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PREFACE. 



ThfliLTUM legendum ejfe non multOy is an adage 
of antiquity, replete with a deep and excellent 
fenfe ; it means that much reading implies not much 
knowledge ; and that ftudy leadeth not neceffarily to 
wifdom : — It teaches that to profit from our applica- 
cation, whilft we read one book, we fhould in 
thought frame another; and inftead of being Libro- 
rum Helluonesy afford the mind exercife and time 
wherewith to digeft a moderate and wholefome fare : 
—It inculcates, that to perufe the works of many 
authors, may to the language of pedantry gain the 
title of learning ; but that attentively to penetrate 
the fenfe of a few, is the way to fcience. 

All men however, have not equal acutenefs to 
develope, equal ailiduity to purfue, or equal memory 
to retain, the fubjed- matter of a book : fays Mon- 
taigne,—" I have read an hundred things in Titns 
*^ Livius, that have efcaped the obfervations of 
" others, and Plutarch has read an hundred more 
10 " there, 
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** there, hefides what I was able to difcover :"— ► 
So far I agree with this fenfible writer j but when 
he adds, — " and more perhaps than Livy ever in- 
** ferted in his book," — cither I do not undcrftand,^ 
I or I muft reje<9^, or I muft refine upon the fenfe of 

1 the text; for though an antiquary or chronologifl 

may take advantage of fome word, conftrudion, or 
circumftance, artfully or fancifully to afTume the au- 
thenticity of an epoch, or of a relique, in favour to 
his own prejudices, or to fome fyftem, or to fome 
I authority to which he is partial ; yet to him who- 

' reads hiftory, not as the hiftory of dates and pagods,. 

but of men, — it hath recondite in it,, all the Icflbns, 
of ethics and policy, which he can make himfelf 
mafter of from the perufal. Every annalift muft be 
under the predicament of teaching more than him- 
felf knows, to thofe who come after him ; and who 
of courfe connecting its. particular link of the chain 
as well with a fucceeding as with a foregoing fcries, 
! may juftly and logically deduce, what the author 

could never have furmifed to have been deducible 
[ from his work : a ruftic makes a lever to raife, ano- 

ther employs it to afcertain the weight; nor is this 
ufe the lefs inherent in the inftrument, whatever in 
fuch refped may have been the ignorance of its firft 
\ arti£cer. So far t premife, in order to obviate the 

i objedioosj, 
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objedions, which I forefee may be made to the 
following treatife, as too fancifully inveftigating its 
fubjed; and as extradting often from the text of hif- 
tory, documents of philofophy and politics,— when 
no fuch deductions fliould be made, and no fuch lef- 
fons (to ufe a word of Montaigne's Tranflator^ were 
ever infer ted in my originals. 

Ariftotle in his ninth chapter of Poetics, difcri- 
minating hiftory and poetry, confiders not the dif- 
tindion as arifing from the meafure and harmony of 
verfe : ** the hiftories of Herodotus (fays he) though 
*' delivered in metre, would not conftitute a poem; 
" hiftory teaches what has been,— -poetry what may 
** be 5 wherefore poetry is of a more philofophical 
" and didadic (pirit than hiftory :*' — this opinion of 
Ariftotle, that the epic mufe was a better and more 
comprehenfive teacher than the hiftoric, I cannot 
readily adopt;— I cannot but imagine that this deep 
thinking philofopher has in one inftance decided too 
haftily, or too lightly. That the poet might in an 
iEneas combine the mental excellencies of many, as 
well as the painter delineate the various beauties of 
many in one piece of art, — I can well conceive ; and 
tbat hiftory, when it portraited an individual, was 
confined to a narrower ground than the canvas fpread 
to the lavifh hand of fancy, I freely allow ; — but 

hiftory 
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hiftory furely confifts not in the detail of any one 
man's life and adions; it is perverted when em- 
ployed in the fervice of Caefar, and not of Rome. 
National charafteriftic, as much, or more than pri- 
vate character, fhould be clearly deducible from this 
kind of work ; and if treated with fuch view, (and 
with fuch view> it fhould be treated) hiftory may 
teem with as much philofophic theory as poetry: in 
the annals of an united people, we find matter for 
general pofitions, and the particular examples inter- 
fperfed afllft us in the analyfis or compofition of our 
fyftem; — they form a fet of rudiments to the awjoi^ic 
which poetry can never have fo complete j for many 
1 a pregnant circumftance may be exploded, as not 

\ being coincident with the rules of the art, — »•" prima 

; <i afpeSiu levia (fays Tacitus) fed ex quels magnarum 

1 ** f<Bpe rerum tnotus ariuntur .•"—^Poetry indeed, as 

' obferves the Stagyrite, tells us, *'*■ what may be\^ — 

but as a tutorefs of morals and of wifdom, £he can 
i only tell, " what may he^^ by colleding, combining, 

and modifying " what has been ;" — and this, as the 
', following effay may ferve to elucidate, is equally the 

province of hiftory. Poetry may perhaps fhow the 
fcene to a dim eye, in krger quarries,, and in ftrongcr 
colours ; — to gain this advantage likewife over to hif- 
tory, and to p^int a forcible and expreflive picture of 

my 
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my fubjed,— I have changed the attitudes of fome 

figures, I have tranrpofed Qthers, and have approxi* 

mated them to a ftronger contrail, or to a more glar-^ 

xng light. Some few Anachronifms are the refult of 

this free mode of treating hiftory ; — I truft they are 

but few, and that they do not in any degree viti^e 
the deiign of this work, either as to accuracy of faiSts 

or propriety of deduction. 

The defsgn of the following treatife, is from the 
annals of men and things, to extra<^ the fpirit of 
charader and event,—- with the narrative to interweave 
the moral, and thus in the hiftory enfolding its com- 
ment, to render each political leiTon explicit and 
applicable. 

The choice of fubjed-matter hath been fu^efted 
by the analogy it affords in various points of view to 
one moft interefting to a Britifti reader«-^The ftrug- 
gles and intrigues of parties, and of popular leaders; 
— «-the alternate wifdom, and caprice of the people ; 
—their ardent love of liberty, and high pretenfions 
to command occaiionally drooping in fubferviency,«'<«> 
and then sigatn roufing from torpid acquiefcence, to 
aew jealx>u£es, new claims, and to the moft vigilant 
and a<^ive exertion of rights and of powers ;— the 
temporary vigour of a patriot adminiftration, and the 
fuccefHve debility of government from fluduation of 

b councils ; 
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councils ;«»the tendencies of the ftate to accefGon 
of empire, and the obflacles to a continuance of 
foreign influence, and of diftant dominion ;-— the 
hafty increafe of wealth and of marine power from 
fources of trade, and thereon trade introducing a ipl- 
rit of diflipation and felf-intereft to diflblve the very 
ftrength and profperity it gave birth to;— /y&^, and 
many other circumftances attendant on, or compli^ 
cated with, the political career of a free government 
and maritime country, are no where more forcibly ex- 
emplified, than in the Hiftory of the Republic of /Athens, 
The excellent comment of Machiavel on the firft. 
Decad of Livy, feems to have been- particularly fuited 
to the inftruding thofe of the age and country in 
which he lived,— difturbed by petty wars, by intef- 
tine fa<aions, and by contefts for liberty and power; 
Thetreatife of Montefquieu **^ On the greatnefs and 
" decline of the Roman Empire,** w^ founded on a 
fubjed^ which might have fupplied a forcible lefTon, to 
the kingdom, and at the time, in which he wrotCi That 
great author, in another work, remarking a paiTage of 
Xenophon relative to the navalpower of the Athenians^ 
fays^ * " One would imagine alnufly that Xenophon wa^ 

• *Ewf ii hfiiK tiV»», II y»( new iixuvltt ^aXao-ovx^aro^rf ?«■«»• Xenoph'. 
Pol. Ath. Cap. a. " Vous diriez que Xenophon i. voulu parler dd 
I'Anglctcrrc." L'Efprit dcs Loix, Liv. 2 1 . . Ch, 7 . 

8 " fpeakingr 
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" /peaking in allufion to England:^ — I feem therefore 
but to purfue the idea of Montefquieu, when further 
adverting to the hiftory of the great Grecian Republic, 
I venture to affume, that — " its arts, its fciences, 
" its liberty, its commerce, its colonies, and its cm- 
" pire of the feas, render the fubjed — -peculiarly 
** ourown*^ 

Under thefe impreflions, I refume grounds of 
political fpeculation, vehich in a more confined, or 
rather in another, point of view, engaged my attention 
very early in life;— and I confefs am the more parti-^ 
cularly induced to the prefent undertaking from a 
wi{h to obliterate what was erroneous, as well as to 
fupply what was deficient in a former publication, 
by fubftituting a work, the refult of a more confide- 
ratQ and mature enquiry. 

' To this efFed, I have employed much time and 
thought in the endeavouring to render the following 
hiflorical treatife deferving of the public notice and 
approbation : whether my leifure hath been well or 
ill employed, will in a great meafure depend on the 
judgment of others j— but every author whofe " love 
" of Utters^* tranfcends his vanity, or defire of literary 
reputation, hath an advantage beyond the reach of 
public opinion :— as the fources of confolation and 

b 2 amufement 
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amufement which at once fmooth, and enliven his 
retired path of life^-'^his ftudiet are his own ; and if 
his ftudies are of a moral bent and purpofe,'— the cdn- 
fequcnt inftrudtion and fclf-impfovenjent too are his 
own. In the publifhing the refult of his enquiries 
and fpecuktions, he expofes himfelf indeed to criti- 
cifm, and feems to place the eilimation of his know- 
ledge, and good fenfe at an unneceflary hazard :— but, 
on the other hand, his lucubrations have thereby * 
dircd fcope and objedb, which excite new fpirit in 
each purfuit, and giw it an intercft and importance 
obviating the laffitude and difguft, which attend fe- 
dcntary employments that have no fixed deftination, 
■r— -no dcfign,-^no views, beyond the fingle hour, they 
indolently engage. 

Having ftated fuch inducement to publication, I 
venture hot to urge a further plea, of regard to pKii)- 
lic utility, and to public amufement : of pretenfions 
to fuch motives, as well as of the means employed, 
and of the accompli (hmdnt attained, a literary judg^ 
ment will be founded on other premifes, than the 
mere aflertions of a writer, however plaufible or 
earned : "^before the tribunal of public opinion, it 
becomes not an author to plead for his book,'— ^2^/ bis 
hiohfor it/elf* 
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C H A P. I. 

INTRODUCTORY, ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 

TH E wildeft narratives of remote antiquity, however chap* 
little to be depended on for veracity, are not Mrholly to ^* 
be regarded as the fports of roving fantaftic genius ; 
or as ufeful, merely in the light of fables, bearing a deep and 
beautiful moral ; they are ftill more ftriking as types of the 
j(pirit and purfuits of the age they relate to. The mind of 
man untutored in philofophical truths, recurs naturally to the 
marvellous ; blind to the inherent wonders of every, the mi- 
nuteft part of the creation, he himfelf imagines new miracles 
for the deity of his foul; each god, each demi-god, each 
hero is thus aggrandized by the fertile enthufiafm of his adhe- 
rents, who unwilling to allow the confefled fuperiority to a 
Being no way eflentlally differing from themfclves, invert: him 
with fuch powers, and attribute to him fuch a<ftions, as their 

B wanton 
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CHAP, wanton zeal may fuggeft, or wild credulity patronize.— Stilly 
I. however, the virtues held up to admiration, are the virtues of 
the age that admires ; the prejudices and purfuits of the fabu- 
lift enter into [i] the delineation of the creature of his fancy, 
however perfed: he may defign him ; and, as the poet, or other 
writer, is a member of, and writes but for his community,. 
we may pronounce that his embellifliments, though but aa 
airy fuperftrudture, are yet raifed on a known and good foun- 
dation, and that his recital is at lead confbnant to the amufe- 
ment and tafte of his cotemporaries. 



onHuminUn- 
derilanding. 
Emile dc 
RoulTeatty 



Thus the memoirs of chivalry, or ftories of more ancient 
heroifm, inform, as well as delight; the age of gallant knight- 
hood is perhaps better underftood from the poetical eifufions of 
the Troubadours, than from the accurate hiftory of Mezeray ; 
Woden and his fucceflbrs are better known from a runic fong, 
than from a monkifh hiftorian ; and in the tales of Hercules anA 
the Argonauts, the fpirit of thofe remote times is better traced,, 
than it could be in the dry narrative of fads. We thus get ac- 
quainted with the prior ages through fables,, as with fuccecding 
ages from records ; nor is the ftudy thereof to be flighted,, as 
long as the improveability of man is thought worthy to hold a 
place in his fpeculations ; and the progrefs and various fteps 
and changes of the human mind, (are deemed proper objeds of 
its enquiry. In fuch philofophical purfuit, the reading of fa- 
bulous hiftory has its peculiar ufey^but further is not to be 
exped:ed from it; the infancy of human nature can no more 
ferve as example to man in an improved ftate, than the caprices 
of a child to one in years, in whofe deepeft thoughts and fludics 
they may yet profitably find a place. 



By many, and indeed by moft, of the learned, it has been con- 
fidered as difficulty to draw the line in ancient hiftory between 

the 
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the fabulous and the authentic ; but here the yror A fabulous bcirs 
not its ordinary and derivative fenfe, and the oppofition of terms 
may be limply conftrued into true and /i^ ; the ten firft books 
of Livy have been ftigmatized with the term fabulous y — mean- 
ing folely, that the fadts therein rcprefented, are Angular, doubt- 
ful, and, in many cafes, ftated as fuch by the very author; but 
yet arc they not to be claflfed with the tales^ of poetry ; their 
lefTon is deep, and they bear a ftrong and pointed charadter ; 
whether after the life or not, the picture hath a phyfiognomy 
moft interefting, and fo well elucidated by the mafterly touches r 
of the painter, that equal inftru6tion and pleafure refult^llhom 
the perufaL— -Let the antiquary bring his medals, or the book- 
learned his books, to the controverfy ; the pedant would cleanfe 
the root, and filth is his portion ; whilft the Florentine bee, Difcorfi fui* 
pitched on the lively flower, is diftilling the fweeteft honey from Si xitpLivio. 
each petaK 

Little doth it matter, I think, where the record is of fo 
old a date, and affcfts not any right or property, and gives no 
authority to any fyftem, and brings no weight of favour or of 
oppofition to the opinions of the day ; little doth it matter, whe- 
ther the hiftory is corredtly authentic, fo long as it bears the 
charadleriftics of truth and of nature : the Venus of Zeuxis piin.Hift.Niu. 
furely might be pronounced equally eftimablc, whether the flory ' ^^" ^*^* ^* 
of the five beauties of Agrigentum was true or falfe. 

Lord Bolingbroke looking over the general profpedt of 
hiftory, ancient and modem, and confidering its tendency merely 
as to difFufing the knowledge of men and manners, fays, " He Boiingbiokcji 
^* would chearfully exchange the books of Livy we Iiave for Leu. 5. 
"^^ thofe we have not ;*' he enumerates the advantages Livy had in 
his latter books, of delineating charafters of men whom he 
knew, and thofe too of the greateft; 6f defcribing events he 

B ^ was 
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CHAP, was concerned in, fa<3:s he had from the immediate a<Slors, — 
!• quaque ipfe mi/err ima vidit. 

But furely a cotemporary hiftorian of fuch turbulent times 
might be too apt to exaggerate through adulation, or to conceal 
through fear; to inftil the precepts, not of the philofopher, 
but partizan ; and colour fadls into harmony with his own 
fyftem of patriotifm or friendship. Caecina, in his letter to 
Cicero fays *, " Much [2] have I been neceflitated to refrain, 
** many things I have been obliged to pafs over lightly, many 
** t(^ curtail, and very many abfolutely to omit j thus cir- 
** cumfcribed, reftrid:ed, and broken as it is, what pleafure 
** or what ufeful information can be expected from the re- 

" cital V 

« 

^p*^-^"*- So wrote the hiftorian Caecina, and fo probably dfd Livjr 

write ; whatever tribute of praife he might pay to the Tyranni- 
cides, whether he merited his title of ** Pompeianusy' or whether 
his genius might be comprized with tbofe, whom Tacitus 

Tae. Hift. I. mentions *' as [3] fo candidly, as well as ably defcribing the 
" times of Auguftus, //// adulation crept in, and wore down and' 
^* /moot bed away their force and fpirit -,'* whether a republican 
zealot, or a time-ferving hiftoriographer, he were equally to be 

.Tic.Aiinal.4. dillrufted ; Cremutius Cordus, who was profecuted for calling 
Caffius the laft of the Romans^ was perhaps a writer more dan* 
gcrous to truth than the poet Lucan, when, thanking the gods 

♦ I hare thought proper to infert- a tranflation rather than the original of fuch paf-^ 
feges of ancient authors, as it fuited my purpofe to introduce into the body of this. 
work, unlcfe when the force of exprefEon nurefy hath led me to adopt the quotation :. 
for the fatisfa<%on of the learned, I have cited each original paflage in the appendix 
of notes, premifmg, that in point of expreffion it hath been my object to retain rather 
the fpirit than the letter of the originals, in aU cafes, when the idiom of our language 
did not readily fupply me with. both. 

for 
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for the bounteous prefent to the Roman Empire of a Nero, he chap. 

fays, !• 

** feeler a ipfa nefafque i— nr-*^ 

*' Hac mercede placent. 1. 

The fulfome ftile of praife readily difgufts the reader, but 
the rancorous poignancy of malevolence occafions no fuch aver- 
fion ; for, as Tacitus emphatically explains it, *' [4] Flattery 
** bears the mien of fervitude, but malignity deceives in the 
** fpecious {hape of freedom." — But I recur from fuppofition to 
fa(ft : Julius Capitolinus declares that Herodian, cotemporary Jui.Capitoiin. 
with Alexander Scverus, was partial to the hiftory of the brutal ^'n. 
Maximin, who murdered him, from private enmity to Scverus ; 
and Lucian tells us, that Ctelias invented tales for his Perfian Lt'cian.Quxfi; 

Hilt 

hiftory, to flatter the tafte of Artaxerxes, whofe phyfician he 
was, as well as hiftoriographer. Such arc cotemporary hifto- 
rians, fuch their hiftories ! 

As to the queftion which the opinion of Bolingbrokc has 
fuggefted, even thefe confiderations apart, have we not fuffi- 
cient pages blotted with the follies and vices of great men ? 
Have we no annals to refer to for the confequences of luxury,, 
the progrefs of venality and corruption, and liberty undermin- 
ed ? or are we yet to learn^, that one and the fame is the downfall 
of virtue and of freedom ; and that with equal pace individuals 
become vicious, and a community enflavcd ? Writings enough 
cxift, tracing the progreffive depravity and fervitude of great 
nations, loft to every fenfe of thofe virtues, and of that free 
fpirit, which had made them great. The period of antiquity, 
charadterifed by a wild and impetuous generofity, by an enthu- 
fiaftic patriotifm, and daring love of freedom — that age wherein 
the virtues were indebted to the paflions for more, than, ever 
fince, the boafted aid of reafon could afford them, has been deli- 
neated 
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ncated but by few great mafters, and for the honour of huma- 
nity riot a line thereof fhould be effaced ; I would not barter 
one page of the early accounts of the republics of Athens or of 
Rome, for the moft accurate acquaintance with all that Au- 
guftus ever did, or thought. 

Surely in every mind there U an emulation of virtuous fu- 
periority, which, however for a time fortune or the meaner 
paflions may hebetate its powers, ftill, at every example of fuc- 
cefs in the particular objedls of its prediled:ion, glows into a 
momentary [5] flame, which from frequent refufcitation may 
acquire an energy fufficient to pufti it to the attainment of that, 
which was at firft regarded folely as matter of admiration : the 
idea of imitation, which has thus enraptured the fancy, may in 
times of perilous crifis fomewhat elevate the mind, and influence 
the condudt ; and if fuch efied; may proceed from ftiidying the 
examples of ancient patriotifm and virtue, what other ledure 
can balance the utility of that, which thus animates the man, 
and urges him to noble and difinterefted fervices in a good, great, 
and public caufe ? 

The hiftory of intelleft may be typified by the Egyptian 
Nile, which long pours on, and hurries all away in one coUcdled 
channel ; as it advances it divides into various branches, and at 
length breaks in many and widely difl:ant ftreams towards the 
great gulph ; into which, according to their refpedlive force, 
they for a time continue their way, till finally all are loil and 
confufed in the abyfs. In the age of golden fimplicity and igno- 
rance, the objeds and purfuits of mankind were but little varied; 
their thoughts were direfted to their common neceflities ; their 
paflions mofl:ly concentered in fome common local prejudice 
or predUcdion ; and whether fhepherds or hunters, they purfued 
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together one fimple courfe, wherein the natural afFeftions, and a 

fcnfe of felf-fuftenance, and of felf-prefervation, united, directed, i • 

and urged them on. 

As the genius became elevated, and the judgment tutored by 
fucceflive experience, and by the influence of general acquifi- 
tions of arts and of knowledge, the human mind proved its 
furefl diftiniftion from inftindt, by the varieties of its tendency, 
its force, and its conclufions, in its progrefs to the fuperior ob- 
je<fts of reafon, the great truths natural, moral, and political : — 
at length refined, and pufhed to the extremity, each rcfearciv 
clofes ii> error and in darknefs. 

In thiS' hiftory of intelled: and manners,, there feems to have 
keen an epoch, when mankind had a charadter happily com- 
bining the uniform and the various; viewing that period of 
antiquity, we feem to dcfcry a landfcape of a bold and mafGve 
taftc of compofition, contrafted with ftrong light and fhade, and 
of a brilliant touch of colour, yet the whole fimple and harmo- 
nious ; whilft in the modern age we behold a fcene flittered into 
a multiplicity of luminous fpots, and gaudy without effed ;. 
perhaps it is too near the eye ; perhaps it may be faid, that the 
favourite fcene of ancient hiflrory merely appears the more beau- 
tiful, as a pidlure mellowed by age,, as a rude but diftant prof- 
pedt harmonized by the intervening medium, and lofing all its 
abrupt breaks and deformities in the difl.ance; whilft modera 
hifl:ory, as it were, a foreground, appears fpotted with weeds 
and reptiles,, which belong equally to the further fcene, but are 
tJbere lefs confpicuous to the eye : yet furely in the old times I 
allude to, there was fomething eflTentially diftinguifhing the cha- 
rafters of mankind, and abfolutely giving thcnv a form and com- 
plexion differing from thofe of to-day ! 
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Men, when firft called from the mere fociety of family and 
propinquity to more extenfive duties, and a new fort of combi- 
nation, were fond of the novelty, and the coijipadt was regarded 
with a peculiar and almoft fuperftitious veneration : then in- 
dividuals formed a community ; now^ more properly it may be 
faid, that a community confifts of individuals : then the interefl: 
of the whole was deemed that of each ; now the inverfe is 
adopted, and each would operate on the whole : the genius of 
patriotifm, which animated every breaft, no longer exifts ; nay, 
the very inftances of its exiftence are queftioned ; we wonder 
at paft tranfaftions and ancient ftories; we doubt that the Greek 
Codrus, or Roman Decii devoted themfelves ; and that the elder 
Brutus fhould facrifice the deareft ties of nature, to a fentiment 
we fo little know the force of, now fecnus Angular, if not im- 
poflible : yet Galileo cried " et tamen movet,'' and would 
have died for a mere fyftem, and millions of religious zealots 
have daringly periflied in defence of opinions, themfelves un- 
derftood not ; and fhall we pay io little refpedt to our nature, to 
ourfelves, as to fuppofe men capable of fuch efforts in favour of 
vanity or of ignorance, and not equally brave in fupport of the 
liberal and benevolent fentiments, the focial and fpirited princi- 
ples, on which thofe famed eftablifhments were fecured, their 
united labours had formed, their reafon approved, and their ha- 
bits and their happinefs required? 

To difplay and to enforce fuch focial and fpirited principles^ 
and, fearching out the finer fprings which originate thefe emo- 
tions of the mind, to account for, and thus to further authen- 
ticate the inftances which hiftory lays before us, will conftitute 
in part the fubjcdt of the firft chapters of this work : nor is the 
fubjedt ufelefs or unintercfting ; if in thefe times of diffipation, 
;ind of perverfion or difregard of all that belongs to public or 
to priya,te virtue, — if in this age of profligate manners and of 

licentious 
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licentious policy, any example, or any leflbns of morals and of chap. 
patriotifm, may excite attention, and may even have an efFedt, !• 

w^hich ambition or vanity, in default of purer motives, fhall give 
an opening to. Such feems the beft ufe to which the earlier hif- 
tory of Athens can be applied. As the republic becomes pow- 
erful, and as the people become enlightened, as the conftitu- 
tion of government becomes firft perfedl and then corrupt, and 
as the. arts of government become complicate and refined, the 
hiflory [6] will in its diie courfe furnifh maxims of policy, and BookiL 
leiTons of ftate : fuch as I have prefumed more explicitly to fug- 
geft^are few in comparifon of thofe which the fubjedl may afford 
to a learned and enlightened reader ; , I have merely awakened 
his attention to this, or to that point of view; thrown out, as it 
were, loofe hints of fpeculation ; and thinking only fo much for 
him, as to induce him to think further for himfclf, offered the. 
text of this book as a thefis for the more abftrufe workings of 
his own mind. 
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CHAP. C H A P. II [7]. 

II. 

OP T»E POPULATION OF ATTICA OF THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 

Ariftot Pol. ^^REECE [8] was fituatcd under a benign latitude, and 
xcnoph.' m^t y^ whilft' its inhabitants were but few, its fpontaneous fer- 
Thu?*d?L. I. ^^^^^y ^^^^^y ^^^^sfi^^ i^s paftoral pofleflbrs, who with their herds 
roved peaceably from fpot to fpot, as its beauties or conveni- 
ences invited; and left it as fatiety or its harraffed foil fug- 
gefted the feeking a new and more fertile fituation. 

Under fuch circumftances of peace and fccured felicity, no 
wonder that population encreafed ; and the bands of propinquity 
then from their top great extent being rent and broken, the de- 
tached parties became more in number, and the face of the 
country gradually was covered with a diverfity of people, who 
retained but little fenfe of common family, and much of private 
intereft. 

Ibid. The wanderine herd now often found the richeft pafturagc 

x.*f pre-occupied, and a lyftem of luch appropriation being little 

underftood by favsiges, who heretofore deemed the earth, as hea- 
vens, common to all ; a claim to participate, brought on con- 
tention, and the victorious took poffeflion of the lands, till fuch 
time as other intruders, with better pretenfions of ftrength, ex- 
pelled the firft conquerors, and fucceeded to an equally hoftilc 
,and precarious fettlement. 

The tribes broken, feparated, and defpoiled of their flocks, 
ilcd to the mountains, till emboldened by hunger, and urged by 
3 . revenge, ^ 
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revenge, they ventured from their lurking-places in fmall but 
defperate bands, to procure a fuftenance, and fatiate their rage 
by depredation on their former invaders. The fhepheVds foon 
learnt to dread, and to defend themfelves againft, thefe new ene- 
mies : fmall bodies ftrengthencd themfelves by coalition, and all 
parties feemed fludious of the means to repel or to annoy an 
enemy : arms were in every hand ; habit inured to danger ; and 
the glory of conqueft too began to enforce its plea. 

The moft verdant mead, the moft flourifliing grove, th6 
fweeteft fpring, fucceffively bleft the ftrongeft ; and all the 
goods man could then know, depended on his courage to attempt, 
or prowefs to maintain them. The richeft plains of Greece 
thus became fcenes of continual war; and all the evils which Tiiucyd.L.ii 
the untutored barbarity of favages ordinarily annexes to* con- 
queft, conjoined to make the weaker entirely forego that bounty 
of nature, they could enjoy for fo little a time, and with fo 
much danger ; other fields were they to feek, the poverty of 
which might cnfure them from defolation, and rude and rocky 
furface yet afford a cave hofpitable to the wretched ; a pofTef- 
fion unmolefled as unenvied by their more potent neigh- 
bours. 

Attica, a large trad: of country, barren, and with few of 
thofe natural advantages which were, and might again be, the ibid. 
fubjefts of contention, feemed a proper place of fettlement for 
thefe wanderers. Thus as Rome owed its population to crimes, 
fo did Athens to mifery; and by a fingular fatality, the two 
mofl virtuous and mofl powerful republics of the ancient world, 
were founded by the wicked and by the v^reak. - 

No longer could the people fubfift from the fpontaneous 
bounties of the earth j nature was to be courted for fuftenance ; 
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the golden age of indolence was paft, and man was to live but 
from the fweat of his brow. Every one fubfifting from toil, 
induftry foon put in a new and an allowed claim to property ; 
he that had fown the grain, reaped the harveft^ and prefcription 
gradually cemented this corner-ftone of political inftitution. If 
it was not a fettled ftate, it was a fraternity ftrengthened by 
regulation ; and its union and progreflive arts gave this new 
people a decifive fuperiority over the brutal ftrength of any, who 
might dare to attack them in their place of retreat, and ravage 
the fields endeared by their labours. 

As felf-love is the parent of focial, fo are priva[tc afFe(ftions x>£ 
public ; attachment, as it were, from our little home in the 
center, irradiates to the very periphery, and touches each point 
of the great circle of the commonwealth : herein behold the 
groundwork of patriotifm ! Faftened as men were, by the habits 
of peace and competence, to the fame grounds when old, which 
their infancy had fported in, reciprocal obligation had time to 
take root, and the fruits were a grateful and diifufive benevolence; 
the intereft, not of families only, but of men, feemed united, 
and whoever fhould attenipt to fever thofe bands, was by all 
coiifidered as having no claim to that fociety he infulted : peace 
was to all, but to him who invaded it* 

It is in the barren foil that genius and induftry take the car- 
Ueft root ; the fterility of nature proves a fpur to art, and inven- 
tion is awakened by the clamours of neceflity : foon the human 
mind is indebted to its activity for ftill further force, and purfu- 
ing the paths which want or appetite point to, is captivated with 
the profpedts opening on either iide, and at length boldly de- 
viates into the wilds of knowledge and pleafure. 
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Thus our community quickly outftripped its once more happy c h a p. 
and formidable neighbours, in the career of enjoyments, and of n. 
powers whilft eafe and plenty were fucceflively the refult [9] of jf^cmPan/ 
induftrious arts, and mental improvements and focial combina- 
tion were more than a match for robuft but divided favages. 

The rough diamonds from the mine but little vary ; it is put. PoH 
when poliflied that we diftinguifh the beauties or dullnefs of the ^* ^' 
water, the flaw, or pure, or tinted brilliant ; fo civilization dif* 
covers the fufceptibility and value of each mind, and in the in- 
fancy of policy, where no prefcription hath fway, inequality of 
intelled: cfFcdts a correfpondeht degree of command and fub- 
fcrviency. 

• 

Aristotle [10] has fet out in his Theory of Politics, with Ariftot. Poi. 
much ftudy and pains, and much fpeculation on, and many rca- '*' ^**^' 
fonings for, this hypothefis ; but furely every ox that draws the 
plough is fufficient juftification of the theory : from man to 
man ftill greater is the fubjedlion, whilft admiration locks, or 
gratitude gilds, the chains himfelf from confcious inferiority 
hath impofed. 

Mark the pifture of fociety which now prefents itfelf to Lucrct. L.5. 

^ . . . V.io9a,&fcq.. 

view:— Genius working not on luxuries or refinements, but 
confined to an inveftigation of the common arts and neceflaries 
of life; and weaknefs courting it for a participation of its com- 
forts, and paying the debt of gratitude, or carneft of cxpedlancy, 
with menial fervice and afliftance. 

In an earlier period, the cave was a refuge common to all, 
the acorn was to be plucked by every hand, and in the calm of 
general ignorance, fpirit or adivity for the courfe lay dormant, 
and their claims were not known, nQt underftood, or not al- 
lowed : 
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lowed : but now the man of reafon culled new bleflings from 
the earth, and where nature feemed deficient, found refources of 
happinefs and eafe in his own inventive faculties ; nor is it won* 
derful, that thofe whofe powers were inadequate to their wants^ 
fhould purchafe (helter in his hut, warmth from his fire, or fuf- 
tenance from his roots, with obfequious attention to ferve and 
venerate the benefador. 

With deference to fome over-learned men, who have made 
of late fo many important and accurate deduftions from my- 
thology [ii]» we will venture to fuppofe, that whoever firft 
planted a twig, or fowed a grain, or ftruck fire from a flint, 
thenceforward became a charafter divine, and that every fpot had 
Deo s^rat! ^^^ ^acc of deities, its Ceres, its Bacchus, and its Vulcan. 

Diod. Sic. 'j^fig advantages accruing from the union of the wife and 

ftrong, were too obvious, to ceafe with the firft projedlor ; his 
name was reverenced and invoked by his adherents, and his tem- 
poral power and rule were delegated to the man, whom fuperior 
acutencfs diftinguifhed, or prefuraption [12] introduced; in the 
firft inftant of demife, thofe fpecioufly advancing in the fpirit of 
enterprife, were admitted to a competition with the wife and the 
expert ; but as in thofe times the only title to rule was the con- 
ferring of benefits, of which every fubjedt was individually to 
partake, and capable too of ftriking the balance between fcrvices 
paid, and good received ; thefe intruders were fpeedily difgraced, 
^nd perhaps in the fhock of public commotion, were detached 
from the general body, and with a few others whom fympathy 
or refentment ronnedted with them, were left to rely on that 
ftrength which paflion and felf-confidcnce rendered at once unfit 
for rule, and impatient of fubjeftion* 

They 
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They retired to their old manfions of refuge among the 
woods and rocks; but the cavern was become damp and gloomy, 
and the winds had learnt to chill, and the fun to fcorch, and 
late habits of life had (hown, that fuch evils might be avoid- 
ed, but prefent inexpcrtnefs precluded the means of avoiding 
them. 

As in the progrefs of the individual from infancy to maturity, 
fo in the hiftory of the fpecics, we find that the paflions [13] 
have borne fruit, when the bloflbms of reafon but peeped from 
the bud : happily in the firft inftance, the earlier violences of 
the youth may at once be calmed and tutored, and even their 
cfFeils medicated, by the interpofition of thofc, who have at once 
fuperior reafon to urge, and ftrength to reftrain : but who is to 
coerce the favage, whofe life fills up an impetuous moment of 
puberty, in the long progreffive hiftory of his kind ; who hath 
awakened at once to wifties, and to impotence ; to the paflions 
of man, and fcarcely to the inftindt of a brute ? Envy without 
emulation [14], gloomy difcontent, and the rage of unfated ap- 
petites (the feeble ray of reafon direfting to the obj eft, without 
throwing fufficient light to develope its moral and proper ufe, 
duties, and confequences) what a dreadful animal muft they 
form ! — And fuch was man, when, in the cafe above-mentioned, 
he recurred to folitude, with the full harveft of wants and paf- 
fions, he had known, and only known how to reap in the fields 
of fociety. 

In thefe times every diftrid had its Cacus, and as attack ne- Thucyd, l. f| 
ceflarily enforces defence, every tribe had its Hercules. ^ 

In the courfe of a few years, the imitative faculty of man poiyb. Hiib 
muft have made fuch progrefs, and the connexions within the ' ^* 
pale of fociety have become fo much more complicated, and the 
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dangers from without Co much more frequent and important^ 
that the brave and the judicious might be fuppofed to fuperfede 
the pretenfions of the projedtor or artificer, with whom toa 
progreflively fo many claimed in common. 

Ariftot.Poi. The patriarch ruler gave out fimple laws [15], or rather 
.3. ap.ii. j^^^jj^g^ ^Q j^;g people, decided their differences, repelled their 
enemies, and facrificed to their gods [16] ; he was their judge, 
their hero, and their prieft ; he was the only flave in the do- 
main [17], for the black fpirit of defpotifm was as yet confined 
within the magic circle of its duties, which when it tranfgreflcd^ 
the charm of authority and pre-eminence was inflancaneouil}; 
diflblved. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF THE COLONIES ACCEDING TO THE ORIGINAL SETTLEMENT— OF THE 

ADVANTAGES THENCE ACCRUING TO THE COMMUNITY OF THE 

HEROIC AGE. 



WE have traced the firft population of Attica, we have 
marked the progreflive culture of people and of foil ; and 
from a mere fociety of nature feen men gradually accumulate on 
the experience of their forefathers, and lay the groundwork of 
art and of policy, of the comforts of life, and of the means to 
enfure them : but the eftabliftiment had now attained that point 
in progrefs, that no longer urged by the fame neceflities, it was Diod. sic 
not to be expedted they fliould continue the fame fpeed in the 
career of improvement. Society was now in feme meafure 
formed and regulated, and each individual born to fome fixed 
relation in it, cramped by the piirfuits and authority of a parent, 
and reftrained by the peace and love of order that prevailed 
throughout, could no longer innovate with applaufe or even 
fafety. The fhort feafon cf autumn may fuffice to the vintage, 
but whole years are required to mellow and perfedl the produc- 
tion : if fome extraordinary cafualty happened not, the future 
progrefs of this people was to be the flow and imperceptible 
work of ages : happily fuch cafualty was not wanting. 

It muft be allowed, that foil and climate operate much on the L'Efprit dcs 
conftitution and temperament of the body ; and the fubtilty of 
the nervous fluid, the craflStude or tenuity of the blood and other 
juices, the relaxation or tenfion of mufcle, (in a word) the tex- 
ture of the whole frame, being thus dependant on, and varying 
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with exterior caufcs ; far as their influence afts, the animal man 
muft differ in his ftrength, paflions, and acutenefs, and be ac- 
cordingly fit or unfit for divers purfuits or modifications of the 
excellencies of his kind. 

It is true, that varieties of a very forcible defcription actuate 
individuals even of the fame nation, and under like predicament 
of fpot ; acutenefs direfts application ; imagination affords mat- 
ter for the deeper fpeculatiil; the politician reins and guides 
the impetuofity of the valiant ; and every diflferent force and 
temper of mind incompetent in itfelf, fecms to ftrikc fire by col- 
lifion with the proper fubflance : thus arts flourifh ; thus fcience 
civilizes ; and thus men, from a very difcord of charadter, form 
the harmony of the focial fyflcm. 

Society will doubtlefsly thus perfect itfelf in proportion to 
the diverfities of its component parts, which by their various 
combinations and reciprocities, may enlarge the materia medica 
of human weaknefs, and ferve the wants and luxuries, the hopes 
and vanities, the curiofity and adtivity of man. Though an ifo» 
lated nation may from the refources of various charadcr, and of 
force of genius within itfelf, make much progrefs ; may excel 
in many arts, and pufh its enquiries far in knowledge ; yet can- 
not it cope with others of more general commerce and hetero- 
geneous mixture : let China bear teflimony to the pofition ; Has 
that vafl but fequeflered empire made a progrefs in human arts 
and knowledge proportionate to its duration ? Do not the infant 
colonics of the wefl, the very republics of yefterday, outflrip her 
in the great career, and boafl of theories and inventions (he knows 
not, or if (he hath known long, yet knows but imperfeftly ? 
It is the general commerce and intercourfe with each other, that 
hath given the people of Europe this fudden fuperiority ; a va- 
riety of national character hath forced new combinations on that 
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©f individuals ; and Italian fancy, French wit, Englifla pene- 
tration, and German afliduity, have from divers and diftant ha- 
. bitations, met and united their common labours, and connected 
and modified their feveral qualities and pov^ers, for the further- 
ance of every art of utility or entertainment. 

Attica, in the remoteft antiquity, boafted fimilar advan- Thucyd.L.i. 
tages ; fcarcely had fhe attained the firft rudiments of art and po- * ' ^ 
licy, w^hen various colonies acceded to the country, and holding 
forth a new horn of plenty, enriched her native ftores with 
exotic germs of knowledge and civilization. 

The religions and the fciences from the north and from the Diod. sjc. 

L. I & 4.. 

fouth, hailed each other in this central fpot; Orpheus brought Paufkn.Baot. 
in the deities of Thrace ; and the Saitae met him, fraught with 
all the fuperftitions, wifdom, and policy of old -^gypt : the 
priftine inhabitants received this colony as a gift of the gods ; 
cherifhed it ; adopted its cuftoms ; not fatisfied with merely 
affording an hofpitable refuge, tendered honour and dominion, 
and finally feated the chieftain of thefe exiles on the country's 
throne : the myfteries of religicA they incorporated with their Prod. Com. 
own, and Neitha and Minerva became one; and their own he- j>iod. sic. 
reditary manners and diftindtions they gave up, and anewclaffed ^-''Scft. »«. 
themfelves, according to the arrangement of duties and honours 
they were taught by thefe foreign fettlers : as in JEgypt, the 
nation was now triply divided into the diftindt clafTes of the li- 
terary noble [i8], the countryman, and the artizan : fo fudden 
was the ftep from irregular policy, to a fyftem of good order, 
and good government. 

The Carians too (a nation whom Herodotus [19] terras the Herodot. ciJo. 
moft acute and enlightened of their age) at length forfook their ^^'**^^* ^•*' 
piracy, and fixed themfelves on the coaft of Attica, long the 
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objeft of their depredations ; they foon reconciled themfelves to 
the previous fcftlers, and at the port Phalcron; laid the founda- 
tion of that naval power, which fubfequently raifed the Athe- 
nians to wealth, to conqucft, and to empire. 

Nor was it to thefc exotics only that Attica paid the grateful 
debt of exaft and anxious cultivation ; iii this age of limplicity, 
the human mind, not refined into depravity, acknowledged vir- 
tue and rewarded it : in the fucceffion of rulers, we find Me- 
lanthus called from Meffcne to the Athenian throne, on account 
of his valour and wifdom ; and with him many wanderers from 
various parts of Greece came to partake his government, and 
cede fomewhat of their native ruftic liberty to a fyftem of ge- 
neral comfort and fecurity. 

The chieftains within the petty diftrids of the Peloponnefe 
had now fome time handled the helm of government, but with a 
rude and unfkilful force : conftant wars harrafled them from 
without, and perpetual diflTention at home ; and from imbecility 
or difguft many yet forfook their native hearth, and went in 
fearch of an habitation more favourable to their peace, or to their 
pretenfions ; and Attica was the fcope of each adventure. 

Though in the courfe of human acquirements:, the nurferies 
of thefe men were behind-hand with Attica ; yet minds rectified 
from error, or refined by misfortune, proved no ufelefs leflTon or 
unprofitable connexion : fympathy and fimilitud* of lot, foon 
mutually attached thefe various exiles ; the diverfity of origin, 
and habitual fentiment and prejudice thence proceeding, natu- 
rally induced difcourfe on their prior ftate, and reciprocal objec- 
tions ; paft failings and mifery fweetened the intercourfe with 
diffidence and complacency ; and as the rougher points and irre- 
gularities of two furfaces arc employed to fmooth and perfcft 

each 
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each other ; fo gradually did this commerce dcftroy the crudities chap. 
of each national charader, and form one compadl body of rea- 11 1. 
fonable men and polifhed citizens. -^L_r 

A LONG continuance of plenty and fecurity is too apt to elate 
the mind, and carry it beyond the nice boundaries of prudence 
and contented virtue : when a ftate is from low degrees become 
thus full of rich and reftive blood, better is it that the humour 
expend itfelf in ebullition, than recoil and ferment within, to the 
detriment of the internal commonweal, and perhaps to its very 
diffolution and ruin. 

At a time when the habits of converfe and thought had ifocmt. en. 
quickened the pafHons and apprehenfion ; at a time when the Diod. sic. * 
minds of men were growing too adtive for reft, and too turbu- Thucyd. l. i. 
lent for controul ; when the wife and the valiant anew felt and r."^'"* 
claimed- diftinftions over their fellows ; when the ambition of "c"' "* *^* 
fome, and the envy of others, was fucceeding to the virtuous and 
peaceable emulation of all ; the danger of relapfing into anar- 
chy was imminent and great : but fortunately, the fhade of 
chivalry arofe, and beckoning each aftive genius [20] into her 
circle, preferved the internal ftate from that annoyance the 
wanton fpirit of the age might feem to portend. Damfcls 
raviflied, and damfels refcued, make up the hiftory of this pe- 
riod ; not even in the feudal lower age, was enterprize more 
the delight or admiration of all : the wreath of honour was 
then firft fnatched, and feparately and diftindly worn from the 
crown of virtue ; whilft the dangers, and not the motives, of the 
atchievement were confidered. Throughout all Greece, fays 
Thucydides, " Arms were in every hand, till Athens renewed Thucyd. l.i. 
** the example of civilization, and her citizens firft laid afide 
" the fword : fo many wanderers then poured into Attica, as 
** the only and peculiar feat of permanent and happy councils, 
8 *« (continues 
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*^ (continues the fame author) that (he too in her turn wa« 
*' forced to colonize, and fend forth her fupernumeraries to till 
** the fields of Ionia/' 

Mark the progrefs .-^^Corcimon fecurity was the firft band of 
union ; indigence inftrufted, intereft cemented, and foreign 
population enriched and enlarged the fociety : from long peace 
and fecurity fprang new diftinftions among menj influence in 
private life extended to afcendancy in the ftate ; individuals grew 
impatient of reft and of equality ; and ambition, like a familhed 
tyger, was recurring to its own litter for fuftenance and prey, 
when a providential cafualty directed its aAivity to external 
objefts. In the mean time, the commonwealth had peace, 
and leifure to find theories for pradice, and draw praftice from 
theory ^ to widen the foundation of the ftate*fyftem, and cement 
it fo as to withftand whatever (hock, till time and progreffivc 
reafon (hould finifli the building ;— the glory and bulwark of 
Greece ! 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. CHAP. 

IV. 
OF THE KINGS— AND OF THE FIRST ARCHONS OF ATHENS. lp* " "V***J 

TH E natural rights and liberties of mankind were foon 
felt, though late underftood; and when, in this ftate 
compofed of divers nations and people, the varieties of each had 
opened the minds of all ; when reafon and paflion had (hown a 
difpofition to make ftronger and earlier (hoots in this heteroge- 
neous foil } the love and fear of power were of the iamc 
birth. 

From the earlieft period of political authority, whether Diod, s\c 
patriarchic or eledt, the people were ever encroaching on its fu- 
premacy ; and many of their kings, raifed from a low degree to 
the throne, thought much too of their own duties, and their 
country's claims, and of their own juft fubferviency to the in- 
terefts of the multitude, whofe fovereignty was merely delegated 
to their care and fidelity. 

From the dynafty of Cecrops to the monarchy of Thefeus, irocmt.wK 
little is there in the narrative worthy the fpeculations of the po- ^^'"' ^ 
Ktician or philofopher : the monarchy of Thefeus is particu- 
larly deferving remark ; it was a new fyftem of government, 
admitting an intermediate defcription of men, between the king 
and the mafs of the people, to a fhare of power : the heads of 
families were by Thefeus called to a feat in his councils^ and 
vefted with certain dignities, privileges, and immunities, which 
placed them in a kind of middle ftate, and conftituted them at 
once dcpofitaries of the rights of the fovereign, and of the people. 

The 
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The youth of Thefeus was employed in adts of heroic chi- 
valry ; we arc told, that Scyron, Pityocamptcs, and many other 

PbTvTt. notorious leaders of banditti, felt the prowefs of his ^rms ; 

stl'^b. X. o. ^"^ ^^ ^^^ death of his father iEgeus, that he afcended the 
throne of Athens under the aufpicious favour of popular attach- 
ment to the brave deliverer of his country. Previous to the 

Diod. Sic. reign of Thefeus, the people of Attica were moflly fcattered 

Thucyd. L.I. ^v^r the inland parts of the country in diverfc fmall villages; to 
obviate all difrcgard of the commonweal, which might fpring 
from folitary manners, and from the growth of various dialcdts 
and cuftoms, a coalition of thefe villages or families was the 

ifocrat, ^n immediate and favourite objedt of Thefeus ; and calling them 

coin. HcK 

to a common fettlement in Athens, he ftrengthened the capitol 
of fovereignty, he awakened the nation to a fenfc of public in- 
tereft, and he opened the minds and hearts of all by a more en- 
livening and difFufive intercourfe. Thenceforward he was ho- 
noured as the father of his people ; and, fays Ifocrates, in his 
Encomion Helenas (which more properly miight be ftiled the 
Encomion Thefei) *' it was a ftruggle between Thefeus and 
" his fubjefts, which (hould give moft, the king of freedom, 
*' or the people of power." Having eftabliflied, as he fuppofed, 
on a firm footing fuch civil and religious inftitutions as feemed 
Plot. Vit. ^^j. ^j^^ benefit of his people, his old occupations of chivalry 
again allured him [21] into the field of enterprize, and he left 
his government to delegated authority. During his abfcnce, 
that authority was fo far encroached upon and diminifhed by the 
increafing interefl and influence, of the nobles he had created, 
and of the commonalty he had enfranchifed, that on his return 
to refume the fceptre, he found it under a controul to which 
his adive fpirit was repugnant ; yet loving his people too well 
to wreft from them that degree of freedom which gradually had 
been founded on the bafis of his own principles of equal laws, 
and temperate adminiflration, Thefeus retired from the contefl, 

and 
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and went a voluntary exile to Scyros. From the epoch of this 
reign we are not to wonder then, that whilft other countries 
boaft a long and fucceffive train of heroes, we find in the lift 
of Athenian kings but very few marked in charadlers of renown : 
the fpirit of the people was ever in vigilant oppofition to that of 
defpotifm, and fplendid ambition found not means of eluding 
the caution of the public, and of wading into the fields of glory 
through bloodfhed and oppreHion : thus the fervants, and not 
mafters of the community, their pre-eminence of charadler was 
in general confined to virtues which were the portion of many, 
and undiftinguiOied as each individual ftar in the galaxy, though 
ftill making part of its beauty and its luftre : if any one king 
attained a brighter and more glorious name than others, it was 
by fome a£t of danger to himfelf, or of benefit to the ftate, and 
which would equally have ennobled its meaneft conftituent ; but 
from Thcfeus to Codrus we find few diftinguifhcd by any ec-i 
centric exploit. 

CoDRUs paid the debt of nature to his country; and under juft.Hifi. 
pretence of deference to the memory of this their heroic king, * *' ' ^* 
the Athenians permitted none thereafter to bear the fame title. 

Hitherto the Libido Regum had full fway and authority; 
no written laws, or definite regulations as yet circumfcribed the 
abufc of power ; whatever reftriftions might curb its exccfs, 
were founded on the comparative fears of the prince, the pre- 
tenfions of the eminent, and the impetuofity of the multitude : 
but the time was now come when inftitution was to corredt the 
fyftem of command and fubmiflion, and to afcertain the adequate 
degree of each. 

Some authors have idly clafled the firft Archons with the Mcurf. <ie 
Athenian kjings, obfcrving that a change took place in little sunyfn!Roi. 

Elin. &c. 
more 
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more than in the title of the mafter : were this the fad, ftill 
was the alteration of moment ; even in the nioft enlightened 
ages what prefcriptive devotion hath been paid to mere words I 
how much honour and authority have attended a title, even when, 
ufurped through the worft of crimes and meaneft of frauds ! 
Are there none, even in a land of freedom and of fctence^ whoie 
hearts yet acknowledge the hereditary and flavifli prejudices of 
their forefathers, and who would cancel their very bond of in- 
dependancy, and crouch for their all to fome idol name ? 

The word king had in Attica, as elfewhere, a traditionary af- 
cendant over many who knew not the purport of the title, or 
the individual who bore it ; with the name, much of this blind 
veneration ceafed ; and refpedl, that great barrier againft public 
liberty, being broken down, the paths to an independant com- 
monwealth were not lefs open than alluring. 

In truth, the change of title was not the only change that 
took place on the death of the patriot Codrus : ** The Mcdon- 

Paufan. Mef- ^< tidaB," (fays Paufanias) ** received the fovereignty [22] much 
** abridged of its former power, and ultimately made accountable 
** to the people, for a juft and due exercife of the truft repofed:'* 
what thefe reftridtions or qualifications of power were, we are not 
told; but they muft have been manifold and ftrong, to have 
rendered the laft: regulation of any efFedl ; for who fhall dare to 
meet the lion in his foreft ? Can defpotifm be called to account? 
The hardy challenger, if fuch is to be found, muft prepare for 
death, or the ftate for a revolution ! But perhaps the proofs arc 
more than prefumptive, that on the eftablifhment of the Ar- 
chons, their fway was confined to much narrower limits than 
that of their predecefTors ; and that an accufation was neither 
uncommon in itfelf, nor dangerous to the appellant. The 

Ariftot. Pol. ufurper Pififtratus, pleading as a delinquent before the court of 

10 Areopagus, 
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AfcopigM, Tctms to hiivt had tetrolpiift to fomc fimilar ctlfl:otn c« a p* 
bf the ArchonSj and to feek favour from his citizen's by this iV. 
defbrehce tb their pri6r inftif utions : other fads might be ad- 
duced 5 but I think the future hiftdry of the commonwealth i^ 
fufficient proof of what is aflerted : on the -death of Alcinteoh Veii.Pitew; 

. L* I. C t 

did any commotion fuccced, when the government was made 
decennial ? Did not the citizens^ fcarlcfs of any evafion of this 
their new determination, confide the temporary fceptre to the 
fame family which had borne it in perpetuity ? Was not this de- 
cennial government in force for feventy years ? and had any one 
of thefe Archons the hardinefs or authority to extend the dura- 
tion of their command ? Yet I find not that Charops' office 
differed from that of his brother Alcmseon^ excepting in limi- 
tation of time. 

A TEN years command ftill feemed to preclude too many can- lUd; 
didates ; and to the reftlefs competition of the Ploutocracy [23] 
Athens was indebted for a further ftep into the regions of 
freedom : the Archonfliip was made annual ; and the power was 
divided amon^ nine, invcftcd with different branches of office, 
and with-rarious duties and authority. 

This Oligarchy feverally afting with a vague and indefinite AuKGeii. 
exercife of jurifprudence, and as differing as partial in their de- 
crees, foon gave rife to fadlion, to party, and to difcontent. The 
commonalty demanded fome fecurity for their perfons and pro- 
perty ; the nobles wiflied to ftrengthen their order by unanimity; 
and the alien deprecated . the judgment, which unreftrided 
might echo to the call of native afifeftions, and of domeftic 
interefls : thus all united to require written and irrefragable 
rules of jurifdidlion. 

£ 3 Draco, 
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Draco [24] was fummoned by the general voice of his 
countrymen to be their legiflatorj and his ^befmoi (though 
Aui Geii *^^ ^^^ remaining, I thinks by no means fpeak him equal tp 
L. a. c. 10. the fublime truft he was honoured with) for a time gave quiet 
and harmony to the republic. 




CHAP. 
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C H A P. V, 

OF THE LEGISLATION OF S L Nt 

TH E fophift deep in midnight lucubration exults over the 
folution of his problem, and looks down on the purfuits 
of others with derifion and contempt -, refpedl indeed feems due 
to the operations of intelledl, in preference to the more me- 
chanical labours of the body ; but if (as we ought to do) we 
meafure the value of every occupation by its comparative ufe- 
fulnefs to fociety, the reclufe ftudies of many will appear to be 
but a more fpecious way of trifling i and honeft induftry will 
bear the palm over fuch idle fpeoulations, however fanciful and 
penetrating. Mental refearches, when diredled to proper objedls, 
have the juflefl claim to our veneration; but let us proportion 
it to the benefits thence accruing to mankind, nor hallow thofe 
ingenious extravagancies, the praife of which has already allured 
too many adepts in fcience beyond its juft and ufeful limits^ 
into fome wild and unprofitable fearch, after a truth without 
confequencc, or fyftem without foundation* 

Of all employments of the mind, furely that is the worthieft^ 
and, as it were, divine, which tends to eftablifli order in fociety;. 
to humanize the great Leviathan 5 to adapt the various parts of 
the vaft machine of focial government, and nicely fit each fpring 
where it can beft aft, each wheel where it can beft move, to the 
intent and good purpofes of the gjeneral combination ; to duly 
weigh and obviate the friftion that might impede, or material 
which might fwerve to the detriment of the diverfe parts,^ till 
the whole proceed in juft and invariable concert L 

The: 
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> The legiflator muft be experienced, to know mankind ; and 
wife, for he is to diredt them ; he muft be virtuous, for pre- 
cepts are to be recommended by example ; and brave, for inno- 
vation is to be enforced with courage ; and, after all, fays the 
younger Pliny, " Neque cuiquam tarn clarum jlatim ingenium eji^ 
** ut pojfit emergerCy nifi illi materia^ occqfio^ fautor etiam com^ 
*' mendatorque contingat :" to few as fuperiority of genius is 
allotted, to fewer is allowed the opportunity of exerting it. 



Plut. Vit. 



It was foon found, that the regulations of Draco were ina- 
dequate to the great purpofe of harmonizing the difco'rdant in- 
terefts of the citizens of Athens : the rich and the poor ftill 
combated with the refpedlive force of authority and numbers ; 
and thofe who were in a middle ftate of competency, difrelifhed 
a fituation which was to include them in the conquefts of cither 
party, the flaves of a defpotic faction, or the prey of a lawlefs 
multitude. 



j^jj Arts of every kind had made a quick progrefs ; the pirates 

vk5s^on?' f^om Caria had introduced the knowledge of navigation ; and 
the parentage of its citizens in foreign countries, had given 
Athens early notions of profiting by a connexion with diverfe 
ifocrat.Pancg.- and diftant parts : trade foon gave birth to inequalities of opu- 
lence and power ; and now in this general mart, this feat of 
rivalfliip and commerce, the encreafing love and examples of 
luxury demanded the readicft and quickeft road to wealth : pro- 
ject might enhance on the profits of trade, and a well-concerted 
fcheme fuddenly place the loweft citizen on a level with the 
' moft wealthy; thus many, of a voluptuous or ambitious fpirit, 
ftrained their every faculty in fome novel and vifionary purfuit. 

piut.vii.so- The rich favoured this deftrudive fpirit of enterprize, by 
^^^' advancing neceflaries for thefe undertakings 3 the returns of 

which 
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which being found moft precarious, the interefl: for loans was 
encreafed, till, in fine, even a fmall debt became the groundwork 
of an irifolvency ; and undtr fevere laws of credit,- thought ne- 
ceflary in a commercial commonwealth, very many were at the 
mercy of their fellow-citizens. It was a law, that the debtor, 
whofe pecuniary means were infiifficient, was to repay the loan 
by corporal fervice ; but as the interefl of the debt was out of 
all proportion to the principal, well were it, if a difcharge of 
that, and by the fevereft fervitude, could appeafe the tafkmafter, 
and prevent other wanton, and yet legal, exercife of his refent- 
ment. Under fuch circumftances [25], fome even of the moft 
wealthy, but who had avoided all ufurious praftices, dreaded 
the croud of inftruments of ambition, which others of their 
order had under their controul, and which, by a conditional or 
a favourable treatment, might be engaged or conciliated to abet 
any treacherous fchemes of ufurpation on the part of their af- 
piring mafters. Joining with thofe of the middle ftate, they 
fought to anticipate a crifis by a new regulation of the common- 
wealth : they united their efforts to influence the body of the 
people ; the virtues and wifdom of Solon had rendered him 
eminently confpicuous, and, not as ufual by ballot, but by 
general fufFrage, he was declared Archon and lawgiver. 
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Solon being afked, *' How injury or injuftice might be for- 
*' bidden a place in human fociety /' anfwered, '* By teaching 
** all to feel the injuries done to eacJb/' — To fix fuch focial in- 
tereft, fuch philanthropy on inftitution ; to direA equally the 
hopes and fears, equally the reafon and pafCons of al/, to the 
fame objedt, to the fccurity of a//; in a. word, wifely to profit 
of the connexion of felf-love and focial, and by making each 
man a citizen, to make each citizen a patriot, feems to have 
been the great objed: in view throughout the legiflation of Solon. 
To this cfTedt, this great lawgiver reforted not, in poverty of 

political 
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political refource, to the fimple fabric of an unqualified demo- 
cracy ; but imagined and reduced to fyftem a commonwealth, 
wherein virtue, wherein property, artd every filbftantial difcri- 
mination from charadter or pofleflion, was acknowledged and ^pc- 
ferved ; and the beft principles of ariftocratic and popular go- 
vernment were combined by inftitutions equally favourable to 
^fubordination and to liberty, to civil gradations, and to the rights 
of mankind. 



«i- 



■'^".^•i 
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Phit. Vit. So- 
Ion. 



In the aflembly of the citizens at large, Solorf vcfted the laft 
refort of juftice, and of policy, and of eledion ; for the interefls 
of the whole were concerned in the fentence, or decifion, or 
choice : within the higher order or ranks of men, he diftributed 
the great trufts of executive power ; for a liberal education and 
independance he deemed requifite to office, and the diftindtions 
of birth and character might give authority to the difcharge of 
it. He divided the people into four clafles [26], regulated 
by a cenfus of property : the Archonfhip, with other offices of 
expence as well as dignity, were limited to the firft clafs ; the 
lelTer magiftracies, and municipal and military offices, were open 
to thofe of the fecond and third ; thofe of the laft, termed 
*' Thetes,'' were incapacitated from holding places of public 
truft y but from their voice in the aflembly they had, with their 
fellow-citizens, a common intereft, importance, and fecurity. 



Ibidem. 



Xenoph. floX. 

Cap. 3. § J. 

Plut. Vit. So- 
Ion. 



To the Eupatridai or nobles he confined the great council 
and judiciary court called Areopagus, and beftowed on it every 
honour and dignity : to equiponderate the balance, he on the 
other fide conftituted a fenate annually to be chofen from the 
feveral tribes ; and in this were refident the greater political 
power and authority : all matters, whether of revenue, or legif- 
lation, or war, or peace, previous to a reference to the people, 
were herein propofed, argued, and explained ; and rejedled, or 

dreft 
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dreft but for debate in the aflembly, as (hould feem moft fitting 
and falutary : this fenate, moreover, not only debated on the 
expediency of fuch laws, as it might feem from time to time 
neceffary to introduce into the conftitutional code, ere they 
were propofed in the aflembly 3 but occafionally enaded laws, 
which laws were to be in force for a year, during which period 
of probation, their good or evil tendency became obvious to the 
people, who accordingly annulled, or confirmed them. 

As the Areopagus was compofed only of the moft eminent Piat.vit. So- 
of the Patricians, of fuch as had gone through the Archonfliip 
with credit and applaufe ; fo the fenate was a compound of. the Anft. prf. 
beft men of the whole community ; the candidates lives were j^fciiin orat 
ftridily examined into, by the guardians of their refpedive tribes; »** Timocm. 
and again, previous to the ballot, they were to be approved of 
by the Archons ; nay, fo pure were thofe ftanding for fenatorial 
or other official departments expedted to appear, that if any, with- 
out other crime than that of infolvency to their creditors, fur- Demofth. m 
reptitioufly evaded the fcrutiny, and thus gained a public place ximl^rat/'* 
of truft, death was the penalty of their prefumption. Even Piut.vit.So. 
ebriety in an Archon was a capital offence ; but, on the other Fjp;?"- >j? 
hand, his good fame as well as pcrfon were protefted by laws 
adjudging to death the man who fliould calumniate or infult 
him. Under fuch precautions, the reader will obferve, that ^*'"?'^r^p■ 
the ballot, far from being a ridiculous mode of forming a ma- Lcga«- 
giftrature, preferved impartiality in the ftate, gave difcontent cteCph." 
the colour of irreligion, and to every virtuous and fenfible ci- 
tizen, and to only fuch^ opened a claim to office and a proba- 
bility of fuccefs. 

^ It was the Praetorfhip and other offices and powers which in Hift. fparfm. 
aftertimes Were beftowed by fuffi-age, and not thofe drawn by 
lot, that proved ruinous to the republic. 

F As 
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As the voice of the fenate might be fuppofed for the mod 
part to have fuflicient wreight with the people to influence'and 
dired: their refolutions, each meaner denizen might feem toa 
little interefted in, and, as it were, eftranged from the com- 
monwealth ; in order therein to give him a further felf-confe- 
quence from public occupation, a judicial capacity [27] was 
affigncd to all whofe irreproachable morals and condudl per- 
mitted the claim ; and their names were drawn by lot for the 
feyeral juries in the different courts of judicature. 



Xenoph. Pol. 
Ath. C« %• 



It was ftrongly inculcated, that office was not to be courted 
as giving power and afcendancy ; its powers^ originated in, arid 
belonged only to, the conftitution ; and its duties, and duties 
only, were confidered as properly belonging to the magiftratc, or 
minifter confided in : the more forcibly to inftil this idea, and 
to wipe the blot of injuftice too from this diilindlion, each maix 
in office, from the Archon to the juryman, received a daily fti- 
pend [28] for his fervices and attendance ; and thus too the 
poorer but good citizen, faw not his family diftreffed from the 
facrifice of his private vocation to public duties. 



Plut. Vit. So- 
Ion. 



Various were the laws framed, more particularly to incul- 
cate, that the ftate belonged to every man, and every man to the 
ftat« : the debtor's effisdls might be feized, but his perfon was 
facred ; for his goods * and chattels were private property, but 
himfelf belonged to the republic : exception was made in the 
diftrein to implements of hufbandry and art ; for idlenefs was at 
Athens a crime, and to admit crimes of neceffity were to fofter 
the moft abfurd paradox. In order further to encourage in- 
duftry, it was enaded, that no fon fhould be obliged to fupport 
a father in hiS" old age, who had not taught that fon a trade ; by 
•which law all were induced to cultivate trade, and thereby ulti- 
mately 
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CHAP. ^^^^ might be fuppofed to builds as on its proper bads ; he 
V. made a new diftribution of the lands of Attica, and by agrarian 
inftitutions obviated any future infringement on that diftribution. 



Athens. Dc- 
ipnof. L. 5* 



Atil.Gell. 
L. ft. C. IS. 



To prevent confpiracies [30] of the difcontented and fadious^ 
or at leaft to prevent large and feclufive meetings unknown to 
the ftate, the numbers of guefts at feafts and entertainments were 
limited ; and every where, and at all times, there was free accefs 
to the public cenfors : if any civil commotion occurred, neu- 
trality was fubjcdt to fuch fevere and heavy penalties, that ac- 
tion feemed eligible even to the timid ; and thus all being made 
parties, any particular combination might more readily be 
cruflied. 



It belongs not to this comment to particularife the private 
laws of Solon ; every author of note bears witnefs to the venc- 
pt oratorc & ration they were held in by antiquity : Cicero is a very enthufiaft 
LiT.Hift.L.t. when he fpeaks of this great legiflator ; Livy tells us, that when 
Pofthumius, and others, were fent into Greece by the Decemvirs, 
they were ordered ** Inclytas leges Solonis defcribere, aliarum 
*' Gracia civitatum injlituta^ mores ^ juraque nofcere :" and Ta- 
Tacit. Annti. citus having enumerated other great lawgivers, proceeds in cli- 
max to ** Siuafitiores, Leges Solonis."' 

The opinions of the great ancient writers, on the more public 
part of Solon's inftitutions, merit a particular attention ; as I 
think the bent and fcope of his legiflation hath been often 
miftakcn ; and, as to underftand the future revolutions within 
the ftate of Athens, it is neceflary that the grounds we fet out 
from ftiould be accurately and diftinftly marked out. 



^t6. 



According to the opinion of Ariftotle, the commonwealth 
of Solon was a compound of three feveral forms of govern- 
ment; 
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ment [31]; fays he^ *' Solon happily combined the dates of chap. 
** his republic, in the council of Areopagus having conftituted v. 
** an oligarchy ; in regulations of eledbion to executive powers, ]j^^^^~p^ 
" an ariftocracy 5 and in the laft refort of juftice, a democracy :" ^' »• ^' »^* 
thus this flate was by no means fimply that which we under- 
ftand by the word " Democracy /* which (under the acceptation 
deducible from its etymology) never was a conftitution of go- 
vernment, but the perverfion of a conilitution of government* 
Says the fame author, '* the eccentricities or perverlions of po- 
** liti|:al conftitution, are, tyranny of monarchy^ oligarchy of Ariftot. Poi. 
** ariftocracy, and democracy of a republic; neither of which '^' *^* 
** tends to public good/' He terms the commonwealth of Solon 
Politeia or Republic -, ** and fuclr," fays he, '* ever tends to the 
** public good :" or inverfely, as himfelf hath ftated it, " when ibid. 
** the community is governed by inftitutions tending to the 
*' welfare of all, the name common to every fuch ftate is a re- 
*' public." Ariftotle, in his ftridures on the Legiflation of 
Solon, further obferves, ** that he feems not to have much in- 
** novated on the old conftitution of fenate and magiftracies, but Ariftot. Poi. 
*' fimply to have enfranchifed the people, and to have touched ^•*-^*p»** 
*' the ancient inftitutions only fo far, as feemed neceflary to pro- 
*• mote and fecure that enfranchifement." Plato places the 
commonwealth (jf Solon, yet wider of democracy : he fays, in 
his funeral oration [32],** the conftitution of ftate by which here- put. Mcnex- 
** tofore we were governed, and in moft refpefts are, and ever *"* 
** have been, is an Ariftocracy ; fome may call it a Democracy, 
" or what they will, but in truth it is an Arijiocracy founded on 
** public ejlimation ;" the nervous expreflion of Plato is pecu- 
liarly happy and applicable ; for the regulations requiring a 
competency of charafter and property in thofe pretending to the 
executive government, rendered it truly ariftocratic ; whereas it 
yet was dependant, in the firft inftance of its formation, on the 

choice 
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choice of the people, and in the fecond inftance, of its deniifc, on 
their retrofpedlive approbation and judgment. 



CHAP. 
V. 



Plat. Poiit. g. Plato, in his treatife of an imaginary commonwealth, enu- 
merating fiv« different forms of government, the Ariftocratia, 
Timarchia, Oligarchia, Democratia, and Tyrannis, expatiates on 
the charadteriftics of each ; and then, giving fcope to his fancy, 
places in appofition to each refpedlive inftitution, the character 
of an individual; with the Ariftocratia, the man of virtue and 
wifdom ; with the Oligarchia, the man fraught with envy, ava- 
rice, and pride ; with the Timarchia, the man of ambition and 
honour ; with the Democratia, the turbulent, loofe, and licen- 
tious man j and with the Tyrannis, the man of imperious and 
vindictive temper. The Timarchia, or government of honours 
and nobility, Plato lays as a medium betwixt the ariftocracy and 
oligarchy, and the ariftocracy he prefers to all : but Plato's 
Ariftocracy is a free republic, wherein virtue has the only pre- 
eminence ; and his Timarchia is the ariftocracy of other politi- 
cians ; whereas his Democracy is no conftitution of government 
at all, and fcarccly even implies a community ; the philofopher 
fuppofing each conllituent to a<ft feverally and individually, with- 
out attention or regard to what is doing by the reft of the fo- 
cicty, even on the efleutial points of peace and war; ^\ Nor do 

piat.Poiit. €€ ffj^ ^^^^ y^^j. [23] written or unwritten, to eifedt that no 
*^ one may have a controul over another :" fuch ftate is a mere 
anarchy, and, as the great writer juftly obferves, muft probably 
end in a tyranny, as foon as any one man may attempt it, whofe 
qualities and character are fuited to the extending afcendancy 
with the people to ufurpation of fupreme power. 

poiyb. Hill. PoLYBius makes a juft diftindion, when he mentions the 

Odocracy^ or ** mob-government," as a corruption of the Demo- 

9 cracy. 
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cracy, when taken in the acceptation of fome writers/' The 
Democracy, as it has been called, of Solon, when eftabliflied by 
Clifthenes, was of the beft kinds of republic ; and the evils that 
enfued, in the courfe of Athenian hiftory, from the flux of mo- 
rals, and the concomitant innovations on the original polity, are 
not to be placed to the account of the firft inflitution. To recall 
the republic to its ancient manners and ancient laws, was all that 
even the good old reformer Jfocrates defired. Says he [34], 
*' I forefee but one refource capable of averting the misfortunes ifocrat. Arcb. 
** impending over us, and of remedying the prefent evils \ye 
** labour under i let us recur to that pure democracy as infti- 
** tuted by Solon, the friend of freedom and of his country,, and 
*' as eftabliflied by Clifthenes, when he expelled the tyrants,, and 
** united the people of Athens.'* 

Whatever term Ifocrates, and whatever term even Solon (if his 
letter to Crcefus be genuine) may have cbofento adopt, as Plato Ep.Soion.ap, 
exprefles it ; from the great authorities above cited, it appears to '^^' 
have been both his and their meaning, that the commonwealth 
of Athens was originally a mixed republic : that it had a ten- 
dency, however, to become, in procefs of time, a more popular 
and democratic ftatc, will appear from a fammary review of the 
powers vefted in the people by their great legiflator. To the 
public affembly of the citizens were afligned public delibera- 
tion on queftions of the commonweal ; a negative in legiflation 
on the edifts, or propofitions of the fenate ; debate and ultimate 
decifion on fubjedts of general policy ; the affcflfment and difpo- 
fition of revenue j direction of its application, and revifion of it« 
management; the laft rcfort of jufticc in cafes of public delin- 
quency ; and the dedion to military command, and to fome 
civil offices, in cafes wherein the inftitution preferred the courfe 
of fuflFrage; and (wh^t was the moft important in its confe- 
qucnces) the ciciaion in aU cafes when a general fenfe of pccu- . 

liar 




fid. 
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liar exigency and peculiar merit called for a fupcrceffion of the 
ordinary mode by ballot ; yet with attention to regulations of 
cenfus and legal difqualifications, which could not be difpenfed 
with from any fentiment of danger or predilection which a par- 
piuhVit. Ari. ticular occafion or charaSer might fuggeft. Draco was called 
to the archonfliip by popular fufFrage, fo was Solon, and fo wa& 
Ariftides afterwards. 

To fuch extenfive powers, and lodged in fuch hands, it might 
be obferved, that no diftindions arifing from property, from 
birth, or from charadler, could form a proper balance ; that every 
regulation to the prejudice of popular interefts, or popular will, 
was merely matter of fufferance ; and that the fcales of a mixed 
and qualified conftitution of government were no ways equi- 
poifed : I will add, that, as the fteelyard funk ever fo little, the 
weight muft Aide down the beam, and give yet greater mo- 
mentum to the power which had the undue influence. Thus 
monarchies become tyrannies, and ariftocracies become oligar- 
chic : when this influence is the influence of the people, it is 
more certain in its efl^edt, and more dangerous to any conftitution 
of government, than the ariftocratic or monarchic, or any other 
branch thereof whatever ; for the obvious reafon, that the 
greater numbers of the people to the political, add a natural force 
and confequence in tbemf elves ^ which a prince, or a fadlion of no- 
bles, muft depend for xx^onothers. All governmcBts in which there 
is admitted a legal and direSl power of the people by themfelves 
or reprefentatives, hence have been, and, I think, ever muft be 
diflTolved, by that power exceeding its original and legal limits, 
or by its extending, through its own authority, thofe legal limits, 
which is the fame thing ; and which we fhall find was the cafe 
at Athens, where, to ufe the force of Ariftotle*s expreifion, the 
Politeia was perverted into a democracy ; a loofe and licentious 
ftate, wherein the paflions of the high and mean fpirited are ever 

at 
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af variance ; wherein all the varieties of the human compofition 
aft, and 'are adtcd upon ; and wherein the diffenfions of the rich, 
the needy, and of a thoufand intermediate defcriptions of men, 
give an opening to, or rather neceffitate, fadlions, intrigue, and 
corruption : till fome artful and enterprifing man, through great 
qualities and adlions, or through deceit and peculation, or joint- 
ly by honourable and by indiredl means, acquires a credit and 
afcendancy with one party of the people, which empowers him 
to dire£t, to lead, to command, and, perhaps, to enffave the peo* 
pie in general, and his partizans with the reft. 

The examples to the theory contained in thefe obfervations 
arc frequent and forcible. In the immediate courfe of this 
work— like to the fix vcrfes prefixed to a canto of Spenfcr or of 
Ariofto — the ftory of Pififtratus ftands forth an epitome to the 
comprehenfive hiftory of the republic. 

How blind is man ! how dark feem the paths through which 
a beneficent Providence often condudls him to fucccfs ! Whilft 
we perufe the innumerable examples upon record of flight mif- 
fortune conducing to much profpcrity ; of the miferies which 
in the lives of many have proved agents to their fuperior happi- 
nefs ; of ftates elevated through the improbable means of dcpref- 
fion; we ought not, in the apparently evil fituation of ourfelves 
or country, to cherifh our defpondency by fpecious calculation or 
prefumptuous forcfight ; but rather look up to the divine will 
in thankfulnefs,— 

~ ^od liceat jperare timenttt ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 



It was fcarcely poffible that the habitudes of fubferviency 
and command fh6uld fuddenly be eradicated; and private dif- 
content was more likely to find frefh plea for fadion in, than 
to be quieted by, new arrangements. When Solon pruned the 

G privileges 
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privileges and power of the oligarchy, the refentment muft have 
been great ; when he beftowed new liberties on the people, the 
gratitude might have been little. It was in the temper and 
frame of human nature, for the few to remember the lofs, and 
for the number to be carelcfs of the gift. In fine, it was not 
probable that order and freedom (hould be fuddenly eftablifhed 
amongft a people accuftomed to the alternatives of turbulence 
or fubmiflion ; the more perfed: the fyftem, the lefs conftant 
adherence thereto was to be expedted from the wavering quali- 
ties of indolence, avarice, fervility, and ambition. It was the 
ufurpation of Piftjlratus that prepared a Jirong and adequate founda^ 
tionfor the commQnweahb of Solon. 

Diog. Lacrt. PisisTRATus provcd the beft of kings; and by his authority 
Herodouciio. enforcing due obfervance of the private, and of fome too of the 
public inftitutions of Solon, he taught that great lawgiver's 
name gradually to be revered ; till arrived at a proper maturity, 
the ftate availed itfelf of an opportunity to firmly eftablifli the 
whole body of laws, and the conftitution fb wifely calculated 
to make them an happy and free people. 



CHAP. 




T 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF PrSISTRATUS. 



HE ready acquiefcence of the Ploutocracy in the Icgif- Pi«t. vit. Soi. 

lation of Solon, could not proceed but from the impoffi- vit.cjufd. 
bility of immediate refiftance to a meafure they did not expecft, 
&nd therefore were not prepared to oppofe. His Agrarian laws ; 
his Seithadhia [35], or remiffion of debts ; their previous life 
of cruelty and injuflice, which no adt of amnefty could cancel 
in the book of confcience, however it might preclude public 
punifhment, or private infult j — thefe, and many other circum- 
ftances gave birth to conflidling paflions of various bent and 
force ; but all pufliing to the fubverfion of a government fo ob- 
noxious to the prior habits of vice and tyranny. 

The difaffedted to this new commonwealth formed a coali- 
tion ; and, had it not been for the more foaring ambition of 
fome of the party, again had the ftate recoiled into all the evils 
of its tyrannous ariftocracy : Lycurgus and Megacles, two of Hcrodotciio. 
the moft powerful and opulent of the rank of nobles, headed l.%.'c.s.' 
each their refpedtive forces, in contention for the fupreme 
power 5 and the maritime and inland inhabitants of Attica 
formed two diftinft parties, adhering feverally to the one and 
other of thefe great men, when Pififtratus raifed a third party 
from the refufe of the mariners and populace, and bore down 
the whole weight of landed intereft together. The hatred of 
the poor to the rich is the caufe to which Ariftotle attributes Arift.Poi.L.5. 
his fo readily gaining the multitude in his favour ; but it may ^* ^' 
ht placed to the account of a general caufe, ever operating in 
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like manner under like circumftances. About the fame time , 
that Pififtratus became tyrant at Athens, Panaetius ufurped at 
Leontium, Cypfclus at Corinth, and Dionyfius at Syracufej^ 
L. 5. c. a. and all from having been demagogues and affertors of popular 
freedom. Of all the paths to ufurpation^ the moft ready is 
through the favour of the poorer clafs ; their numbers are at 
once greater, and no individual intereft therein is of fufficient 
moment to- break the combination ; their intellect being con- 
fined to narrower limits, its feat and bent is more eafily difcovered 
by the artful orator; and, of nearly equal force and tenor through- 
out the lift of individuals, he is not at the pains of fearching 
for and combining the varieties of reafoning fuited to different, 
tempers and minds ; and thus is his tafk lefs difScult ; and as 
his art is lefs neceffary, his fallacy is lefs obvious. The paf- 
fions, too, of the multitude are eafily awakened, and, undiredted 
by penetration to diftant objedts, are cwitented to fympathize 
with thofe before them, and thus readily are worked upon by 
the well-adled part of an ambitious demagogue* 

To thefe obfervations, it may be added, on the particular 
fubjedt of the ufurpation of Pififtratus,— that whoever, and 
however great may be the firft inciters of commotion, it is in 
the mafs of the people that then lays the ultimate refolve; the 
ties of government being loofened, the multitude -feel and exert 
too their own ftrength ; and to direft and take the lead in their 
caufe (as they may be taught to confider almoji any caufe), they 
ever prefer fome bold and infidious pretender to patriotifm, 
whom, as the creature of their own making, in the figurative 
put.Poi.L.s. language of Plato, ** they fujiain, pamper up, and make important 
'* and great ; and when a defpot is given birth to, it is from Jucb 
^^Jlock that his honours and power bud forth [36]." 



QUINCTILIAN 
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QuiNCTiLiAN feems defirous, in his delineation of a pcrfed chap, 
orator, of entering into competition with the wife man of the v i . 
Stoics, by crouding into the catalogue of accoraplifhments, every 
virtue and every talent. Perhaps Pififtratus approximated the 
exalted character nearer than any of antiquity. Cicero.calls him in Bruto. 
the prince of Grecian eloquence [37]. His epiftles breathe the Ap.piog.La- 
fpirit of virtue and philanthropy: his bravery had been proved Piut.vit.soil 
in a war with Megara, as well as in the enterprize that placed 
him on the throne : his wifdom was efteemed fuch, that his AthenaeDeip. 
name was added to the lift of fages of Greece : he was the firft auLGcIKL.^* 
who inftituted a public library ; and the friends to learning and ' *^* 
the liberal arts remember that it was, perhaps, to the erudition 
and care of Pififtratus that we owe the prefent exiftence of the 
Iliad : as a man, and as a citizen, we have the great lawgiver's cicero in Ora* 
exprefs affent to his poflefling the virtues of either in fo eminent Ep!soi.ap.Di. 
a degree, as to leave no room for cenfure, excepting of his am- ^' ^*^"* 
bition to be fupreme ; aiia when vefted with the fupreme power, 
each acrimonious reproof of Solon ftill clofes with the can- 
feffion, ** that he was the beft of kings.'* 

Solon was much indebted to him for every mark of private Pifift.Ep. ap. 
regard and friendfhip ; and his charadlcr as a legifl^itor owed not '^^* 
lefs to him on the fcorc of public honour and veneration; for 
Pififtratus not only adopted and enforced his laws, but recom- 
mended them too by the moft condefcending example, elevating 
the dignity of the Areopagus by his own public homage and ^''*^' ^^^ 
fubmiifion to its authority. 

PisiSTRATUs [38] was wcU apprized that habits of power H«rodot,cnov 
are not readily foregone, and he accordingly baniftied the chief 
of the ariftocracy from the city. He well knew that the idle -ffiiian. ni(L 
would be meddling and tumultuous, and therefore neceftitated ^' '^ '*^ 
every denizen to purfue fome trade or occupation ; but, as he 
j; likewife 
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likewifc forefaw, that commerce was not to be foftered but by 
a fpirit of equality, and national freedom incompatible with his 
views of government, he directed the attention and induftry of 
his fubjefts to, as yet much negled^ed, agriculture. Perhaps, 
too, he had the penetration to judge the career of the Athe- 
nians to have been hitherto too hafty ; and remanded them to 
their primitive occupation, as not being yet fufficiently mature 
for the habitation of a great city,— to grace injuftice with policy, 
to adorn corruption with elegance, and to clothe, as it were, the 
nakednefs of vice. 

PisisTRATus underwent many reverfes [39] of fortune^ 
I have but little regret that materials are wanting for a defcrip* 
tion of the petty wars and details of government during the 
fevehty years of the decennial archonfhip, or the times imme- 
diately fucceeding ; but I lament that the viciilitudes of the life 
of Pififlratus have not been fufficiently particularifed to afford 
" tbejpirit ofcharaSier and event.** 

H«rodot.€i4o. Were we acquainted with a minute detail relative to Mega- 
cles connecting himfelf with his competitor Lycurgus to expel 
their common enemy ; his recal of that enemy to worflt his 

Aiift.Poi.L.c. pi'ior opponent; the fecond cxpulfion of Pififtratus, from mo- 
tives of family refentment and domeftic intrigue ; and, again, his 
reftoration to the regal feat ;— had we, I fay, a juft and particu-* 
lar account of each fad and agent of this wondrous little hiftory^ 
fo much political theory might be found to concenter in it, as 
to merit not a chapter, but a volume. 

As much virtue and as much wifdom have often been em- 
ployed to effefl: a purpofe in common life, as to manage a mi- 
nifterial bufinefs ; and the memoirs of one, whofe hours arc' 
checquered with the fundtions and difficulties of at once a pub- 
lic 
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lie and private ftation, moft juftly engage the avidity of the 
reader : how much, then, would his attention be fixed to the 
interelling leflbn of a comnxonwealth repeatedly wavering to 
domeftic incidents, and public and private interefts, reciprocally 
influencing, and depending on, the one, the other ? 
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CHAP. VIL 



OF HIPPARCHUS OF ARISTOGEITON AND HARMODIUS. 

OF THE LOVER AND THE BELOVED. 



Hercdot. CHo. 



Plat, in Hip. 
parch. 



SO firmly had Pififtratus eftabllflied his power, that on his 
deceafe, it defcended peaceably and without commotion to 
his children ; and we are told, " they were not lefs heirs to 
** their father's virtue and wifdom than to his throne." 



Ibid. 



Suid. in Hip- 
pai'ch. 

^lian. L. 8. 
C. *. 

Paufan. A- 
chaic. 

Plat, in Hip- 
farch. 



Whatever might be the participation in government be- 
queathed to the other brothers, ftill fuperiority of merit, as well 
as the rights of elderhood, placed the chief authority in Hip« 
parchus [40] ; who having, under fuch a preceptor as Pififtratus, 
imbibed an early tafte for the polite arts, purfued them through 
every branch of the mechanic to the more liberal, and to the 
moft exalted : he planted and walled in the Academia for the ufc 
and difquifitions of the philofopher ; he enlarged and amended 
the compilation of Homer's Rhapfodies, undertaken by his fa- 
ther ; and, to awaken new emulation among the Mufes, his pa- 
tronage was held forth to every fervant of ParnafTus ; and Simo- 
nides and Anacreon were his friends. The city was a great part 
rebuilt, and every where adorned under his infpedion ; and as 
the progrefs of art difplayed itfelf in the beauteous appearance 
of Athens, fo equally did fcience (how its influence in the po- 
lifhed demeanor of the Athenians. 



The profpedls of temperate government and national tran- 
quillity, which the growth of the fine arts and of urbanity fo 
readily and fo fpcedily adorned, were foon however clouded ; 
and happily ere the minds and manners of men wtre thereby fof- 

tentd 
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ifcencd and riendered pliant to th« evils that threatened them. 
The king bccanie a tyrant ; his fubjedls were oppreffed ; refift- 
ancc begat further oppreflion; till the enormities of defpotic 
crudity exceeded the fuiFerance of a people who had once been 
free, and yet renuembered their ftate of freedom; and the firft 
rcfentment of wanton tyranny, ftom a generous and daring fpirit, 
^^ armed," as the hiflorian expreffes it [41], ** with the prin- DJod. sic. ex- 
^* ciplcs and leflbn of the inftitutions of Solon," afforded an ^?J^7'^* 
example which roufed the dormant fenfe of the powers, of the 
rights, and of the liberties which^hofe inftitutions held out to 
the citizens at large ; md they brftvejy axxd fuccefsfuUy affertcd 
their claim to the poiTeftion of the conunon wealth of Solon. 

Can we fuppofe, when from the catalogue of emperors and 
kings fo many are to be feledted who began their reign with 
juftice and clofed it in tyranny— can we fuppofe, that for years 
they feverally concealed a depravity of mind,, and from the firft, 
internally acknowledged the immoral tendencies which covered 
their future days with fhame and ruin ? Rather am I inclined to 
hciieve, that the plenitude of power hath bc^n the firft caufe of 
copruptioii ; that the moft virtuous of dipfpots have, at fome 
Unifter hour^ unwarily adn^itted adulation, thence aftuoied arro- 
gance, and thence (whilft Jthey no longer duly poifed th? fcale of 
relative duties and merits) have unfeelingly regarded the wrongs 
or miferies of thofe imploring their; juftice or beneficence. 
^* The beft pf men/' fays Herodotus [42], ** may be corrupted Hcrodat.TM- 
^* by power, may lofe their virtue, and even their habits of 
^* virtue:'' 

TaciT'Us, in his Auguftan hiftory and annals, hath placed the 

xrhange of manners ia the feveral .emperors of Rome, to the ac- 

count of diflimulation covering for a time the natural humour 

and turn of mind, which, when occafion permitted^ refumed its 

. H original 
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CHAP, original bent and force ; - the fcntenc'e ** ^a reconderef, auBaqui 
VII. ** promeretf'* is frefh in every reader's mind, from the quotation 

T^t!Anii7i ^^ ^^ elegant writer of thei prefcnt age. I cannot agree with 
Tacitus, and to refute him I revert to the details of charaficr he 
has given us : if I could accept of any authority, I am fure it 
is that of Tacitus, but— to borrow a fentence of Machiavel, and 
I apply it not more particularly to this fubjedl, than to every 

Mach. Difc. fubjeft, and to this entire book — " I neither do think [43]f nor 
** ever will think it a fault to fupport any opinion with reafon- 
*' ing, without authorities on my own part, and without con- 
** ftraint on others/'—*' Nero, when he firft came to the throne, 

Ann. IS. €€ ^^5 jjjg darling of his people [44]/' faid the tribune Julius 
Flavins 5 ** nor was any of your foldiers more faithfully at- 
•* tachcd, nvhilft you was deferving of our affedtion ;" and furely 
Nero deferved that affedtion, ** when he confidered how to cikOt 

A». 18* ** a general relief from all impofts and taxes, and gratify maiw 
** kind with fo noble and extenfive a bounty." 

But the ^^vtvidus animus** of Nero was not proof againft thr^ 
corruptive habits of defpotifm. Whatever Tacitus, in his re- 
finements of penetration, may have imagined of the fimulation 
and of the diffimulation of Tiberius ; I cannot fuppofe but that 
he meant to reig(i well, when oa his outfet he declared to an 
T4iclt.ABa.3. old enemy, " wrongs done me when in a private charader, I 
** will never revenge in the charadter of prince :*' and when he 
refufed all adulatory honours and undue authority, advifing the 
fcrvile fenate *^ not lightly to change what had been framed in 
** wifdom, and fandtioned by experience; that theic emperor 
«>idem. ** had burthens fufficient and fufficient power; that law was 
'* ever weakened, when authority interpofed; nor fhould ever 
*^ the executive power be recurred to^ in cafes for which the 
** laws had made adequate proviiion.'' 

How 
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Hb^ greatly the mind of Tiberius degenerated, from the aera chap. 
of this fpeech to that of his debaucheries in the ifland of Ca- vii, 
pri, I fhould likewife place to the account of fedudive power : 
fo tocy the depravity of Caligula, who at firft was the favourite 
of the people, not more on account of his birth, or of his mi- 
litary education, whence he received his firname, than from that sueton.vrt. 
of his ingratiating manners : nay, the youth of even the bloody 
Caracalla was as amiable as his maturity detefled; fays Spartia- .£iiaii.Spart; 
nus, ** his youth was gentle, ingenuous, complacent to his * ' *^' 
** parents, affable to their friends, ingratiating with the people, 
** agreeable to the fenate/* Not to enumerate further exam- 
ples, and from hiftory I could enumerate many, I will clofc this 
fubjefl: with a fadl cited by Paufanius relative to the defpots, 
whofe hiftory is now before us ; fays he, '* Pififtratus, and 
*^ likewife his fon Hippias, were diftinguifhed for philanthropy, pa,,fa„^ j^^^ 
and their moderate ufe of power, till, on the death of Hip^ 
parchus, the mind of Hippias became enflamed and refent- 
^* ful :" Hipparchus himfelf was of the number of thofe whofe 
virtues ceded to the baneful influence of unbounded power; Thucyd. l.6. 
from a vain attempt to corrupt the morals of Harmodius, he l.*^'^ c^\'o, 
direded his attack to the chaftity of the young man's fifter ; Juftin.Hift. 
the youth enflamed with rage at the repeated infult, told his 
ftory, and intimated his defire of revenge to his preceptor Arif- 
togeitonj Ariftogeiton fympathifed in his pupil's juft refent- 
ments, and with ardour joined in a confpiracy to aflaflinate Hip- 
parchus. 

We are informed that Hipparchus, three days previous to his Htrodot. 
death, faw a vifion, which foretold hrm the confequences of his ^'^^^ * 
vices and injuftice; Is it to be wondered at, that remorfc found 
a fpeiftre for a tyrant ? or that an evil confcience fhould ftart at 
a fhadow, and lend its fears the fpirit of prophecy ? " Ferane hac Piin. Epiii, 
*^ affirmare mn aufim, intereft tamen exempli ut vera videanturT 

H 2 Harmodius 
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Harmodius accompliflied bis purpdfe of revertge, but fell 
in tbe. conflift ; Ariftogeitdn was fciidd and referred for the 
fentence of Hippias, brother and fucceflbr to the deceafed king : 
i^' 9« to every queftiori, even when on the rack, he anfwened with the 

moft detern^ined fortitude > and being aiked by the incenfed 
monarch the nanies of his accomplices in the confpiracy, he di- 
rected his revenge to the moft faithful adherents of the tyrant, 
and by firmly and invariably recording his deareft inmates in the 
accufation [45], blackened every future hour with horror and 
fufpicion- 

The connexion of Arlftogeiton and Harmodius, of the olct 

man and of the young, or (as the Greeks termed them) of the 

lover [46] and the beloved, is fo well known, afid yet has been 

fo often, aii4 fo much mifconftrued, that a fhort digreflion on' 

the fubjed: may not improperly be introduced into this eflay. 

Pint. Vit. That fuch connexions were univerfally^ in practice we hdve the 

jEUan^^L . authority of all antiquity to prove ; in many of the moft vir- 

Cap. 10. tuous republics, and particularly in Sparta, it was infamous for 

a youth not to be the objed; of afFedion to fome one of naaturer 

Ibid. L, 3. age; and yet iElian tells us, that *' if fuch intercourfe were 

^' '*• ** polluted, exile and even death were the penalties of the of-^ 

*' fence:" nor was the fenfe of criminality confined to Sparta j. 

the general abhorrence thereof is expreffed in the ftrongeft terms 

Plato de Lfg. by the divine Plato, in his firft book of laws ; and Solon in the • 

jEflhin orat Athenian code adjudged the convidt to death without alterna- 

in Timarch. tivc. But had wc not thefe and many other authorities for the 

Diog. La«rt. purity of thefe attachments 5 were we not told of the chafte pre- 

Vit. S6lon. . r 1 

Plat. Aidb. diledtion of Solon for Pififtratus, of Socrates for Alcibiades, of 
Corn. Nep. Dion tor rlato, and of many other great men for fome young, 
xenoph. pupil or follower -, could we yet fuppofe (and fome have fup- 
JbtiIL l. 4. pofed) that thefe friendfhips were ever fullied with immorality, 
and that mere cuftom^^ in a word, could give the moft horrid and 
6 • difguftful 
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difguftful vice a preference over the deareft and moft neceflary chap. 
inftinct' of nature ? vii, 

I AM perfuaded that the prohibition of the connexion of piutarch-Diff. 
flavcs with boys, merely alluded to the particular but pure amity ^^\^^ ^.^ 
above defcribed, and was fuggefted from the idea of advantages Lycurg. 
enfuing fuch correfpondence, advantages of inftrudtion and libe- 
ral document, which the young domeftics could not generally 
imbibe, but to the prejudice of that humility fo neceflary to fer- 
vitude, in a (late wherein the flaves fo much out-numbered the 
citizens. This aflumption of principle is warranted from ana- 
logy > Plato, in hii Sympofion, wherein the fubjed: of thefe at- 
tachments is beautifully and morally difcuflfed, mentions that 
the connedions alluded to, were ftridlly forbidden within the 
provinces of the Perfian king ; not that the purity of Afiatic 
manners was fhocked at the apprehenfion of a vicious inter- 
courfe, but, in the words of Plato [47}, *^ It is on account of PiatomSym- 
'* the defpotic fyftem of government, that a communion of phi- 
*' lofophy and gymnaftic exercife is degraded or profcribed in 
*/ thefe countries ; whilft it is deemed inexpedient to the go- 
** verning power, that the governed Should become endowed 
^' with elevated fentiments, or acquire the force which might 
" refult from virtuous union and attachment J' What happy 
prefages might each Grecian patriot entertain of the advancement 
of ftrength, of wifdom, and of virtue within his republic, whilft 
each younger denizen was inftruded by the condud and coun- 
fcls of fome adopted father, who was to inftil into him the love 
of virtue, and of his country, then blefs his work, and exult- 
ingly live over again in the public and moral merits of hi^ 
pupil ! 

It was by diredion of their Icgiflator, that in the gymnafia of ^iian. l. 3> 
Sjjarta, the older men attended to the progrefe of the youth in plJt!vit.Ly- 

the ^"^g- 
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the difFerent flages of education^ inftru£ted them in martial ex^ 
crcifest and fharpcned their wits by fubtile queftion, till the la- 
conic reply became as proverbial as Spartan difcipHne : that each 
veteran ihould fix his predilection on fome meritorious young 
man, as fit objedt of his exclufive care and tuition, wras no ex- 
traordinary efFeft of the inftitution ; and the maxims of ftatc 
wifely authorized and direfted too the partiality; for favour too 
generally diffufed lofes that energy of afFeftion, which might 
give greater zeal to each elevated mind, when forming the mind 
cf another confentaneous to itfelf, and thence expcdtant too 
equally of gwtitiide and glory. From the fchool of Lycurgus, 
without the letter of inftitution, much of its fpirit diffufed it- 
felf throughout Greece, and the band of lovers under Pelo- 
pidas, was not the only band which difplayed a reciprocative re- 
gard and emulation, on occafions wherein the caufe of liberty 
and their country were benefited by their friendly union and 
exertions. The young man would bravely fall ere difgrace the 
leffons of his martial tutor ; the old man would die rather than 
difplay [48] an example inferior to his documents : the attach- 
ment concentered the ftrength of two in one ; to defert, were 
to betray another felf ! Nor, warfare apart, was the connexion 
of indifferent ufe to fociety within the pale of the common- 
wealth : nothing more conduces to vice than the too general 
commerce of the young with the young; reafon in fuch fo- 
ciety is deafened by clamour, loft in impetuofity, or fubdued by 
paffion, nor doth it refift the ufurpation, whilft in example it 
finds a ready palliative to the fuflferance : but the intercourfe of 
thofe of different ages in life, meliorates the charaders of either, 
tcmperinig the morofenefs of age and petulance of youth. 

At a fubfequent ara, when with the growth of public domi- 
nion and wealth, individual power and opulence keeping pace 
became unduly prevalent^ and when the force of the laws bo^ 
12 came 
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came weakened in proportion to the enormities that called for 

their ftrifter execution, I cannot but allow that this inftitution 

was in fome inftances perverted; but it ever fhould be held dif- xcnoph. 

tindl from pradtices which were repugnant to every inilitution, plaTw^Aicib 

and to every code of legiflation, notwithftanding their frequency, gi^|- 

as intimated by the ancient philofophers, orators, and poets* ^?jj^. 

cont.Tirnarck. 
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CHAP. VHL ^ 

OF THE FINAL EXPULSION OF THE PlSISTRATf D^-»-«*^F 
POPULAR GOVERNMENTS-.-^-OF THE OSTRACISM, 



Heroclot. 
Ttrpfich. 



AS the conduft of the two former kings had ferved to pro- 
mote a love of order, and a habit of poliftied demeanor, 
calculated to obviate all danger of licentioufnefs or anarchy, 
fhould a ftate of liberty enfue; fo did the odious tyranny of 
their fucceflbr make that liberty the darling wifh of every Athe- 



nian. 



Paufan.Att. 



Htrodot. 
Terpficb* 



Incensed at the aflaflination of his brother, and alarmed by 
the informations of Ariftogeiton, Hippias fhowcd vengeance the 
bloodieft paths of cruelty ; and as fufpicion found him objects, 
remorfe envenomed, and pradlice hardened his mind to a fami- 
liarity with the horrideft fcenes of maflacre and oppreflion. His 
fubjedts were vexed with new and accumulating impofts, and 
every citizen's competency was drained, and his neceffities poft- 
poned to the luxuries and excefs of a vicious court ; \Vhilft 
each noble, eminent for wealth or merit, hourly was in danger 
of falling a viftim to the fears of the defpot, or to the avarice 
of his adherents : many, under thefe circumftances, voluntarily 
left their native country, and many were driven into banifli- 
ment, to pamper the creatures of the palace with confifcations. 

Every paflion united to urge thefc exiles to a recovery of 
their loft fortunes and country ; and a connection of one of the 
families profcribed, with the Pythian prieftefs, happily fuggcftcd 
the means of fuccefs : this minifter of the oracle, at their infli- 
ction^ interefled the Lacedemonians in the enfranchifement of 

their 
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their city ; conftantly replying to each queftion of religion or chap. 
(late, with a previous injundtion to deliver Athens from tyranny. viii. 
Whether from the ambitious defire of fome pretence to get foot- ^ ^ 

ing on the other fide the ifthmus, or from other political, or 
perhaps from really religious motives, the Spartans promifed the 
afliftance required, and accordingly fent an army, but of fmall 
force, vrhich was worfted by Hippias and his auxiliaries. 

No longer was the enterprize directed by the meek efforts of 
generous piety ; national pride was concerned ; the Spartans felt Paufan. m 
the indignity of the repulfe, and to efface all memory of the de- 
feat, repeated the attack with redoubled force, and fent their 
king Cleomenes to lead and enfure fuccefs to the expedition : 
fortunately his troops intercepted the children and family of Hcrodot, 
Hippias attempting to evade the dangers of the fiege, nor would ^^'"^ 
they deliver up thefe precious hoftages to the king, but on the 
condition of his immediately furrendering the citadel, and abdi- 
cating the fovereignty. Thus was Athens freed from the ufurp- 
ing family of Pififlratus. 

Clisthenes, who was a chief agent in the revolution, ibid, 
gained great credit thereby with his countrymen ; and on his 
return, riveting the affections of his fellow-citizens, and parti- 
cularly of the lower claffes, by a fpecious difplay of moderation 
and ability, he fought yet to ftrengthen his authority, by intro- 
ducing new political regulations, which encreafing at the fame 
time the power of the people and his popularity, might give him 
force wherewith to crufh the factions of other great men, and 
particularly of his rival Ifagoras : thus he inftituted the judi- 
cature of the Oftracifm, which rendered the pretenfions of every iEiian.L. 13; 
diftinguifhed cbarafter nugatory and felf-dangerous, who had '**' 
not (as himfelf then had) the ear of the people : to that people 
too he gave further weight and influence in the government, by 

I encreafing 
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cncreafing the number of tribes from four to ten ; and the fenate 
from four to five hundred, fifty being thenceforward to be elect- 
ed from each tribe, inftead of the one hundred fenators from 
Herodot. cd. ^^^.j^ ^f ^^e ancient four. Herodotus exprefsly mentions [aqI 
p- 309- the additional power refulting from thefe regulations to the ci- 

tizens at large; but hath left us to furmife, ** of what nature, 
** and in what degree was its effedt :" the enlarging the number 
of tribes mud have rendered more numerous the Phylarchs, and 
other public offices, and thus have extended the patronage of 
the commonalty, and the diftindions and emolument of place ; 
further, the tribes being more numerous, in all public bufinefs 
tranfadled by tribes, opulence and private connedlion might have 
Ariftoe. Pol. lefs fway, and particularly as among the TAetes, or laft clafs of 
citizens in each tribe, Clifthenes had procured the enrollment 
of many aliens, foreigners, and even flaves : thus the arifto- 
cracy were borne down by numbers, and the favourite of the 
people had alone authority in the commonwealth, Clifthenes» 
now had the multitude at his. difpofal, and, dazzled with the 
opening profpedt of power, fought to abufe the afcendancy thus 
acquired with the people, and to make them the inftruments of 
ufurpation, as Pififtratus had done before him* On ftretching 
his hand out to the fceptre, it however met a competitor for the 
grafp : Ifligoras revived the oppofition to the family of Mega- 
cles, of which Cliflhenes was a lineal defcendant ; and on the 
iicrod. Tcrp- faith of foreign affiftance, he too put in a claim to the throne : 
Paufan. La- during the prior expedition, the Spartan leader had been his 
gueft, and in ancient times fuch hofpitality was ever after a plea 
for favour or affiftance, ftrong as the feelings of a long and ap- 
proved friendfhip. Cleomenes gave a ready ear to the entreaties 
of his hoft, and immediately turning his arms towards Athens^ 
expelled Clifthenes and his party ; and having purfued them, 
beyond the boundaries of the country, returned to mafter the 
city, and model its conftitution and ftate to the will and pleafure 

0$ 
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t)f Ifagoras; but the Athenians had favoured the momentary 
tafte of liberty, and were already become too high-minded to 
tamely yield their necks to the yoke they had fo lately ftiaken 
off; indignant at the renewed attack, they united to reprefs the 
Spartan invafion, and to punifli the few unworthy citizens who 
had joined in the attempt on the public liberties and welfare fo 
hardily and fo happily recovered. 

Cleomenes and his forces quickly gave way to the impe- Herddot. 
tuous fpirit of men who had newly regained their freedom : 
forced into the citadel, he for a while relied on the flrength of 
the place; but finally the determined valour and afliduity of the 
beficgers enforced a capitulation. The Lacedemonians were 
difmifled in fafety ; but the Athenian delinquents were to a 
man put to death, — a propitious facrifice to the afcendant day- 
flar of liberty 1 — The example was efficacious : Clifthenes 
returning from his exile, coincided with the fpirit and views of 
his countrymen, and all with emulative ardour abetted the re- 
cftablifliment of the commonwealth of Solon ; admitting therein 
the Oftraciftic judicature; and the encreafed number of tribes^ 
and in fenate, as before mentioned. 

Ere I enter upon the career of glory and aggrandifement that 
diftinguiflied the hiftory of Athens, I muft once more refume 
the fubjedl of their conftitution of government, as far as it 
feemed replete with caufes tending to fo great an effedt. Thofe 
who objed: to the great powers thereby veiled in the aflemblics 
of the people, would probably fay, ** Who ought to command, 
•' and to confer the powers of command, but the chofch few, 
'* whofe rank and opulence have afforded the means of educa- 
** tion, whofe powers of intelligence and difcrimination are im- 
•* proved and free, and whofe capacity, exercifed in varieties of 
*' private affairs and of felf-cOndud;, fecms fo fuited to regulate 

I 2 '^ the 
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** the condudt of others ? Shall we indifcriminately trufl: our 
** fortunes to the indigent, our honours to the mean, or our 
** private happinefs and the public weal to an ignorant multi- 
*' tude, whofe ears lead but to their paflions, affording a ready 
•' road to the rhetorical agent of domeftic treafons, or of foreign 
*' interefts ?" To fuch I anfwer, — ** You have built truly your 
fairy caftle, and would now brutify each inhabitant of the do* 
main with all the whimfical feverity of a magician in a ro- 
mance ! The intelledts of mankind are originally of a much 
nearer equality than you are willing to fuppofe : the diverfities 
whence you are about to deduce the argument of this fpecious 
declamation proceed from the cafualties around you ; — to fud- 
denly form a democratic body of the heterogeneous mafs you 
have in view, were abfurd indeed ; but the abfurdity is the 
creature of your own brain. When you again examine the 
merits of this form of government, candidly rejedl fuch miflead- 
ing premifes ; confider the democratic branch of government, 
as well modified by cautionary combinations, duly curbed by 
law, accurately bounded by inftitutions, and well framed on the 
beft principles, and well eftablifhed on the happieft pradtice* 
With equality of power, as far as policy Jbou/d concede, fuppofe 
equality of mind as far as nature wi// admit, unaffifted by other 
adfcititious advantages, than fuch as are open to a whole people ; 
every argument refpefting their infufficiency will in fuch cafe 
fall to the ground, for thefe advantages are not lefs great 
than general. May not a conftant attention to public af- 
fairs form the minds of many, as of one, to a verfatility and 
penetration fitted to all the varieties and difficulties of bufinefs ? 
or, without being ftatefmen or generals, may not very many 
learn well to judge of ftatefmen and generals ? — and this is all 
that is neceiTary ; whilft merit will have thus the means of forcing 
its way to office, through public notice and eftimation ; and on 
fuch ought its fole claim to reft. But you intimate the fub- 

ferviency 
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ftrvicncy of a popular audience to every fallacy of an artful ora- chap* 
.tor! And do you really then think, that an affembly daily viii. 
accuflomed to all the artifice and force of harangue, is to be ^ — '— ^^ ^ 
clafled with a modern croud, opening wide their eyes, and mouths 
too, to the declaimer, as if ignorant from which fenfe to receive 
the novel tafle of eloquence ? *' But may not the plea lay to 
** the paflions ?'* Yes, to thofe of fame and public fpirit ; 
to emotions of glory and patriotifm ;— thefe in a learned and 
free ftate (and a free ftate will be a learned one), are the only 
paflions open to the orator : if he hath a hold on more partial 
interefl:s and feelings, the people are no longer virtuous, and can* 
not long be free : — our prcfent confideration is of a people vir- 
tuous, as free. 

I WILL not further dwell on fuperficial or wanton objedlions ^ 

to the rights, to the judgment, to the voice of the people ; ob- 
jedtions founded in mere exceptions to the good fenfe of man- 
kind* 

IsocRATES jufl:ly places the vigour [50] and renown of the ifocrat. orat. 
Spartan government to the account of fuch of its inflitutions as 
were popular or democratic. There is ever a national fpirit [51] 
fpringing from the broad latitude of competition which a free 
commonwealth allows of, that is fuited to engage in, and to 
fuftain, either a firm or an aftive part, as there fhall be occafion 
of refift:ance or of enterprize. Much might be urged on this 
general topic ; but I particularly infift on the great advantages 
accruing fronn the eleftion to offices of (late, and to command 
of the armies, laying within the immediate fuffrage and choice of 
the people : whilft virtuous, fuch was the fource of the eleva- 
tion I though when corrupt and vicious, fuch was the fource of 
the ruin of the Athenian republic. Says Xenophon [52], ** as xcnoph. snii, 
y are the leaders, fo is the republic :" theinverfe is equally true, ^•'**^ ^'^'C.i. 
I — '* that 
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^ *^ that as is the republic, pure or corrupt, fo will be itt 
'' leaders/' 

j-'Efprit del Ip a general [53] is to he chofen, the people well know whe- 
ther any one among them has often ferved in war, whether hc^ 
has filled the gradations of command, and whether he has beea 
brave, judicious, enterprizing, and fuccefsful : if a judge is to be- 
^lefted, the people know whether another has been an able and 
difinterefted advocate, has been candid when on the wrong fide^ 
and has been firm when on that of truth and juftice : is a 
quaeftor, or officer of revenue to be appointed ? Integrity, atten- 
tion, and method, extend the character of another man from the 
fmaller circle of his friends, to the converfations and to th© 
confidence of the community at large. Having thefe inlets to 
a juft eftimation of charadters, which no palace, I think, ever 
had, or ever can have, in equal degree ; it remains to confider 
the probable account to which they may be turned by populai 
affemblies ; ftill under the affumption, that they are incorrupt 
as free. Confidering the fubjedt in this point of view, when I 
anticipate its extent, and the dififufive argument which might 
fwell into a compendious treatife,— on the paflions and force of 
reafon in men ; on their individual interefts ; on thofe interefti 
being comprifed in a fecial fyftem, and on the fentiment there- 
of becoming prevalent, where the individual interefts, being too 
numerous to exift feparately, become therefore more united ; on 
the fenfe of fafety, and on the opinion of protedtion ; on th« 
hopes of eftimation, and thence on the favour to juft objeds of 
efteem; and on various other fprings and motives to choice, 
which to properly elucidate, demand a laborious refearch into 
the deepeft recefles of ethics and of policy : when I confider this, 
j^^^ I am rather inclined to refort to examples and authorities, and 

Mach.Difc. briefly obferve, what a glorious, what an immaculate feries of 
.1. .sSr fpig^jjj characters graced the Roman confulfliip from popular 
3 fuffrage ! 
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fuiFrage I Under fimilar mode of choice, what tranfcendant ex- 
amples of wifdom, probity, and valour iflued forth from Car- 
thage ; nay, from every petty commonwealth in Sicilia and 
Apulia, from Drepanon to Metapontum ! what charafters fig- 
nalized the eledlions throughout Greece ! and, finally, what 
great, virtuous, and able men ftept fucceffively into the field of 
renown, during nearly a century, fent forth by the aflemblies of 
Athens 1 

Perhaps too the very exertions and confequent fuccefs of 
thefe generals and admirals of the people are to be placed to the 
like account of the conftitution of government : Their power 
and command were the refult of public eftimation, and its du- 
ration depended thereon : they had thus the people to fatisfy 
and to conciliate, and often their period of office allowed but 
a (hort time to conciliate them; to gain the favour of their ^^^"dMRfm* 
fellow-citizens, they thence preffed on each moment of their P^r Montcf. 
employ for new occafions of fignalizing themfelves, urged en- 
terprize on enterprize, and the final refult was conqueft and 
dominion for their fovereigns, the republic. 

Having thus curforily pointed out the tendency of the 
commonwealth to encreafe of empire and glory, I venture fur- 
ther ; and (a warm advocate for the liberties of mankind, liber- 
tics whicli political inflitution ought not wantonly to corrode or 
amputate, but medicate with the tendered hand) I affert, that 
the free ftate of Athens, in the high perfedion of its cftablifh- 
ment, was the ftate the beft calculated for general happinefs,, 
and that any true and good objedtion to it is founded, not on 
the immediate vices of fuch conftitution of government, but in: 
the prcfumptive [54] brevity of its career. 

In 
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In fuch ftate, the primary authority is refident in the many $ 
but of force, the executive power muft be delegated to the few j 
thcjirji is in the hands of the people, whofe will being once de- 
termined and promulgated, neceffity from day to day more rarely 
calls for their interpoiition ; ihtfecond, entrufted to their agents, 
requires unremitted exertion ; as the one power becomes dor- 
mant, the latter encreafes in vigilance ; till at length the im- 
portance of the ftate yields to the confequence of private men, 
and the fervant of the public direfts the legiflation he fhould 
obey ; whilft the individual, acquiring influence from the ma- 
giftracy, reciprocally communicates that afcendancy to his 
office : thus gradually the conftitutional balance is loft ; and the 
commonwealth, whatever of its laws or exterior forms it may 
for a while retain, hath deviated from the fpirit of its fyftem, 
and which/conftituted at once its vigour and confiftency ; which 
at once gave to the ftate moderation and force, at once enfured 
to the community peace and virtue at home, and confequence 
and victory abroad. 

Maciiiavel obferves [ss]y in the firft chapter of the third 
book of his Difcourfes, ** that the moft perfedt political ar- 
** rangement is that which hath fomething in its cflence fitted 
** to obviate the difTolution of the ftate, by occafionally recal- 
'^ ling it to the firft principles of its inftitution." Of this 
advantage a popular conftitution of government feems incapable. 
When once fuch ftate is aflfedted, the difeafe is not in the head 
that plans, or heart that wills, or hand that executes ; the whole 
mafs is generally difordered, nor is there a found part through 
which the blood may return in a purer ftate to medicate the 
more corrupted ; the peftilence fpreads through the whole body 
at once, and with that progreffive and fure venom pervades to 
the very vitals of the conftitution, that to attempt a cure were 
vain : to ward oiF the infe<ftiont or to obviate antidotes to the 

firft 
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iirft poifon of it, may not be (o forlorn a hope. In a mixed 
ftate, or limited monarchy, it is from the vitiated morals of its 
conftituents, that government becomes infedted : in a republic 
of which the democracy forms a leading power, the diforder 
originates in government ; for the people muft become idle, to 
become vicious ; and muft firft lofe attention to the common- 
wealth, to have leifure for diflblutenefs and ruin in their private 
capacities : the depravity then re-operates, and the ftate-fyftem 
once relaxed is broken or diflblved by the evils which its firft 
lofs of energy occafioned, — at the aera when the fpirit of policy 
and legiflation became lulled and torpid, perhaps during times 
of long and uninterrupted peace ; or when, under the preffure 
of general calamity, it yielded up the fenfe of public duties to 
a confidence in, or to the influence of certain refplendent cha- 
radters, too much, too long, and too highly elevated in the exe- 
cutive trufts of government.. 

Knowing then to what evil, and to what part the preventa- 
tive fhould be diredled, is there a panacea of fufficient efficacy to 
enfure fuccefs ? Surely not ! perhaps the moft promifing was the 
fpecies of exile adopted in various republics of yore ; — the Pe- j^j^j gj^ 
talifm of Argos and Syracufe; the Ojiracifm \^it^ of Athens. 



L. II. 

Ariftot. Pol. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 9. 



What ingratitude, to profcribe the virtue that hath long, 
laboured for the p^iblic weal ! What folly, to banifh the man 
whofe abilities might be, as they have been the fupport of the 
ftate ! What ill policy, to fend to foreign climes at once fo ufeful 
a friend, and fo dangerous an enemy ! — Such are objedtions which 
occur on the immediate and firft view of the fubjedt; but they 
muft as quickly yield to the ftrunger reafons in favour of the, 
inftitution.. 
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It from time to time fnatched a dangerous prop from their 
affairs, and bade the people awaken to their own fupport and 
welfare ; it made men wary of pre-eminence, and often taking 
fomewhat from the ever-growing matter of the executive fcale, 
anew balanced the commonwealth. 

Public protection implies particular fubmiffion, and he who 
fubfcribes to fixed ordinances or laws, by feeking fecurity under 
their fhelter, hath no right to deprecate their penalties or pre- 
cautions. 

No charad:er, in a free and equal community, can be of fuffi- 
•<:ient eminence to fuperfede the interefts of ftate, without dan- 
ger that at fome finifter period, thofe interefts may be facrificed 
to fome partial or felf-confideration : inafmuch as the whole 
outweighs the part, it is proper therefore to have the maxim 
ever in view, ** that individual concerns fhould cede to general 
^* welfare, and that a citizen pays but a juft debt to his country, 
** were even life the demand." 

But is not the fcceffion of the old ftatefman or experienced 
veteran, fraught with politics and difcipline, a lofs to his coun- 
try ? and if a refentful exile, may he not prove an acceflion to 
its enemies [^y] ? 

With refpeft to the pretended ability and knowledge, the 
fuperiority is more dangerous than ufeful ; in a wholefome re- 
public (and we are not now difcufling the fubjedt of one cor- 
rupted) a found and plain underftanding is the moft faithful, 
and furely an adequate, guide in the ftraight road of virtuous ad- 
miniftration ; and whoever talks of the neceflarily difficult and 
crooked paths of government, is to be fufpedted of meaning 
treachery on the way, and is to be guarded againft, as one defi- 

rous 
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rous of bewildering thofe he is hired to direct, that hU infuf- chap. 
ficiency may be lefs apparent, or treafons more fecure. viii. 

That the Oftracifm might appfear to fome, and might fome- 
times be an unmerited perfecution ; and that, in the bitternefs 
of refentment and difguft, an alienation of good-will might at- 
tend a good man on his departure from the commonwealth, was 
to be apprehended : every circumftance was ftudied therefore to 
mitigate the evil ; property was preferved and remitted during 
the banifhment j its time was limited 3 and the very exile was 
honour. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF GOVERNMENTS OF THE ENERGY OF A NEWLY-FORMED 

REPUBLIC OF THE PROGRESS OF ATHENS. 



THE diftindlions or authorities on which man founds his 
claim to dominion over other creatures were of little 
moment, had he not the means of enforcing fubjedion and obe- 
dience : for this power he relies not on the firm texture of bone 
or of finew ; his ftrength depends not on the frame of his body, 
but on the ^therial fpirit which animates it, on free volition 
cxercifing intelledt, and reciprocally [58] intellect tutoring 
choice, till from the joint aftivity refult force of thought, in- 
genuity, forefight, and courage ; which latter is no other than 
felf-confidence, deduced from the prior acquifitions. 

The more the mind is praftifed in this internal, or home- 
education, the more varieties are left to its deliberation and ,to 
its choice, the more elevated and perfed: will it become ; and 
the greater fuperiority [59] will it give over all other animals, 
whofe faculties being confined to fixed and particular limits, arc 
not able to cope with thofe who can indefinitely encreafe their 
own, or command extraneous forces, to mafter in contention, or 
to affert in fovereignty. 

The fame circumftances which diftinguifli man, and make 
all other creatures abjedt flaves to his appetite and pleafures, oc- 
cafion too a difference in the fame fpecies ; and relatively exalt 
an individual, and even a whole people, in proportion as mental 
advantages fhall have been their refpedlive lot. 

In 
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In a defpotic government, fuppoiing even the adminiftration 
to be juft and v^ife, ftill muft an inferiority in the point alluded 
to, be unavoidable ; w^hilft the higher clafs grow enervate in 
over-abundance, and the poorer multitude are deprefled to a mere 
communion with the glebe ; the minds of fuch fociety cannot 
improve by the wholefome education of general exigency work- 
ing with general liberty ; and long as the fuccefs of the number 
refts on the quality of its conft:ituents,'the Tartar will dethrone 
the Chinefe, the favage will conquer the peafant, the free man 
the Have. 

As the genius and fplrit of men become torpid, or loft as it 
were, under the uncontroulable command of one, it is natural 
to fuppofc that an oppofite arrangement will be of ufe to them, 
and that they will become fuperior by aflbciating in fuch man- 
ner, as leaft to coerce the freedom of will, or hebetate by dif- 
ufe the powers of mind in each individual ; and a republic will 
moft effedtually anfwer this important purpofe, the conftitution 
of which favours the equality and independance of each, as far 
as may be compatible with the fafety and union of all ; of this 
let the Athenians be my example : ** they (fays Herodotus) [60] Herodot. 
** when under the controul of their kings, were of no account 
*^ in Greece, but immediately on the fubverfion of the dynafty, 
** they became great, and by far greater, than the people which 
*' had hitherto held them in fo little eftimation." 

It may perhaps be obferved that this change appears too 
fudden, to agree with the previous theory ; that the Athenians 
feem rather infpired than taught ; rather elevated by fomc in- 
ftantaneous than chronical advantage ; for they appear to have 
anticipated all the progreffive wifdom of council on the firft 
emergency, and all the energy of action in their firft enterprize. 
Let it be remembered, that this people had been meliorated by 

viciflitude. 
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viciffitude, and the falutary leflbn of tranfient evil, rather Aan 
benumbed by the oppreffion of a long tyranny ; that fomc were 
even fufficiently aged to remember [6i] the prior times of li- 
berty, and joyfully acknowledge the ftar, which brightened the 
evening of their day, to have been the fame which gave glory 
to its birth ; many had paffed in exile the interval of ufurpation; 
and' all had fome particle of the fpirit of their forefathers yet 
left — fome tale to tell of the miferies of flavery, and of the blef- 
fings of freedom — fome hereditary reafoning on private rights 
and public duties. To this, be it added, that the firft outfet of 
a republic is ever marked with peculiar force and vigour : as 
the limbs newly unfhackled, fo the mind liberated from the 
weight of imperious coercion fprings with frefh elafticity and 
ardour to every objedt of a<flivity : the people look up to their 
new compact ; the fentiment [62] precedes the principles of 
freemen, and they firft fupport, they know not why, what they 
afterwards find every reafon to fupport : the fpark of patriotifm 
firft catches, or rather eledlrically pervades the whole band ; nor 
prematurely fails, but retains its light and heat till progreffive 
virtue, wifdom, and felicity give it fubftance to feed on and ex- 
tend itfelf. 

The Spartans, when they liftened to the advice of the oracle, 
and freed Athens from the defpotifm of the family of Pififtra- 
tus, perhaps were aftuated by religion ; or perhaps, and more 
probably, were influenced by fome political motive : that felfifh 
ftate (for felfifti we fhall find it throughout the whole courfe of 
Grecian hiftory, and the character may be deduced from its m- 
ftitutions) was never moved by principles of philanthropy, or 
fatisfied with the fentiment of difinterefted protection. 

Hcrodot. It is to be prefumed that fome error In policy occafioned their 

Terpfich. ^^^^^ compliance with the injunctions of the Pythian prieftefs ; 
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for foon as they faw the tendency of the exploit, foon as they 
found that freedom was a gift incompatible with retribution, 
that this Angular prefent placed the obliged at a diftance from 
the donor, and admitted not of the ordinary forms of fubmiffive 
acknowledgment ; they feem to have repented of their hafty 
interpofition, and of having adopted a meafure, which they too 
late perceived, inftead of rendering the Athenian people fubor- 
dinate from gratitude to them — or weak from divifions among 
themfelves— 'had raifed a fpirit of union and felf-confidence which 
portended rivalfhip of character and dominion : and be it re- 
marked, that when Cleomenes again unflieathed the fvvord, no 
reverence of the will of heaven with-held his. hand from an- 
noying the people he had been ordered to fuccour and fave. 

The refult of the late attempt on the liberties of Athens, in 
favour of the pretenfions of Ifagoras, ferved but to irritate the 
haughty fpirit of the Lacedaemonians ; and the difmiflion of the 
prifoners, inftead of allaying their rcfentnwnt, fharpened it with 
the fenfc of Ihame : fuch obligation admits no medium of 
gratitude ; if it enfures not friendfliip, it enflames enmity* 
Cleomenes was now gathering together a mighty force ; and 
other more neighbouring powers too fought to take advantage of 
the new and unfettled ftate of the republic, and, looking upon 
its wealth and territories as an eafy prey, to join in the invafion 
and to participate the pillage. 

The Athenians faw, and prepared for the impending ftorm ; 
every where they fought afliftance, and even fent to the Perfian 
to proffer their friendfliip and alliance, and afk an honourable Herodot. 
and free fupport in this their diftrefs : the great king queftioned ^^^'^ * 
with furprize the minifters of this new people ; and finally ob- 
ferved, that it became them better to talk of homage, than of 
equal amity before the lord of Alia; that he might be induced 

to 
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to protedt them as vaflals, but could not deign to fervc them as 
allies : the ambafladors unwarily condcfcended to promife the 
offering of ** earth and water," the abjedt acknowledgment re- 
quired : on their return to Athens their condud; was cenfurcd, 
L*6*^*c^"' and the terms of affiftance unanimoufly rejefted. 

The Boeotians had now penetrated into Attica on one fidc; 
the Chalcidenfes were depopulating the coafts ; and the Spartan 
army, compofed of the chief youth of the ilate, and infpirited by- 
the prefence of their two kings, had pafled the ifthmus. 

Herodot. The Athenians, contemning a merely defenfive part, marched 

from their city, and prepared to aflault the enemy with vigour : 
the numbers, difcipline, and valour of the Spartans demanded 
their firft attention, arid to them they diredted their firft onfet. 
The Spartans awaited not the attack ; their kings Cleomenes 
and Demaratus differing with refped: to the invafion, or to the 
condudt of it, the dilTention fo infedted the whole army, that it 
was not thought expedient, in fuch divided ftate, to truft a battle, 
and they and their allies precipitately withdrew to their refpec- 
tive homes ; and left the Athenians at liberty to repel the Boeo- 
tims, and to attack Chalcis ; both of which expeditions were 
crowned with fuccefs, and Athens grew up in renown and con- 
fequence. 
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CHAP. X. CHAP, 

X. 

OF LIBERXy— OF COLONIES OF THE FURTHER PROGRESS 

OF ATHENS. 

CIVIL liberty [63] confills in the fccure pofleffion of par- 
ticular rights, ftation, and property, not to be afFcfted but 
by the adt of the individual who poflefles them, or on the other 
hand without infringement of fome political inftitution, tending 
to a diffolution of the ftate which afcertains and enfurcs them. 
When a form of govern mentcircumfcribes the latitude ofconcef- 
fion to its fubjeds of equal rights and participation, civil liberty 
is confined ; when its policy and laws are inadequate to regular ad^ 
miniflration, civil liberty is infecure. The prctenfions of a juft and 
wife legiflation are, fo to meafure out its proportions of benefit 
and fecurity, and fo to temper public force with individual hap- 
pinefs and eafc, as to leave as little controul for the free-fpirited, 
and as little licentioufnefs for the man of a quiet and homely 
turn to make the fubjcft of anxiety, as are compatible with each 
other, and as abfolute neceflity requires. 

Men of an improved genius and capacity will ytt fometimcs 
pufli their idea of polity to a refinement, calculated to difguft 
them with any inftitution they may be born fubjedt to ; and men 
too, in the extremities of an hot and active, or of a peaceable and 
domeftic fpirit, will find wherewithal to colour their fituation 
with difcontent, and deprecate the coercion or freedom of a po- 
litical conftitution, refpedlively as they are fuited to enterprize 
or quiet,— to the forum of Rome, or farm at Tibur. 

It is certain that no diflatisfadion with the laws and govern- 
ment of his country, whilft adminiftercd according to the fpi- 
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CHAP, rit of the inftitution, can authorife an individual to plot inna*^ 
X. vations, ever pregnant with danger to the whole community;; 
and that the ncccility muft be very obvious and prefling, and the; 
authority of very many muft affent, to make any plea for commo- 
tion expedient or juft. 

But happinefs, it will be faid, is the great end of air poli- 
tical [64] ordonnance or arrangement ; that ftates may not be o£* 
the beft inftitution, or that even thofe of the beft. may have de- 
viated from their firft principle : and furely it: is equally hard for 
a polilhed and wife man to be aggrieved by the errors of a favagc: 
anceftor; or to ftand with his head under a ruin^ becaufe in a 
better ftate it had been a comfortable habitation to his fore- 
fathers. This reafoning will have weight in every country 
which permits not a free egrefs front its dominion; where fuch 
emigration is reftridfced [6 5]* (I fpeak generally and allowing for 
exceptions), the canon is unjuft,. and agrees not with the great 
axiom ** Lex ejifumma ratio,*' for reafon favours the contentment 
and good of eachy when- it interferes not with, that of any^ 

That a body of men^ mayi leave their native country, and; 
that fo doing they withdraw themfelves from the parent ftate^. 
its protedion and its powers, I think qjueftions fo infeparable,that,, 
had not a contrary mode of reafoning been much and often en«- 
forced,. I (hould fuppofe the argument too obvious to render a 
detail neceffary. Afluredly, thofe who depart on a conditional: 
expedition, as they are benefited, fo are they obligated by the 
conditions thereof;, but the voluntary exile, who fceks refuge in« 
the ftorms of the ocean, and trufts his body to foreign climes 
and exotic diet ^ who foregoes the delights of habit, and fweets 
ef long connediion ; who flies from fo many attachments to £0* 
much danger > flies not from diflike to his paternal glebe, or 
habitual feciety i it is from wantj, or it is from diftreflfes which^ 
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affcd the mind more than want ; or it is from fuppofed or real 
grievance of fubjeftion that he efcapes ; and if the imperious 
fway is to purfue him to his retreat, with all its diftreins on 
property, and controul of perfon, the permiflion to quit the 
fhore is at beft trivial and infulting« 

The colony embarking for a region of fixed and regulated 
fociety, of courfe muft acquiefce in the previous compact ; but 
landing on a yet unappropriated fpot, have furely as juft a right 
to adopt the fyftem of aflbciation their prejudices or wifdom 
may fuggeft. 

This was the reafoning of old, and was fupportcd by the 
demeanor of the ancient republics towards the various fettle- 
ments formed in diflant parts, by their diigufted or necefHtous 
citizens ; for neceffity, or from over- population, or from other 
cafualties incident to fociety, might often, and perhaps moft: 
frequently, occaiion many to feek other fortunes, and another 
country. Yet was not the ancient connection wholly loft fight 
of: — the fentiment of affinity, fimilarity of language, of 
religion, and, in great degree, of political inftitutions, muft ever 
in fuch cafe lead nations 'to an intercourfe, to fupport which, 
commerce and alliance ftep in as coadjutors ; and in all times of 
exigency and danger afFeding the mother country or colony, a 
reciprocative plea for fupport and afliftance exifts on ftronger, or 
at leaft on better grounds than thofe of mere fovereignty and 
fubjedion ; grounds framed and cemented by the united feelings 
and interefts of mankind. 

It was from fuch fources, and from fuch fenfe of national 
attachment^ that originated the Perfian wars. 
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It hath been obferved in a former chapter, that Athens had 
early become fo populous, as to neceflitate the departure of its 
chl^.7.^^ fupernumerary citizens for other countries. Ionia was a name 
* ' * * common to Attica; the emigrants firft feized and gave that 
appellation to the diftridt of Aigialeia, where having long (lood 
the brunt of war for a fettlement, finally they were routed and 
driven back to their native country by the -ffioles and Achsei ; 
thence again they ifTued forth, and fettled on the coads of Caria 
and its vicinities, where they built twelve cities, and eflablifhed 
as many independant commonwealths. The early hiftory of 
thefc republics is loft, poflibly with the fixth book of Diodorus, 
or probably was not particularized by any author we now poflefs, 
Berodof.cCo. as the firft mention thereof by Herodotus curforily touches on 
the conqueft of them by Croefus, and their being by him an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Lydia : with Lydia they fell into the 
hands of the Perfian : ftill, however, they were mindful of their 
origin, and the commonwealths of their parent Greece, newly 
liberated from their feveral dynafties, inftilled a fentiment of 
emulation and indignant fhame, which at a favourable crifis 
might have given birth to a revolution.. 

mu^'sSl^^*^* Miltiades of Athens, who had newly thence led a colony 
to the Cherfonefe, judged that crifis to be arrived : Darius, with 
all the chiefs and beft youth of Afia, were employed in the con- 

Herodot. Mel- q^^ft of Scythia ; to facilitate the expedition, with great labour 

^^' and art a bridge had been effefted over the Danube, and thither 

the army was now directing its retreat from the fhows and fa- 
mine of the Norths The pafs was guarded but by a fmall de- 

CufiasinPerf. tachmcut, and Miltiades propofed to the chiefs of the Greek 
ietjtlements to mafter the guard, and then, breaking down the 
bridge, to leave Darius and his troops to perifti in the colds and 
dearth of Scythia ; and thus deftroying at once the tyrant and 
the inftruments of his tyranny^ at leifure to form fuch political 
5 eftablifhments 
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cftablifhments as were confonant to their ideas of juftice, or c h a f. 
claims to liberty. 

The ariftocracies and petty tyrants of each province felt their Herodot.Me^ 
private interefts claffi with this hardy propofal ; and Hiftijeus ^"** 
of Miletus particularly remarking to his fellow defpots, *^ that 
** his and their authority cxifted but in fubordination to the 
** Perfian; and that nullifying the lieutenancy of his power, 
** they gave up their own %' the fcheme of Miltiades met 
with general difapprobation ; and perceiving himfelf to be no Terpficb. 
longer of fervice to his own, or any other colony, he retiirned *^" 
"to a private fituation in his native Athens* 

He had, however, awakened the fpirit of the Afiatic Greeks, ibid, 
and left them prone to revolt, whenever the opinion of their 
leading men fhould cede to the voice of the people i and foon 
they did cede, fron> fadious and fclfifli paffions, what they had 
denied to more generous and public views ; and when the happy 
opportunity was paft, engaged in a conteft, as diflionourable 
from motive, as ruinous in coniequence. 

Aristagoras the Milefian, counteradled in his views to the ibi*» 
conqueft of Naxos byArtabatus the Perfian general^and thus urged 
by refentment to difaffe<flion. Was the prime inftigator of th« 
rebellion ; in conjunftion with his kinfman Hifliaeus, he aflifted 
each city in the cxpulfion of their Perfian governors, and joining 
the cry of liberty and independency, fheltered his private enmity 
and weaknefs in the publk cauie of all the Grecian fettlements 
on the coafis of Afia. Ariftagoras, not even, with thefe adhe- 
rents feeling himfelf equal to a conteft with the great king, rew 
cur red to Greece for affiftance, as from the colonies to the mou- 
ther country : he firft applied to Sparta ; but his declamation- 
was ill-fuited to the iron afiembly o£ JLacedaemon > an appeal to* 

philanthropy^ 



kh^. 
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philanthropy, and the fentimental claims of diftant affinity, t 
tale of diftrefs, and the confcioufncfs of a noble kindnefs, and 
iwiJt.^ difinterefted prote6tion, were topics better fuited to an audience 
Tcrpfich. jj^^j refpedled the foftcr paffions of humanity. To Athens he 
^ 5/ * * next applied, and there was received with all honour and hofpi- 
talityi fuccour was unanimouily voted, and quickly an arma* 
ment of twenty fail was ready to join the confederate forces of 
Ionia : this exertion was the more glorious on the part of Athens, 
as (lie was at that very period in expedation of a powerful at- 
tack on her own people and country* 



Teqiiich. 



Herodot. Cleomenes nurtured a rooted enmity, nor yet forewent the 

idea of fub verting the republic, the fpirited exertions of which 

had fo often worfted and difgraced him : in hopes that fome 

partizans of Hippias might yet be found in Attica to give a 

treacherous welcome to his invaiion, he purpofed making that 

tyrant the inftrument of his vengeance ^ and inviting him to 

the Peloponnefe, promifed to reinftate him in the power he had 

been the means of depriving him of* The Achaeans, and other 

allies of Sparta, were, however, previoufly to be confulted ; a con* 

grefs was called; and the refult of the debate unexpedledly proving 

inimical to their defigns, overwhelmed the king and his pro- 

tefted fugitive with confufion and difappointment. Soficles of 

Corinth particularly inveighed againil the horrors and injuflice 

of tyranny ; reproved the rancour of Cleomenes, and chid the 

Lacedasmonians for favouring a fyftem of oppreilion in other 

countries, the eftaWifliment of which they fo well knew the 

evils of, and fo well guarded againft, within the preciniSs of 

their own government; and in fine peremptorily told them^ 

^' they were not to exped that Corinth (whofe delegate he was) 

^^ would further abet a fcheme of defpotifm, which, in their 

^* own ftate, too fatal experience had fully evinced was replete 

^* with danger and iniqiiity^'* 

4 The 
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The other deputies coincided with the opinion of Soficles, chap. 
and deaf to all menace or intercefSon, returned peaceably to their x, 

refpedive countries^ j^^JTri!' 

c. 9. 

HipPiAS, fruftrated in his views of fuccour from the Pelo-^ 
ponnefe, withdrew to Afia, and availing himfelf of the refent- 
ment borne to the Athenians, from their fupport given to the 
^;evolted jwovinces, perfuaded' the king to countenance his pre- 
tenfions to the fbvereignty of Attica : It was at this time that 
the armament of the colonies attacked and burnt the city of 
Sardis 5 and Darius/ exafperated thereby, vowed vengeance againit 
the Athenians for their interpofition, and gave a readier car to jEi,an.Frignw 
the proffers and entreaties of Hippias. 'p* ^****- 



CHAP. 
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c « A p. CHAP. XI. 

XI. 
U^-^^-^ii^ OF THE FIRST PERSIAN WAR CONDEMNATION OF MI^TIADEi 

FURTHER THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE OSTRACISM, 

UNDER certain points of view, and in a certain degree, it 
is a juft axiom of lord Verulam's, That man is, but what 
he knows : the extent then of his knowledge, is that of his ex- 
cellence, to the attainment of which opportunities muft coin- 
cide with the capacity thereof; and it is not alone the primary 
circumftances of birth, the peculiar rarenefs of the fpirits, or 
quality of their channels, or what elfe to be adled upon by cli- 
mate, or other natural contingency, that can fingly elevate the 
human charader ; but a further and more refined combination of 
influences is requifite ; of influences originating not from the 
material, but mental world, not from the temperature of foil 
or air, or even temperament of parents ; but from the pre-efta- 
. blifhed order of fociety, the prefcriptive objedts of its ingenuity, 
fludy, emulation, and efteem. 

The advantages of country in a ph^cal fenfe, it will readily 
be granted, are not alone equivalent to thofe of country under 
the political purport of the word : it yet remains for confidera- 
tion, how far thefe may agree ? whether the vertical funs, 
which, according to many ancient and modern fophifts, arc fo 
favourable to a finer texture of the brain, are not oppreflive to 
its further ftrength and energy ? whether quicknefs is not in- 
compatible with {lability ? and, as man is not fo much excellent 
from the gift of poflTefliing, as from the faculty of acquiring, whe- 
ther the retentive and progreflive powers incident to thofe born 
under lefs brilliant fkies, give not, in the courfe of time and 

things. 
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things, a national fupcriority, made and ftrengthened by gradual 
and improved accumulation, which the more vivacious children 
of the fun muft ever look up to in defpair ? the moft etherial 
genius born to the community, finding no previous common 
ftock of method for its diredlion, or of knowledge for its bafis, 
no previous grounds of acquirement whereon to build or im- 
prove fyftcms for the ufe of, and to further again the progrefs of 
pofterity ? Avoiding a too long and digreffive train of reafoning, 
I leave it to the reader's ingenuity to feek, and fupply thefe que- 
ries with, the proper folution; to deduce levity from fancy, 
and ignorance from inadtion; to mark the paffions born of indo- 
lence ftifling reafon in its birth ; and then, to account— why 
Eaftern genius hath gleamed in metaphor, rather than fhone in 
poem ; — why fancied, rather than thought in fcience; — why ori- 
ginated, and not perfedted menial trades, and even the finer arts ; 
—grafting the firft (hoots of knowledge, why left it to others to 
mature the fruit ; — and (touching home to the fubjeft) to devc- 
lope why the people of Afia, dreading the recondite theories and 
active practice of republicanifm, have ever fought, and do ftiil 
feek fhelter from the diftrefs of employ, and pain of thought, 
under torpid fubmifllon to a defpot. 

Montesquieu hath entered into a difquifition concerning L*Efpritdct 
phyfical efFedts on the conftitution of men and ftates : through- *** ^ *'* 
out the annals of mankind, I know not a period more fully de- 
monftrative of his theories, and of the influence of government 
on men, and of climate on both, than the times bf con tcft be«.» 
twixt Greece and Perfia. 

If hiftory is philofophy teaching by example, never did it 
teach in a more nervous ftrain, the leflbn of contempt for ty-^ 
ranny^ and of love and admiration for a ftate of freedom » 

M Darius 
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Darius needed not the flave*s admonition, who was ordered 
every morning and evening to remind him of Athens ; Hippias 
was too vigilant an incendiary to omit atiy occafion of makinj^ 
the king's refentment fubfervient to his own interefts anddefigns* 

As foon as the rebellion in Ionia was quelled, and the Perfian, 
freed from inteftine commotions, could fafely lead his forces 
abroad, the affiduity of Hippias prevailed, and Darius fent his 
minifters to demand homage of the diverfe ftates of Greece, and 
particularly to deliver his mandate to Athens, to fubmit at dif- 
cretion to his power, and to receive Hippias as his delegate i 
the Athenians, not fatisfied with treating this embafly with 
contempt, ftrove in other parts to procure it a fimilar recep* 
tion ; and if any city yielded tokens of fubmiffion from motives 
of lucre or fear, they plainly declared that neutrality was not 
admiffible, and that all who entered not into the common caufe 
with the ardour of friends^ were to be regarded as enemies,. 

The iEginetans were among thofe who liftened to the proiSers 
or menaces of the Perfian ; or,, as Herodotus intimates, from 
enmity to the Athenians, their ancient rivals on the feas, and 
now become too powerful for them to cope with, unlefs aided 
by fuch ftrong alliance as at this period offered itfelf. 

iEoiNA was an ifland [66], which of a flat and ftoney foil, had 
from the very firft neceffitated its inhabitants to feek fuftenance 
from the feas ; the bark was foon improved into the veflel, the 
troop of fifliermen became a nation of merchants, and its naval 
experience and power, during the ufurpations at Athens, had ar-». 
rogated the dominion of the feas. 

Athen^, when liberated from the Pififtratidae, with her 

freedom refumed her commerce and naval fpirit; hence dif- 

7 putes. 
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putes, hence bloody coatentions, fucceffively arofe between thcfe 
too neighbouring rivals j for JEgim, was within fight of Attica, 
and emphatically termed the ^' eyefore of the Piraeeus/' Peri- 
cles and Demades difpute the apothegm. Athenxui. 

L. 3. 

Hostilities had lately enfued between thefe naval powers, Hcrodoti 
on the fubjedl of certain images made of the facred olive, given 
by Athens to Epidaurus, and by force carried off from Epidau- 
rus by the iEginetans : the interference of the Delphic oracle 
had terminated this *' holy war," at the moment when the 
iflanders were finking under fuperior force : the Athenians had 
fubmitted to the oracular injundlion of a thirty years truce, dur- 
ing which they were to build a fane to iEacus : the fane was 
built ; and this condition being complied with, national enmity 
compromifed with fuperftition, and nought but a pretext for in- 
fringement of the truce was wanting to expedite an attack on 
the fleets and territories of JEginz. 



The prefent conduct of the iEginetans in tendering ** earth Hcrodot.Era- 
*' and water" to the Perfian, opened an occafion of commencing 
boftilitics too fpecious and too honourable to be pafled over : 
this ifland being however under fomc engagements of fubordi- 
nate alliance with the Spartan, it was firft thought proper to 
demand chaftifement at the hands of the fovereign ftatc, of 
that people, who had afted in a manner derogatory to the ho-^ 
nour of Greece, bad fpurned the compact of its affociated ci- 
ties, and had entered into the views of its common enemy. 
The Spartans gave ear to the remonftrance, and taking ten of the 
chief citizens from iEgina, fent them hoftages to Athens, in 
fecurity for the fidelity of their countrymen : thefe again quickly 
made reprilkls on the coafts of Attica, and after various alterca- 
tion, a naval war broke out between iBgina and Athens, and was Hcrodot. po. 

M 2 fome Thucyd.L*f, 
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CHAP, ^on^^ tin^c carried on with various fuccefs, but with uniform ani-* 
XI. mofity and exertion. 

These contefts with ^gina merit our attention, as they mark 
the progrefs of, and have their fhare in accounting for the Athc- 
Com.Ncp. nian greatnefs at fea, for thofe '* wooden walls** [67] which fo 
emi . fuddenly rofe up, the fafeguard and bulwark of Greece, The 
expedition to the coaft of Ionia, and fiege of Sardis, had 
awakened the fpirit, and improved the means of naval arma- 
ments; and the iEginetan wars had further taught the fhip- 
builder and engineer the advantages of their art, and had givea 
the mariner the courage and dexterity of habit. 

Corn. Nep. The forccs of Darius, to the amount of two hundred tho*u« 

H€iwiot.Era. ^^^^ ^^ot, and ten thoufand horfe, were now muftered in Cilicia> 
**• and ready for embarkation : fix hundred veffels of war were al- 

ready hovering on the coafts, and this formidable armament tak- 
ing on board the troops, immediately pointed its courfe to Eu- 
baea : the city of Eretria in that ifland, had likewife given fome 
fupport to the infurgents of Ionia; and Datis, the Perfian ge- 
neral, was ordered by his king to bring the whole of that and 
the Athenian people in chains to the foot of his throne. 

Ibid/ This haughty mandate, and the mighty force deftined to its 

ctcfiasinPcr- accomplifhmcnt, intimidated the independant republics, and 
turned the attention of all from inteftine broils to the means of 
common fafety : in vain however the iflands boafted the parade 
of oppofition to fo numerous an enemy; they were quickly 
over-run and defpoiled ; even Eretria made but a fhort refift-* 
ance ; and Datis, having thus in part efFedted his commiffion^ 
fent a multitude of every age and fcx to await the fentence of 
Darius. Four thoufand men, whom Athens had generoufly af- 
forded 
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forded in fuccour, were as generoufly difmifled by the Eretrians^ 
previous to the moment of defpair, that furre»dered up their li- 
berties ; and they opportunely returned to join in the defence 
of their native country. 

** The Perfian camp is pitched on the plains of Marathon, Corn.Nep.Vii. 

** let us (faid Miltiades) let us meet them with ardour in the ^^^^^ £„. 

** field ; vain is the idea of fafety within thefe walls ; impa« ^^* 
tience of confinement, and the feelings of hardfhip, of ap- 
prehenfion, or of intereft, ever have, and ever will beget 
treachery ; and fhould not this be the cafe, ftill the firft emo- 
tion of courage deadens, unjefs animated by the heat of enter- 
prize ; the fpirit of men lofes force in a divifion of pofts ; 
embody your citizens, lead them undauntedly forth, and emu- 
lation and patriotifm will tfkd: wonders/' 



<€ 



t€ 



€t 



€€ 



The advice of Miltiades was adopted) and how juft was the 
reafoning, and how provident of events, every after circumftance juftin. l. 1. 
will evince. During the conflict at Marathon (the particulars Herodot.Era- 
of which I think it inconfequcntial to recite) a fhield was by ^' 
fomc traitor-hand held up at Athens, as a fignal to the Perfian 
fleet that the walls were vacate ; but the citizens returned in 
time from the completion of their victory, to fruftrate the treach- 
ery and repel the invaders. 

The commonwealth began now to feel and to glory in the 
cflfedls of its happy eflablifhment ; the firft means of its liberty 
were recalled to mind, the firft moment was fandlified, the firft 
authors venerated : the deed of Ariftogeiton and Harmodius was Pau&n.inAtt. 
again held up to public view ; decree enfued decree in honour of 
the Tyrannicides ; no Have was ever after to bear thofe names ; 
their martyrdom was a fubjeft configned to the chorus at the 

Panathenaean 
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CHAP. Panathcnaean feftival [68], and their ftatues were anew raifcd iii 
XI. brafs, and worked by the hand of Praxiteles^ 

Plin.Hift.Nat. 

i^.|4.c.4, rj.^^ wifdom and valour of Miltiades were crowned [69] too 

corn.Ncp.vit. ^j^^ mafks of public favour and renown; his portrait was paint- 

paufm. in cd at thc head of the ten generals, who led forth the ten thou- 

fand brave citizens of Athens to the conqueft of twenty times 

their number ; and the hero was contented with his reward. 

When pecuniary, or other recompcnce [70] of worldly value 
is bcftowcd on a great or good deed, and the gift to virtue is the 
fame with the hire of vice, the diftin<5Uon is much impaired ; 
and the purity of the motive no longer being afcertained, the 
aiftion is no longer in the fame manner ennobled by the reward : 
the high-minded difdaining to receive in common with thofe of 
fordid views, the incentive of glory lofes ground, and the hopes 
of payment enlarge their influence, till in fine, the unworthy 
alone puih forward to notice and retribution, through means 
corrupting and deftrudive to thc commonwealth. Public virtue 
is then loft, and with it the republic. 

corn.Nep.vit. The Pcrfian forces were effectually repulfed, and now retired 
Miitiad. homeward in difmay : fcventy vcflels were fitted out from Athens 

Hcrodot. Era- ' ' 

to- to fcour the feas, and to levy fines on fuch of the iflands, as by 

af)oftacy to the common caufe, or by a neutral policy, had avoided 
the danger, and we're now to enjoy the fruits of viftory. A 
contribution from thefe ftates was deemed a juft demand, and' 
''< " Miltiades was fent at the head of the fleet to command and en- 
force the impofl : his firft deftination was to Paros, where being 
difappointcd in his purpofe, and feverely wounded too in thc at^ 
t3empt, he returned fuccefslefs and difpirited to Athens. Thc 
people were aftoni&ed at thc repulfe J an Athenian armament, 

and 
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ind under the conduct: too of Miltiades was to be irrefiftable ! 

the leader farely mnft have betrayed the duties of his command, 

and have tampered with the Perfian, or very iflands he was fent 

to tax or punifli ! Difcontent often gives birth to general rumour, 

and rumour to particular fufpicion ; the condudt of Miltiades 

was arraigned and condemned, and a heavy fine impofed, from 

the weight of which, and of his country's difpleafure, he was 

freed by a fudden death, the confequence of the wound received Paufan.inAt^ 

in its fcrvice. 

Ingratitude [71] is a topic on which the declaimer rivets 
the attention of his audience : it touches home to the fclliih- 
nefs of benevolence ; it excites an irkfome fenfe of the intercft 
generofity takes in expefted retribution ; and anger, from difla- 
tisfadion of the confcicncc thus awakened to itfelf, irritates and 
vexes the mind with the objedt that occafioned it : the fources 
of fuch emotion we are not willing to fift to the bottom, but 
haftily attribute it to an antipathy of thofe void of liberality, 
and of the fentimcnt thereof: but the worft men entertain a 
fcnfe of conferring, if not of receiving an obligation -, they too 
ftart with horror at the fame tale of benefit ill repaid ; the 
<)iiality of their mite of goodnefs is equally dear, and the proof 
of the alloy equally diftrefsful. It muft be the facility hence of 
awakening the paflions, and interefting the perfons addrefled, or 
felf-deception, or mifapplication of the term, that hath betrayed 
fo many writers, and fpeakers too, into the abfurdity of 'ha- 
ranguing on the ingratitude of a colkdtive ftatc towards a fub-^ 
jedt thereof; as if in any vicious fcnfe (and in any other fenfe I 
think the word hath no meaning) a republic could be ungrateful 
to a conftitucnt thereof ! 

It is a mark of general depravity, when fclf. adulation exalts rEfpmdei 
the mere dOties of life: a juft idea of what we owe to our Cs'^i-s* 

country, ' ^' 
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country, precludes all works of fupcrorogation in the pure faith 
of patriotifm as in that of religion ; when we have done all 
we can, we have done but what we ought : in the leffer, as in 
the more general fyftem, we Aould with refignation often con- 
sider a private evil as a public benefit ; and reverence, the " vox 

lI\%?ss: '* P^P^^^ [72]*" if not as that of God, yet as worthy to be held in 
fecondary regard. Each citizen who affembled for the Oftra- 
cifm, or other mode of judicature, met to confider of the fafety 
and weal of the republic ; from the moment that he was in his 
public capacity, no other than public views were to influence 
his vote ; the queflion was not, whether the man proceeded 
againft had hitherto been of fervice, but whether in future he 
might be of diflervice, to the ftate ; he was to confider himfelf 
as an advocate retained on the part of his country; that its 
fafety and well-being then and thenceforward depended on his 
voice, and that it was not juftifiable to rejedt the mereft furmifc- 
of danger to many, in favour to one ; no luftre of private cha- 
radter was to dazzle and draw his attention from the common 
weal ; if a thought of the man intruded, it was derogatory to 

Corn.Nep.vit. the duty of the citizen: — ** Miltiades behaved juftly in the 
** Cherfonefe /'— ^* True, but he there ajjumed the erifigns and 
*' honours of royalty y' — ** His manners are plaufible, his eloquence 
^' popular, his valour approved/* — ** // was the very charaSterof 
^ ^' Pijijiratusi' — ^'Remember the viftory at Marathon /' — '^Dotb 
*' not himfelf remember it too much ?*'—'* His enmity with the 
" Perfian king muft furely be irreconcileablc, for could Darius 
*' forget the hardy propofal made on the banks of the Danube ?** 

Miitiad ^^'^*** •** Aye ! but when Tiffaphernesfent fiores to Attica, it was on the 
^' inter cefpon, and to the faith of MiluzAts alone, that he would 

vit.Miitiad. " confign /i6^w."— Says Nepos, ** Hac populus refpiciens maluit 
** gum innoxium pleSii, quamfe diutiiis effe in timore [73]-'' 
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CHAP- XIL 

OP THE SECOlfD PERSIAN WAR. 



ARIUS, irritated by the defeat, was gathering together HtrodotP*. 
the fugitives from Marathon, levying anew forces, build- 
ing (hips, and every way preparing a vaft armament to crufh and 
extirpate the very name of Athens, when death ftept in between, 
and put a fudden ftop to his career of vanity, rage, and folly. 

A YOUNG and ignorant youth upon the throne; a minifter ibi^. 
facrificing truth, honour, and the welfare of a whole people to ^^^' ^« W» 
his private purpofe ; that purpofe fought with the meaneft adu- 
lation ; and that adulation oppofed in vain, and with danger too, 
to the honeft diflentient ; — a fcenc now become common-place 
on the great theatre of the world, was then played in the coun- 
cil chamber of Perfia : Xerxes opens the debate with much ig- 
norance, and much arrogance ; Mardonius avails himfelf of the 
one, and flatters the other ; the fpeech of Artabanus I cannot fo 
lightly pafs over : ** Give fome attention [74] (faid he) O king, Hcrodot.Po* 
** to adverfe counfels ; the value of the previous opinion will ^"*** 
** then have fome teft ; the found quality of advice is to be af- 
** certained by oppofition alone. Where is this prowefs, that the 
** Greeks are to find fo irrefiftable ? Failed it not in Scythia ? 
** failed it not in Attica ? how few intrepid men there braved 
** the aflault of myriads ! how fully did they evince that cou- 
*^ rage and unanimity could conquer in defpight of multitude ! 
** And this bridge over the Hellefpont ! is it fo foon then for- 
'* gotten, how nearly Darius, and all the flower of Perfia were 
" betrayed, and left vidlims to the colds and dearth of Scythia ? I 

N '* (hudder 
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ihudder at the thought, that the fate of our king, our all, were 
dependant on a fingle voice, and that too of Hiftiasus, the 
traitor! — But fuppofing this armament, this mighty fleets 
thefe numerous troops to be invincible, can they fubdue too 
the elements ? Your bridge, and your fhips, may they not be 
fhattered by ftorms ? or is armour proof againft peftilence or 
famine ? It is not the force of myriads that can oppofe the 
will of heaven j as its thunders fpare the lowly objed^ and 
beat down the oak or palace, fo God delights in abafing the 
arrogance of human deiigns, and deprefies the mightier^ and 
elevates the weaker power ! for know^ O king, that Godi 
" jealous of the fentiment of f elf great nefs, permittetb it but 
** to himfelf alone /" This fpecch, which I have taken from 
Herodotus, was received with contempt, and anfwered with 
paffion ; the fpeaker was called coward and dotard, and the ex-k 
pedition intended by Darius was adopted and refolved upon : the 
debate then clofed, the curtain dropt, and, according to th* 
known inverfion of the political theatre, the farce being ended^ 
the tragedy was to begin. 



<< 
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Let us pafs over the taufters and march of the army i and^ 
having viewed twelve hundred (hips fail in an artificial channel 
cut through mount Athos, and having viewed a million [75] of 
foldiers with an innumerable train of women. Haves, and other 
followers, pafs the ftupendous bridge over the Hellefpont, let 
us haflen and follow Xerxes, and thefe multitudes, to their camfi 
near Tempe in Theflaly. 
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The ftorm rumbled from afar, and Greece awakened to the 
found ! a general council was called, every private pretenfioil 
and conteft was waved, levies were ordered, taxes impofed, al- 
liances fuggefted, and every means of defence explored, argued, 
and expedited* Synstus the Spartap, and Themiftocles from 

Athens, 
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i^thcns, were iqf^niediately fent forward with ten thoufgnd men 
to meet the Pcriian, to folicit adherence to the comnion caufc, 
to fix the wavering, to attach the diflenticnt ; and, every where 
colledling what troops they could, to harrafs the invaders, and, 
cutting off their provifions and forage, to retard their progrefs ; • 
and afford the Grecian council time to think and ordey heft for the 
common fecurity. Thefe generals were in many parts unfuc- 
cefsful ; fomc ftates were alienated by difguft, the generous 
wifhes of fome were repreffed by inability or fear, and others, 
whofe patriotifm had yielded to motives of lucre, deigned not 
even to plead prefent eafe or danger, but openly abetted the de- 
figns of the public enemy. The emiffaries difpatched in queft 
of fuccour from Apulia and Sicily, met not with a more fa- 
vourable reception; they enlifted but one fmall detachment from 
Crotone under Phayllus : the Carthaginians intimidated by the Herod. Uraa. 
vicinity of ^gypt (then a province of the Perfian empire) had 
entered into alliance with Xerxes, and the part afligned them, Diod. sic 
was to keep the Greek fettlements in Italy, and in Sicily, too 
fully employed, to anyways afford affiftance to the mother- 
country. Under thefe accumulated diftreffes and difappoint- 
ments, it was judged expedient to ftudy every means of pro- 
trading the war; and heaven [76] in default of other allies, Piat.dcLcg. 
might perhaps abet fo juft a caufe, and with difeafe, tempeft, or 
famine, vex and diminifh their enemies. Leonidas and the Spar- 
tans undertook to retard for fome time the Perfian inroad into 
Creece; at the pafs of Thermopylae bravely and defperately Herodot. Po. 
they effefled their purpofe ; refifted for many days the whole ^^^^n in 
Perfian army under the advantage of fituation, nor quitted it Lacon. 
i>Ut with their lives. I'^^^l, .. 

C.3- 

In the war with Darius, we faw the Athenians firmly difpute Herodot. Era- 
the field of battle, we faw the unanimity of patriots fubftitute 
to the difcipline of foldiers, produce as combined and as irre- 

N 2 fiftable 
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fiftable a force ; wc are now to view them in a different fcene of 
aftion, to behold them driven vagabond to the feas, and in this 
their diftrefs opening another fluice, and rufhing in a new chan- 
nel to honour and dominion. 



Diodt Sic. 
L. XI* 



The confederate fleet was ftationed near Artemifium [77] in 
Eubaea ; the Perfian admiral fent round three hundred veffels to 
block up this armament in the narrovV ftreight, which divides 
that ifland from the continent, and intercept them if attempting 
to efcape. This haughty indication of fuperiority awakened 
the indignation of the Greeks ; and that, and defpair of flighty 
urged them to await the conflidt with the fullen refolution of 
thofe who forefee and are prepared for the worft. 



Ifocrat. Pa- 
natli. 

Herodot. 
iJniD. 

Plut, Vit. 
Themift. 



Dioct. Sic. 
I0, II. 



Ifocrat. Pa- 



Though the Athenians, from regard to the common nnion^ 
waved all pretenfions to the fupreme command, yet Eurybiades^ 
the Spartan leader, in every cafe of difficulty recurred to the 
genius of Thcmiftocles : this Athenian was endowed with a 
larger portion of etherial fpirit than in the munificence of na- 
ture is often allotted to one man j daring in enterprize, cool in 
adlion, of a forefight like prophecy, a comprehenfion intuitive^ 
and a memory (as himfelf declared) retentive even to a pain, wa« 
this extraordinary charadler ; and it quickly gained an afcendancy 
which no political arrangements could preclude. Was the com- 
mander of Sparta, of Tegeaea, or iEgina, or aught other ftate, 
ftill to Themiftocles every mind looked up for fcheme, every 
eye for example : he perceived that the fpirit of his countrymen 
deadened in inaftion, he well knew that defence was of a Aug- 
gifti caft, that attack anticipated the air of triumph ; and he ac- 
(igrdingly ufed every art to perfuade them to provoke the com- 
bat, and go forth and aflail the Perfian detachment : he fuo- 
ceeded, and the conflift, though not decifive, gave the allied 
Greeks better hopes of vidory ; it fhowed that valour had its 

fuperiority 
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fupcriority as well as multitude, and taught them for the future c h a Pr 
to regard difparlty of force as diftin<3: from that of numbers. xii. 

Xerxes and his army were now advanced towards Attica; the 
country was depopulated, the city defencelefs ; ** Shall we then 
** forfake our fhips ? the wooden walls which the oracle def- Com.Ncp.vit, 
•' tined for our bulwark ? No (faid Themiftocles) rather let us Frontin.strau 
** recur to them for the fafety of our wives, our children, our Peridot ^ 
" all that is dear to us : grieve not at the battering of your ^'^n- 
** ramparts, or conflagration of your town ; the republic lives 
** not in its edifices, but in its men ; not the city, but the citi- 
«* zens make the ftate ; fave them, and Athens is ftill great, and 
** may yet be happy/' This defperate [7S] refource was adopt- 
ed ; and thofe whom fex, decrepitude, or infancy rendered unfit 
for fervice, were depofited in Salamis, iEgina, and other neigh- 
bouring iflands, to await better times for their reftoration to their 
native gods and country,. 

In the chain of aflfedtion patriotifm appears a neceflary link 
intermediate to focial love and general philanthropy : the man 
who loves not his country can be no very warm friend to man- 
kind : thus we find the Athenians fhowed more ardour for, and 
more benevolence to, the common caufe, than any other of the 
Greeks; — the Spartans indeed were equally attached to their 
Sparta, but not equally to the common welfare; to account for 
this exception we muft obferve, that inftitution with them im- 
proved not nature, but fupplaced nature with habit ; that habit 
tranfcends not its pradlice,^ and that their devotion was thus 
bounded by the maxims and exercife of duty prefcribed to the. 
narrow circle of their own ftate* 

Much as Athens had fuffered, and conftant as (he was in her ifocratiPa- 
fufferings, the allies were little willing to rifque any thing for ^' 

9 ^^ 
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her fupport or confolation : a felfifli fyilem of eondufl was 
adopted ; the fortification of the ifthmus, and the ftation of the 
fleet on the coafts of the Peloponnefe, were determined on by 
the confederates, whofe territories lay in thofe parts : Themifto- 
cles forefaw the dangers of this narrow policy, — that the diflfercnt 
detachments quitting the general rendezvous were likely to quit 
the common caufe ; fome would retire to their native harbours, 
fome fell their freedom, and fome feek it on a diftant and unmo- 
lefted fliore : And were the Athenian wives and daughters to be 
left defencelefs, and devoted to all the outrage of captivity ? 
were the people to be forfaken, who had forfakcn their all, to 
preferve their faith, and take fo hardy a part in the perils too of 
others ? Some of the Greeks went fo far as to objedt to the 
Athenian voice in council, to cavil at their very exiftencc as a 
ftate, and to bafely twit them with the lofs of that country, which 
they had given up from fuch public-fpirited and noble motives : 
incenfed at the infult, the Athenians declared, ** they flill had, 
*' and fhould foon difplay their confequence ; that they would 
^* depart for Siris in Italy, the propitious fpot of fettlement 
^* pointed out to them by the oracle ; and the Peloponnefians 
** would then feel how much force they had loft, and fcverely 
^* rue the infolence of their prefent deportment/' This me- 
nace occafioned at leaft fome hefitation ; and Themiftocles 
availed himfelf of the moment of delay to fruftrate the fcheme 
of retreat, and force an engagement : he found means of in- 
forming Xerxes of the intended departure, and with fpecious 
argument, and under the mafk of treafonable friendfhip, per- 
fuaded him to intercept the pafs, and attack the Grecians when 
in the diforder and difmay of flight : the ftratagem fucceeded, 
the Perfian fleet blocked up the road ; and Themiftocles then 
apprizing the confederates of the impra<3:icability of efcape, ne- 
ceflity held the place of virtue, and they prepared for the 
combat. 

7 On 
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On one fide behold the naval force of half the known world, chap. 
and, amidft a croud of uncouth names and barbarous novelties, xii. 
obferve too the moft experienced and renowned of maritime na- irTT""*^ 

^ ^ Diod. Sic. 

tions, the veteran failors of the ifles, of the Euxine fea, and of l. h. 
iEgypt; remark too three hundred veflels from Sidonia and Sy- lymn.&'urrn 
ria, and manned by thofe Phoenicians whofe prowefs r.nd practice 
are the favourite themes of antiquity ! 

On the other part view the armament of the Greeks ; a fmall ibid. • 
but defperate band, not equalling in numbers of their fleet a xrag/ ' 
fourth part [79] of the enemy's, but ftill placing a forlorn hope CtefiasinPcrf. 
of vidory in the refolution to die for it. 

THEMiSTocLES ftudicd every means to Icflcn or baffle the fu- juftin.L «. 
periority of the enemy : he tampered with the Afiatic Greeks, prontin. stra- 
and making them, or making them feem inclinable to defert, ^^g-^**-^-3- 
rendered them fufpicious to the king, and they were not per- 
mitted to mingle in the combat : he artfully contrived to draw 
the Perfians into the narrow feas, where the previous orders and 
arrangements of fo crouded a fleet were impeded and broken, 
and in the moment of embarraflment he gave the fignal of attack; 
the Greeks rufhed with impetuofity into the midft of the enemy, 
funk fomc vefTels, difordered the whole body, forced many on 
Ihore, and many finding their very efforts to engage fruitlcfs, 
withdrew from the fcene of adion. In this battle, the Athe- 
nians were ftationed oppofite to the Phoenician fquadron, and 
thus bore the hottell brunt of the engagement, till their expe- 
rienced adverfaries, together with the whole Perfian fleet, were ciefiasinPttf. 
nearly deftroyed, — five hundred of their (hips being funk or taken : ^^^^^^ 
thus glorious and decifivc was the vidory of the Greeks. 
Though many (hips were funk, and many ftranded, yet it wa« 
to be fuppofed, that of fo vaft a fleet fufficicnt might remain to 
be ftill formidable, and to bring the fuperiority at fea again to 

hoftile 
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hoftile difcuffion : Juftin clears up this difficulty with obfcrv- 
ing, that thofc who had cfcaped or avoided the conflidl, dreading 
the refentment and cruelty of the king, as much, or more than 
even the bravery of the foe, flunk oflf in fecrecy to their native 
ports and cities. 



Frontin. Stra- 
Ug. L.S.C.6. 



Juilin. L. ft. 
C.13. 



Diod. Sic. 
X. II. 



Xerxes fled precipitately towards the Hellefpont; far from 
impeding, Themiftocles wifely opened a way [80] to his retreat ; 
timidity probably accelerated his flight, for arrogance and mean- 
nefs of fpirit belong to dirt of the fame mold ; but good and 
fubfliantial reafons were urged for his withdrawing haftily to 
Afia ; — ere the rumour of his defeat might reach that country, 
and excite the commotion of all, the feditious fpirit of many, 
and treafons of fome; which ever originate in public calamity, 
which exaggerate it from fears or from defign, and might, under 
the contingencies of his abfence, fhake the very feat of empire. 
He left however Mardonius to carry on the war, and with a view 
too (as I think Diodorus of Sicily hints) of covering his retreat, 
for the army under Mardonius withdrew northward from the 
fcene of adtion. 



i^id. 

Herodot. 



The threat of feceflGion from the league, dropt by the Athe- 
nians previous to the battle, was not readily forgotten ; what- 
ever provocation called forth the menace, the menace was alone 
remembered, and with all the bitternefs of difgufl ; — for hatred 
often finds new fubjedl in its very injuflice. 

When Eurybiades was to befl:ow the palm of virtue, he paflfed 
by the Athenians, and allowed to their* rivals the iEginetans the 
firfl: place of defert : the Spartans however feared the abilities of 
Themiftocles, and whilft they infulted the people, to conciliate 
their general, loaded him with prefents and applaufe : the Athe- 
nians were too high-minded to ftoop to reproach or complaint ; 

but 
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hnt their indignation vented itfelf on Themiftocles, who had 
field his hand forth for the gift, and from a mercenary confide- 
ration, had waved a juft fenfe of the many indignities offered to 
his country : he was immediately degraded, and the command 
^iven to Xantippus. Attica was now vacated by the Perfian; 
and affe<flion for the natal foil,— -that endearment, which the re- 
colledion of tender or happy incidents gives to the fccne of paft 
enjoyment (deemed enjoyment perhaps becaufe pad !) and a fu- 
perftitious veneration for fome fpots, and the attachment ufe 
gives to all,— urged the Athenians to immediately return to the 
fite of their native city, repair its ruins, rebuild its walls, and 
J>ropitiate its gods with new facrifices and temples. » 

The refllefs ambition of Themiftocles ill-brooked the dif- Piut. yit, 
grace he was under with his fellow-citizens ; and to recover 
their favour, his genius agitated every plan of private artifice, 
or of public fervice : convening the aflembly, in a bold and art- 
ful harangue, he hinted at a fcheme of the utmoft importance 
to the ftatc, but which notoriety would fruftrate the execution 
of 5 he therefore demanded the affiftance of fuch good and wife 
citi^^ns as^ could be relied on by the community : fingly, Arif- 
tides was judged to be of wifdom and integrity adequate to the 
truft, and he was commanded to attend to and report his opi- ^ 
nion of the projedt in view : Ariftides, on a future day, ftept forth 
in the affembly, and without preamble of approbation or diflike, 
merely declared that the fcheme was equally replete with benefit 
to themfelves, and with injuftice to others; and without further 
enquiry it was unanimoufly rejected . 

Thb very effenxre of a popular government (fays Montefquieu) L'Efprit de« 
i« virtue [8i]j it is indeed the foul of a republic, and diflblu- c?^.' 
tion attends its exit : dynafties may long ftand on a bafis of va- 
rious fubftance, of force of inftitution, or of mere prefcription ; 

O * but 
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but a democracy requires the precious cement of probity, iifted 
from every particle of vicious or felfifh inclination ; the ftate 
cannot long exifl but of good citizens, and the good citizen 
hath its foundation in the good man ; patriotifm may be termed 
an alchemy elaborated from all private virtues : obferve well, 
that had the aiTembly of Athens paid the lighted attention to 
the policy of Themiftocles, it muft have been from felfifli views; 
abd every citizen who had given a voice even for the debate, muft 
have been adtuated by motives that marked him as a member 
dangerous to the future commonweal. 

The Athenians were of all others moft the ohjcGt of dread to 
*•"• the common enemy : Marathon echoed the hiftory of their va- 

Diod. Sit. . 

I- II. lour, Salamis of their naval prowefs and policy -, and the force 

accruing to the Greek confederacy from their peculiar vigour 
and refources, were obvious on repeated trial : Mardonius port- 
dered how to detach this people from tte alliance ; their patri-* 
monies were plundered, and themfelves and families doomed to 
a long and laborious penury ; mifery might at length perhaps 
have broken the firmnefs of their fpirit, and have alienated their 
minds from fo diftrefsful a caufe : to ufe the elegant words of 

Tacit. Abb. Tacitus, '* Certamen virtutis et ambitio gloria, felkium bominum 
'' funt affeSlusr 



»5 



Diodor.sic Ministers were difpatched to Athens with every threat 

Lib. II. that could influence, and every proffer that might feduce^ 
c" 14.' * ** would they pay a titular homage, and be merely nominal tri- 
butaries to Xerxes, the faireft fpot of Greece, or cf the known 
world was at their choice ; or their city (hould be rebuilt, and 
their public edifices eredted and endowed with fplendour and with 
opulence ; nor fhould a law be touched, or privilege be invaded : 
the Spartans fent emiffaries in hafte and terror to meet and op«» 
pofe this embaffy ; they were confcious of the ilUtrcatmcnt 
9 whick 
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which Athens might plead in vindication of infidelity to the c h a p. 
Grecian league, and they came ready fraught with argument, xii. 
entreaty, and reproach. • ^ 

On this occaj&on there was a dignity in the condudl of the Diod. sic* 
Athenian fenate, which can never be fufficiently admired : the pi„tMch. viu 
propofals of Mardonius were received with a contemptuous ^'^^^ 
filence;— the ambafladors fimply were defired to immediately quit 
the city ; f©r the fenate revered the facred charadler, and were 
unwilling that it ftiould meet with the infult, any delay within 
their walls might expofe it to : — to the Spartans they replied in 
the haughty tone of offended defert, and bade them for the fu- 
ture judge better of their virtue, and their fervices. 

Mardonius, exafperated at the repulfe, again poured his my- Hcrodot.Cai. 
riads into Attica ; and again the aged and the weak were wafted ctcCasinPetf.^ 
to the neighbouring coafls, and the city deftroyed, and its very 
foundations erafed. As if their country was endeared by ad- 
verfity, the people this time lingered to the lafl: moment within 
their town, nor quitted it till their fupplications for reinforce- 
ment had been rejected by Sparta, and every other city of the 
League. It foon appeared that an engagement, though procraf- 
tinated, could not be avoided ; Mardonius advanced, raging 
with fire and fword, from territory to territory; and then at 
length the cogency of their own affairs induced the Peloponne- 
fians to take the field; and the confederate army, as foon as col- 
leAed, advanced to meet the enemy then defolating the plains of 
Platsa^^ Paufanias, the Spartan king, commanded the allied 
forces, confifling of an hundred thoufand combatants, ^ number 
by far greater than the Grecians had ever heretofore muflered in 
one field of battle : let us not dwell on inconfequent particu* 
lars ; the vidory at Plataea, though more (harply contefted, was 
again deciiive in favour of the Greeks ; the Perfian generals [82] 

O 2 were 
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were killed, the whole army routed ; and the carnage purfucd 
with fuch rage and animofity, that fortunate was the Pcrfian wh 
efcaped to tell his king, ** how prophetic were the tears he fhed 




Hcrodot.Po- 

!ymn. « when numbering his millions at Sardis !" 

Id. inCaiJiop. Leutychides and Xantippus, ftill purfuing and harraffing 

the remains of the fleet worfted at Salamis, at length forced it 

from the feas ; the mariners, no longer daring to face the naval 

power of the Greeks, drew their veflels on fliore, and by a 

Diod. Sic. fortification and entrenchment, fought to fecure them from the- 

jiifUn! L. a. ^^emy ; but nothing could flop the ardour of conqueft ; the 

c. 14* Grecians fallied from their fhips ; impediment and numbers 

were flighted ; and the very day that crowned the Greeks with 

vidtory at Plataea, gave them the laurel too at Mycale^ 

ctcfias inPerf. The mighty armament employed on this expedition, was the 
juftin.L. 3. m^jted eflFort of the vaft empire of Perfia, and its forces having 
been thus fucceflively vanquiflied, and its fleets deftrpyed, Xerxes 
was no longer in a capacity of carrying hoftilities abroad, but^ 
embittered by difappointed vanity, was left to vent its cruelty on 
his fubjedts, or to blunt its poignancy in diflipation, till vice 
and tyranny exceeded even the bounds bf Afiatic fufferancCj^ and 

Diod. Sic. ' ' 

^•"- he fell a vidim to the public refentmcnt* 
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CHAR XIII. CHAP. 

XIII. 
OP GREAT MEN ATHENS REBUILT CONSEQUENCES OP 

TH* PERSIAN WAR SUPREMACY OP ATHENS. 



OFTENTIMES a rational enquiry proves introdudory 
to the emotions of the heart, and gives birth to a pleafurc 
the more ftrong, as proceeding from the united impulfe of ar- 
gument and paflion. Whilft we trace the viciffitudes of human 
lot ; whilft we ftudy to obviate our own or others frailties ; 
whilft we glean knowledge and happinefs from the fields of er- 
ror and misfortune, we become interefted in the charafters of 
our leflbn ; a generous fympathy mixes itfelf with our fpecula- 
tions, and as reafon approves or condemns, every nerve vibrates 
in harmony to the fentiment: we become cenfors with Cato, 
and patriots with Brutus, and for a moment enter into the ha- 
bitudes of fociety, artfully introduced to us by the writer, as 
ftrongly as thofe of our daily and domeftic intercourfe. The 
facility of forming particular applications, and the intereft 
therein taken by the generality of readers, have induced many 
hiftorians to make public events fecondary to private characters; 
and inftead of attempting to abforb the attention in the weal and 
fortunes of a colledtive ftate, to take the eafier talk of painting 
a finglc figure in life, and attacliing the ftudent by the refined 
flattery of raifing in him afcititious feelings, and then placing 
them in proud felf-comparifon with the pidlure. Even thbfe 
who give the irioft idle perufal to a work, are yet from daily 
practice habituated to a confideration of the virtues and vices 
of an individual ; but when the adlions of a combined fociety 
arc in view, the lengthened chain requires the moft afliduous 
fpirit to unravel it> much penetration to difcover the minute 

links,. 
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CHAP, linksj and much acutencfs to difcriminate their multiplicate rc- 
^J:^}* lations and dependancies. 

More are capable of feeling than of fpcculating ; perhaps 
moft men are fonder of fentimcnt than of thought ; and when 
I prcfume to blame thofe who have turned hiftory into adven- 
ture, and who have emulated the portrait painter, whofe Coloflal 
hero ftalks in front of a battle or a town fcarcely the dimenfion 
of his (hoe ; when I propofe every where to elevate the battle 
and the town, to take virtue as much as may be in the aggregate, 
nor deprefs the charadleriftic of a people by an unnatural and 
degrading contrail with the charader of one man ; perhaps I 
may afford lefs entertainment than thofe I am bold to cenfure : 
but to roufe public principles and public virtue, whilft I trace 
the hiftory of a great and free people, and to excite political 
caution, whilft I conjoin caufes and effedts, and note each pro- 
greffive ftep to elevation, and towards decline, form the fcope 
of this treatife, nor can I relinquifti it in favour to a particular 
fubjedt, and to a particular clafs of readers. 

Great men I am to look upon as factitious beings ; the fur- 
ther the analyfis is purfued, the more rational the *' nil admiran' 
of the old Numicus will appear ; the more we (hall be led to 
think that they are much indebted to cafualties for their eleva- 
tion 5 and remarking the extravagancies on which their preten- 
fions to fuperiority are often founded, perhaps imagine that me- 
rit as well as opulence is in the hands of fortune, whilft by her 
good favour crimes are aggrandized into heroifm 5 and vice, 
which in a meaner ft?te was turned from in abhorrence, be- 
comes refpedted in its excefs. Even the real virtue which fome 
few times hath found its way to pre-eminence, perhaps vras 
not of a more fublimate or etherial temper, than that of myriads 
Jij!»^ ^'^' deprcfled in oblivion j as the ftatue £83] of Memnon in^gypt, 

which 
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which fpokc when the rifing fun beamed upon its head, fo many chap. 
a feeming block in private life might vivify, were a timely ray ^^^'* 
of fortune diredted to its recefs of fpirit. Perhaps thofe minds 
endowed with the. moft tranfcendant qualities, have through 
every age paffed with little notice, and without general efteem : 
the foldier who afked Miltiades ** wherefore he wore the laurel 
** his country had won ;" if he fpoke not from envy, was of 
more intrinfic worth than Miltiades : fome alloy is neceflary to 
make a charadler current : the younger Pliny well obferves, Piin.Ep.L^. 
** That genius cannot alone ftruggle into day ; it muft be drawn 
*• forth by feafon and circumftance ; nor will thefe fuffice, un- 
** lefs too it be abetted by the patronage of focial favour and ' 
** introdudion/' Is there a man fo vifionary, and fo little prac- 
ticed in life, as not to know that the price of public notice is 
the abafement of many parts ejSential to the theory of exalted 
virtue ? The candidate muft often proftitute his opinion, if not 
his morals ; it is the only key to the barrier of vanity ; and if 
he difdain that path to the good graces of mankind, he had better 
forego all hopes of attainment : -and after all, and even the moft 
brilliant exertion of ability, the fimple reafon of preference will 
often prevail again ft him, which raifed Poppaeus Sabinus to the 
favour of the emperor Tiberius ; ** Nullam ob eximiam artem^ Tacit. Ann.^, 
** fed quod par negditiis^ neque fupra erat i' a policy in choice 
well deferving attention \ 

The fubtilty of intelleft, or fpirit of enterprize, or what elfe 
may enter into the compofition of thofe we vulgarly term ** great 
** men,'* are particularly to be guarded againft in popular go* 
vernments : afcendancy [84] of private charadler n>ay difcom- 
pofe the union, or corrupt the virtue of the people ; favour to 
particular men may beget fadions in the ftate, and focial love 
recoil from the extent of patriotifm to the narrow circle of a 
pafty ; then is it retreated midway to domeftics and to felf- 
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intereft ; felf-intereft in its turn will quickly fway, and the 
commonwealth be diftra<fled with various and private influences. 
Even a virtuous man top much diftinguifhed and exalted above 
his peers, may open this fluice to the ruin of his country : let 
us draw a charadter more dangerous, as more fitted for felf-ele- 
vation ; let us delineate the hero of Salam^s : his mind was* of 
Thuqrd.L. I. a fublimate and adtive fpirit, that pervaded in a momentary 
piut.vit.Thc- courfe, the paft, the prefent, and the future; and had a command 
Corn.Ncp. of expcriencc, fubtilty, and forefight, for the exigencies of the 
vit. ejufd. hour, or for the protradlions of policy ; quick in thought and 
L. It. ' tardy to execute ; or dilatory in purpofe, and immediate and 
bold in perpetration, as junSure neceflitated, or as feafon re- 
quired : no fcheme was too deep for his capacity ; no enter- 
prize too hardy for his courage ; he had not the winning foft- 
ncfs, but he had the force of eloquence ; his tongue was not 
perfuafive but commanding; its art was the fimplicity of truth: 
when he fpoke, it was not a plaufibility of addrefs, it was not a 
fpecious (how of argument, or an appeal to the pathetic that 
drew the favour of the aflembly ; but a fomething comprehen- 
five, intuitive, prophetic, a fomething of genius that rivetted 
the attention, and on the felf-diffidence of the hearer raifed an 
uncontroulable command ; the minds of the audience were 
amazed and daunted into acquiefcence, even when not argued 
into convidlion ; and the artful rhetor forgot his ad:, and the 
opinionative were abafhed before him ! fuch and like pre-emi- 
nence of character was fatal to the commonwealth of Athens : 
Miltiades prepared the way for Themiftocles ; Themiftocles 
for Pericles : crouching to the fucceflive afcendancy of their 
great men, the people were habitually brought to confider their 
popular ftate as dependant ; and rather to confide their public 
weal to the abilities of a ftatefman, than to the wifdom of the 
conftitution : they infenfibly deviated from the found and Am- 
ple principle of conduct adopted by their forefathers, and to a 
3 free 
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free progrefs in the ftrait road of virtue, preferred a leading chaf. 
firing in the maze of politics : they were then often led to in- Xin. 
juftice, often bewildered in ruinous praftices, often betrayed to ^ ' ^ 
bloody and ufelefs expeditions ; at length inured to fubfcrviency, 
they were at times the means of glory and power to the ambi- 
tious, tools to the crafty, wealth to the avaricious, dangerous to 
good men, and a fubterfuge to the criminal. We (hall find 
other caufes co-operate, but much of thefe evils is imputable to 
the afcendancy of great men : let not the oftracifm be repro- 
bated, for were it not for that weapon with which the leaders 
of the people buffetted and deprefled each other, the republic of 
Athens had not long withftood the meaneil pretender to ufur- 
pation. 

The people of Athens returning once more to their native foiU 
planned their new city on a larger and improved fcale ; the old 
port Phaleron feemed of too fmall extent, and the foundations j)io4. sic. 
of a more commodious receptacle for their (hipping were now ^' "• 
laid at the Piraeus [85] ; an arfenal and fpacious mercantile quay c. 15. 
were defigned; and the city was to be furrounded with walls of J^^o7&ftq/' 
an extraordinary height, and of a thicknefs that would admit two Com. Ncp. 
chariots to pafs on the fummit, and the ftones were to be rivetteji piut. riu 
with iron, and cemented with molten lead. The Spartans view- ^^"*^' 
ed with jealoufy and apprehenlion the progrefs of the£e mighty 
works; theyremonftrated againft the policy of £uch fortifica- 
tion, ** might it not prove a place of arms for the Pcrfian ?" 
againft the injuftice of it ; *^ why diftruft their friends and 
'* allies ?" The Athenians anfwered not with their old fa(hioned 
noble fincerity ; they trufted not to a fair parley, or .to a brave 
defiance ; they worked om under the cover of falfehoods and in- 
lidious negotiation; they were perfuaded *' fy their great man'' 
to trick, to evade, to trifle, to fay and to unfay, and to prefer a 
low crafty hood to an honeft appeal to the juftice of the allies, or 
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to a reliance on their own force : Themiftocles, in the finiftcr 
means he took of rebuilding and Ibpengthcning Athens, more 
cffeAually ferved the dominion of Sparta, by corrupting the 
people, than he annoyed it, by fortifying the city : this was the 
firft blow given to public virtue ; the commonwealth (hook to 
its very foundation, and a crevice was evefafter open to matter 
of corrofive fap, or of fudden explofion. 



Athene. L.I 2. 

Corn. Nep,- 
Vit. Cimon, 

Plut.'Vit* 
ejufd. 



The expedition of Xerxes, though fucccfslefs to the invader, 
was not the lefs fatal to Greece : the profufion of gold and 
filver found in the Perfian camp after the battle of Phtxa, and 
the inundation of wealth poured into the country from the fe- 
veral other vidories, accelerated greatly the progrefs of particu- 
lar accumulation, and of general luxury ; private citizens be- 
came diftinguifhed, and foon diftingulftiable alone by their fu- 
perior opulence : Cimon, whofe patrimony we are told was in- 
fufficient to difcharge his father's debt to the public, fuddenly 
became poflefled of fo great wealth, that feafting the cc^rhmo- 
nalty of Athens was to him an ordinary expence. 
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The redemption of the captives too returned a prodigious fum 
to the conquerors ; and the multitude who were not ranfomed, 
taking the menial trades and fervices from the citizens, taught 
them a fatal leflbn of indolence, pride, and overbearance. Other 
ilaves were ient to the filver mines in Attica, which although, 
according to Xenophon, worked from time immemorial, had 
hitherto been productive of a fcanty revenue ; but were now 
likely to be laboured with a toilfome affiduity that promifed the 
moil abundant returns. So many fprings of corruption at once 
burft the fod ! the fluices they tore' up, the ftoppages they bore 
away, and channels they purfucd^ ihall be delineated in their 
proper chart • 
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Successful in her defence^ Greece in )ier turn brandifhed 
the hoilile fwot'd^ and in the arrogance o£ triumph meditated 
new victories in the very heart of Afia. Many of the Greek 
Colonies had come oyer during the conteft ; all were lukewarm to 
the Perfian c&ufe, and had proved rather, an encumbrance than 
fupport to the armaments they had been enlifted into ; to pro- 
tect thefe provinces, and fave them from the vengeance of 
Xerxes, v^as the oftenfible and indeed a juft reafon for ftill pro- 
trading the war; but the avidity of glory, as of wealth, encreafes 
with acquifition, and motives of ambition and avarice probably 
lurked beneath the femblance of dilint^reftcd bravery and be- 
neficence : artful policy charadlerifed the immediate condudt of piod. sic. l. 
the Athenians towards th^sfe.pjeople, and warrants the remark. "' 
Leotychides and Xantippus had perfuaded the Afiatic colonies to 
quit for ever the coafts of Caria and refort to Greece, where they 
tendered them fuch fettlements, as the territories confifcated from 
the Greek dates who had fided^with the Perfian, might open to 
their difpolal ; but the Athenians difavowed the proffer cxf their 
generals, and difiTuaded the lonians from indulging any ideas of 
fuch return to their original country : it focms no.t to have fuited 
with fchemes of conqueft, to fubftitutc in the neighbouring 
diflrii^s a meritorious people whom it were bafe to attack, and 
from their common alliance impra&icable to fubdue, for na- 
tions, tlie objedts of gepqral ftigma and perfecution, and whom 
under plea q{ the public caiife, the Athenians might proceed 
* againil without interruption^ an4 difpofiiefs of their wealth and 
independanpy. tn favpur .of, their own view^.pf accumulation- and 
dominion. The leadings Aates which had abetted the Perfian 
invafion, were the TJ^ffalians, Thebaqs, aq4 Argivesi to^pjw- piut.vit. 
icribe and expel thef^ people their r^fpedive feats in the Am- 
f)by6lionic, or great council of Greece, wfts a propofal of the 
Spartans ; on this queflion. the Athenian reprefeitfatiye 9ppofed 
the e^pulfion ; this appaireot duplicity was the ref^lt of the fame 
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fyftcm : it was ncccffary to obviate the too great influence of 
Sparta, which might accrue from the weights in the counter- 
adting fcale being thus diminifhed; and in default of advantages 
from prefent war, and at a due criiis,— the voices of the people^ 
whofe rights were thus preferved, might be gained over to thofe 
who had been inftrumental in preferving them. Minifterial ma- 
nagement thus early difplayed even its refinements in the offices 
of Themiilocles, and other Athenian demagogues. 

Thttcyd.L.i. The Spartans had hitherto kept the lead in the confederacy^ 
Paufanias their king was ftill vefted with the fupreme command, 
and ftill the allies collectively fubmitted to a military jurifdic* 
tion ; but now thcfe powers were to pafs over to Athens^ 

Ariftoti.Poiit. The education of the Lacedaemonian youth pretended leis to 
L. 7. c. 14; teach them than to confine them to the beft road : to fix them 

Plut. Vit. Ly- 

ciirg.' in a Angular walk of virtue guarded by daemons and bugbears, 

Po^^ ^' wherein they were goaded on by ihame and pride, and frightened 
with whips and mafks on the minuteft tendency to linger or to 
deviate, till in fine, habit hardened or conciliated their minds 
to the rugged way [86]. This inftitution however fo much 
outraged nature, and fo much infringed her original claims to 
various temperature of paflion and of mind, that the legiflator 
forefaw (he muft ever be on the watch to aflert her rights, and 
invalidate his fyftem ; it was his policy therefore to leave as little 
inroad to her as pofiible, and to cut off all connexion with thofe, 
whofe examples might too amiably enforce her interefts and caufe : 
Lycurgus permitted no ftrangers to fojourn in his city, nor bis 
citizens to travel into ftrange countries ; even war was forbidden 
to be often waged with the fame people, as from a too familiar 
view of foreign manners, being a corruptive intercouric ; the 
apprehenfion of teaching the enemy, I think, miftakenly attri- 
Diod. Sic, butcd as his motive, for the Spartans knew lefs of the arts g£ 
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war than any of the Greeks : at the inveflmcnt of the Helots 
in Ithomaa the Spartans avowedly called in the Athenians to aflift, 
not being themfelves expert in the conduft of a ficgc. Indeed, 
in bounty to mankind, Lycurgus, having adopted fuch a fcheme 
of government, could not do lefs than ftudy its immaculate 
continuance 5 for having treated men as wild beafts, he had made 
them fo ; his plan was to chain, and not to humanize ; and the 
loofening of the fetter might be equally fatal to his people^ 
and to their neighbours. 

The duration and commerce of the Pcrlian war had fcrvcd Thucyd.L.^ 
much to relax the. Spartan feverity, and having tranfgrcffed the 
ftridt letter of their difcipline, they had no juft theory of ethics 
whence to rcdrefs the evil ; and they rufhed headlong into every 
kind of barbarous infolence, and unpoliflied debauchery. 

The allies beheld the condud of Paufanias and his followers pjut.Viu 
with indignation, and one by one they withdrew from his com- ^*^"- 
mand, and fubmitted themfelves to the generalship of Cimon 
and Ariflides. The Ephori faw their inftitutionin danger, and ifocrat.Pa^ 
for the prefent waving all other confiderations, fullenly acquiefccd ""^* 
in the fupremacy of Athens. 

A FIXED eftabliftiment of proportional fubfidies was deemed a Juftiiu l. 3; 
neceflary meafure previous to any new expedition, and the Athe- Thul^d. l. i, 
nians were permitted to commence their adminift ration, With af- 
fuming the very important authority of fixing, collcfting, and ma- 
naging the quota of each mcmbercity of the confederacy : this 
truft we are told was executed by Ariftides with a ftrid faith and Com. Nep. 
impartiality, which gave new afcendancy to him and to his coun- piutvitleiuiu. 
try ; but the courfe of fuch power was corruptive and ruinous, 
and the di veftment thereof difficult, as the continuance dangerous • 
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'The ill-policy indeed of confiding the folc condud of the 
levies to any fingle ftate fecras fo very obvious, that a curious 
Thucyd.L.i. reader might requeft a nicer fearch into this Angular matter: it 
will be obferved (as it indeed proved) that a power thus repofed, 
indefinite in extent as in duration, was virtually perpetual and 
defpotic; few, could the periods of its authority be queftioned 
whilft that authority was in full force ? or its force be fafely 
excepted to, when its expiration jvas not at hand ? fubmifiion to. 
fuch power was in time likely to become fervitude, and diflen- 
fion at all times to bear the mien of hoftility : it was probable 
that the party repofed in, progreflively, would admit the fole 
alternative of conflant fervice, or of virulent enmity. Confider- 
ing the facility of obviating fo fatal confequences, by the 
fimple eftablifliment of a council or committee of the fevcral 
ftates, it is difficiilt to account for their coinciding in fo de« 
ftrud:ive a meafurc:— perhaps, dazzled by a fucccffive and rapid 
courfe of conqueft, they gave not leifure to political confidera- 
tion ; but blindly adopted what feemed readied for the prefent 
purpoie, and made choice of a fole and uncontroulable command 
as beft fuited to war, little pirovident that its confequences might 
extend to times of peace. 

From this period the conduit of the Athenians at home and 
abroad wore a new afpedt, was founded on new principles of 
government, and modelled to a new fyftem of politics : of thefc 
I fhall treat apart. 

The completion of the war with Perfia was hereafter involved 

with a ferics of local interefts and inteftine commotions ; fo far, 

however, it may be proper to anticipate events and clear our 

way, as to note the conclufion of hoftilities with the common 

phit. vit.ci- enemy: this thread of hiftory indeed runs but lightly through 

Thucyd.L.i. the web, which fimply fpotted with the victories over the Per- 
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fian at Eurymedon and Cyprus, is every where interwoven with chap. 
the varieties of national party, ufurpation, and quarrel : the vie- xiii. 
tories at Cyprus and Eurymedon clofed the conteft with Xerxes ; ^^-'-'v-*^ 
and the Perfian fent a fubmiflive embafly to Athens, imploring l^I. c. 7.*^* 
peace : The terms concluded were as glorious and beneficial to 
Athens and its allies, as humiliating to the common aggreflbr : 
^' The Greek colonies in Caria and other parts were declared free P^^J. sic 

X * M» IX. 

** and independant ftates ; no fatrap was to fet foot within three i^crat. orat. 

** days journey of the fea on the Afiatic coaft, or within the river 

*' Halys (according to Ifocrates) and no Perfian veflTel of force 

'* was to appear on the feas from Phafelis to Cyanea, nor was 

** there a reciprocative condition on the part of the Greeks, but 

'' that they were to defift from hofUlity with Perfia." 
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CHAP- XIV. 

OP THE PRINCIPLBS OF HAPPINESS NATIONAL AND PRIVATE 

—OF CONQUEST OF THE ACQIJISITIONS AND POWER OF 

ATHENS* 



WHERE IS happincfs to be found? the man of power 
who (hines the fun of his little fphere, whofe every 
nod is obeyed, and every folly flattered, ftill reftlefs and ilUcoh- 
tented, pu&es forward to new fchemes of happinels, and rifques 
his all in purfuit of fome untafted acquifition : the wealthy, 
whofe every wifti is anticipated by gratification, feems not more 
bleft in his peculiar lot, but peevifhly complains of fatiety, and 
liftens with attention to the vifionary talker of woods and rocks, 
and the felicity of a rural folitude : afk the hermit '* if retire- 
*' ment can afford the promifed blifs ?" from pride he will per% 
haps affirm fo ; but in terms of mifanthropy and difcontent, 
which furely evince the folly of the affertion ! 

Happinefs is no where to be founds but every where to be fought 
for. The huntfman lays his account of pleafure, not in the 
capture, but in the chace of the game ; fo the greater objedks of 
human attachment intereft in the purfuit, and foon give difrelifh 
in the tranquillity of pofTeffion. The elaftic ether which vi- 
brates, or which flows in the channels of the nerves, and infpi- 
rits the mafs of the brain, requires motion and expenditure, not 
to ftagnate in torpid compreflTure, load the blood, and thicken 
the humours, till the habit is replete with horrors and with me- 
lancholy. 

Divinely 
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Divinely is it thus inftituted, that the adivity of our facul- 
ties ftiould conftitute our happinefs, whilft what blefles the in- 
dividualy enriches the fpecies ; and the purfuit, which gives 
pleafure to each, tends to fome acquifition produdlive of further 
diftinilions to humanity, and elevating it more and more in thd 
fyftem of which it makes it a part* 

From motion comes enjoyment ; hence, the rich man would 
be richer, the great man greater ; and all would add to, or change 
fomething to-morrow, of what they poflefs to-day : hence the 
defpot would ftill fubjedl one province more j the tear of Alex- 
ander, that there were no more worlds to conquer, belongs to 
every human eye in the private circle of difficulties furmounted 
or fubdued ; the final conqueft is pleafureable only in expecta- 
tion ; to theharraffed veteran it may indeed be optionable; — but 
to provoke reft in the brightnefs of the day, is to expofe the 
impatient mind to uneafy fleeps and painful dreams. 

Syll A enjoyed the energy of contention, but found the obje<5t 
thereof not worth retaining ; and Caefar, long harrafled by foreign 
wars, and newly efcaped from civil broils, perceived eafe to be 
incompatible with his happinefs, and at the hour of his death 
was meditating on the extremes of Parthia as new fcenes of 
conqueft, and a new means of felicity to refult from the ardour 
of his fpirit. Why are we tenacious of liberty, but becaufe it 
gives an open field to that exertion of our minds and bodies, 
whence alone pleafure can proceed ? Whether they are employed 
in tracking a wild beaft, or in exploring a fyftem, the pleafure 
is derivative from the fame fource, and reftriftion to the man 
who has once tafted it, is furely worfe than death I 

The difcontented fpirit of mankind, fo often and fo much re- 
probated by every trifler in metaphyfics, is then found to be^ 
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CHAP, confiftcnt with their happinefs, and ncccflary to their improre-*^ 
^iv^- ment > nor is the mental inquietude of all, or particular ambi- 
^^ tion of the great, fit fubjca of contempt to the fage, or of hit 

wonder or commiferation. 

Such is the recondite principle of that ardour for acquifition 
which impels an individual to gain, and a ilate to conquer *, and 
particularly fuch ftates as admit, from their conftitution of go* - 
vernment, of individuals pojOfefling in greater numbers a more 
dire(ft and more powerful political influence; and it may be 
(hown, that the efFedt of fuch influence, in its brightefl career of 
victories and glory, is fubverfive of a free commonwealth, and 
co-operating, with other feeds of diiTolution, to a change of go* 
rernment, and ruin of the country. 

The reftlefs fpirit, above defcribed, urging each to thzt exer- 
tion which his bent of mind moil readily applies to, will^ under 
a monarchic, or the controul of other reftridtive government, of 
neceffity expend itfelf in art or fcience, or in fomething» which 
without moleftation of any, may turn to the account of all ; but 
in a free flate, each individual, having fome (hare in the political 
concern, is likely to prefer that peculiar field of excrcife to iris 
mind, and in proportion to its fpirit and vigour, may progref« 
fivcly in his adlive courfe overleap the bounds of prefcriptiTe 
order and fafe adminiflration. In a monarchy every fituation is 
open but one : the vifionary may purfoe honours with as littte 
detriment to the community, as the merchant his trade, or man 
of learning fcience, or man of genius art : but in a common* 
wealth a particular fite is allotted to each on one level*, and the 
general arrangement is endangered when any would deviate from 
their fixed place in quefl of undue confideration or afcendancy. 
It is only in times of commotion, or by commotion, that at any 
rate the defire of extraordinary elevation can cfTed its purpofej 

and 
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and hence^ in the great book of experience we find the .hiftories 
of a republican people more frequently and more ftrongly marked 
by epochs of inteftine tumult, and of foreign wars ; the latter 
feem the happier fide of the alternative ; yet from the moment 
conqueft is the objedt of its policy, the exiftence of the com- 
monwealth is coeval only with the courfe of its viftories. 
Grant that it conquer without lofs of people or diminution of 
funds ; fuppofe the leaders to be adtuated by none but public 
ambition, and that they return to their private occupation and 
rank without murmur and without party ; fuppofe every favour- 
able circumftance, even to a paradox : — the fuccefsful war 
has added fome city or fome province; and will not fuch 
acceflion be the ruin of the capitol ? I will yet wave the courfe 
of luxurious pride concomitant to national felicity ; I will con- 
fine my reafoning to the peculiarities of a republican fovereignty: 
this city, this province, how is it to be governed ? fays Tacitus, 

quid aliud exitio Atbenienfibus fuit, quanquam armis polkrent^ Tick.inH.ii. 

niji quod fubjeSlos pro alienigenis arcerent ?** but the contrary 
policy, were it not equally dangerous ? allow the conquered 
people the rights of denizens ; let them in their refpedtive cities 
partake the free confikitution of the fuperiour ftate : if not par- 
taken in an equal degree, the refult of what has been granted, is 
in the courfe of things a requifition of what has not been grant- 
ed ; if in an equal degree, but with a refer ve of fupremacy in 
points of war, of peace, of revenue, and of regulations of do- 
minion,— -with the form of government, will they not imbibe 
the high fpirit and force which diftingui£h the donors ? will they 
not, as they favour liberty, difrelifli command ? the tree by na- 
tural growth raifed above the fhrub that iheltered its tender and 
firft (hoots, will it not crufh it with the exuberance of its 
branches, exh^ufi: its fources, and poifon its head ? The wary po- 
litician would in anfwer obferve, that a contrary demeanour were 
of equally deiixudtive tendency : a coercive and abfolute command 
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over a province annexed to the dominion of a free fbte, mail 
form a contraft productive of difcontent, and every ill confe« 
quence hitited at in the words of the hiftorian ; what was gained 
by force muft be retained by fimilar means, and in times of trouble 
will be found not an acceflion to, but encumbrance on the repub- 
lic : it may be added, that the armies and garrifons neceflary to 
conftrain fuch province, are dangerous to the virtue and li- 
berty of their employers ; and that citizens of the fuperiour ftate^ 
[87] entrufted with a command foreign to the fpirit of their own 
conftitution, will grow tainted by the examples of fubferviency 
and habitudes of power, and return to corrupt the principles of 
their countrymen, and to innovate on the commonwealth. 

Machijv.Difc, We muft conclude then that extenfive conquefts are deftruc- 
tive to the people whofe form of government approaches to the 
free or democratic ; and that among the principles of their de- 
cline is that inftindtive activity, pufhing on to acquifition^ dan- 
gerous to, and corruptive of the poffeffors. 

On a review of the particular fituation of Athens, from the 
cafualties of the Perfian war, and from the ill policy of the allies 5 
it is yet not to be wondered at, that the leaders were inAuenced^ 
or people miflead, to a dcftrudlive fyftem of infatiable con- 
queft : opportunity courted them with an ever prefent and affi- 
duous fmile ; the advantages feemed great as they were prefent 
and obvious ; the dangers were out of fight, or feemed vifionary, 
as they were diftant and obfcure. 



S 95-^^c<l' 



jui^n.L.s- The annual fubfidy entrufted to the adminiftration of the 
Thucyd. L. I. Athenians amouot^^d to four hundred and fixty talents, and from 
that, and other relources, ten thoufand talents had gradually beca 
amafled ; Delos indeed was the place appointed for the depofit, 
but the treafurer was chofen and refident at Athens^ and his dif- 
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pofal of thefc funds was unaccounted for to the other ftates of 

the league. Not lefs firm was the fovereignty over the perfbns, 

than over the fortunes of the allies^ whilft the military authority pj^^ ^.^ ^.^ 

of Cimon was ftrcngthened by the afFedlion and gratitude of the m<>n. 

Afiatic and other Greeks whom he freed, whom he refcucd, or L,\i. '^^ 

whom he pardoned. 

The city rebuilt on a new plan, and the fortifications erefted ^^^ .^ 
on an improved and larger fcale, gave an eafe and fecurity to the 
inhabitants, wherein ingenuity found leifure for new adts of hof- 
tility and defence ; whilft the Piraeeus was crowded with artifi- 
cers, whom experience as feamen had taught juftly to eftimate 
their work as (hipbuilders, and to add to, or alter their mechanifm 
from circumftantial recollection of deficiency or inconvenience. Ph»t. vit. 
To their complement of fleet, twenty fhips were added by The- 
miftocles, and daily it was encreafing : gold and filver abounded 
in the city : the captives were numerous, and the rich feared not 
to truft the menial arts, and their domeftic concerns, to the hands 
of flaves j whilft the citizens, whofe fortunes were yet to make, 
gave up the hammer for the fword, or the plough for the oar : 
eafy was it to infpirit thcfe greedy adventurers, and eager were 
the demagogues to ufe their influence, embarked in the fame 
purfuit of wealth, and urged by fuperior queft of glory. 

Ambition is but a prouder fpecies of avarice ; gain equally 
produces dcfire ; poflfeffion is equally wide of content ; for 
as the objedt is, nor in the one, nor in the other cafe, en- 
joyed, it cannot fatiate : having received much, the Athenians 
foon learnt to demand more ; and the crifis co-operating with 
their wiflies, from an irregular and capricious exaction, th^ 
progreflSvf ly adopted a fixed fcheme of conqueft, and a concerted Thucyd. l. t; 
fyftem of command. No longer infecure in their domeftic uiod.sic 
concerns, many of the petty ftates grew tired of diftant cam- ^* "•*'*• 
8 p^igns^ 
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CHAP, paigns^ and were defirous of repairing the ravages of war by 
XIV. affiduou« attention to the arts of peace; to fuch the Atheniant 
permitted the wiftied-for retirement, provided that for the defi- 
ciency of men, they proportionally added to the pecuniary 
and naval fubfidies ; the (hips they manned with their own 
citizens, and the monies they applied to the ornament of 
their city, or referved it for future exigencies ; and thus 
the nation became warlike, and the flate wealthy. Others^ 
equally ilUiatisfied with the continuance of hoililities, but more 
acute in penetrating the policy, and more bold in preventing the 
defigns of the Athenians, harangued in the haughty tone of op- 
pofition, and feceded from their command ; but the prior at- 
tachment of many, and the concefTions of other citiea had ren- 
dered fuch attempt nugatory, and at this crifis more fatal to the 
liberties of Greece than even acquiefcence ; for each refradtory 
ftate, fubdued under the pretext of delegated authority, became 
an acceflion to the particular dominion of Athens, and was itfelf 
the means of a more abfolute exercife, and of a wider extent of 
piut. vit. Pe. power : thus the fuperiority at fea was flrengthened by the con- 
vu!'c!monis. quefts of iEgina and Eubaea, and thus the contumacy of the Tha* 
Piodon'sic/' fians afforded pretence for the feizure of their gold mines, and but, 
L. 11. & If. ^Q^y^^ jQ encreafe the funds of the already too powerfulre public. 

Voluntary fubfidies to the general depofit foon became 
the grounds of imperious exa&ion, nor was the controul long 
confined merely to fubjeds of common revenue j thence aroie 
the neccflity of regulation i and, on the grounds of regulation, 
thence ifiued from Athenian generals, and from Athenian af- 
femblies, military orders and popular decrees, affeding the inde- 
pe;)d{mcy of each inferior ftate in alliance; till finally, on prece- 
dent and on habit, the fovereignty of Athens became fo ftrongljr 
entrenched, that many of the petty republics deemed it expe- 
dient to negotiate terms of furrender, and their compromife le- 
gitimated 
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gttlmated the poflfei&on. Nor did the Athenians reft fatisfied with 
the flux of dominion which the nature of their command drew 
within its own proper channel, and then direfted in a courfe 
Aibordiaate to their commonwealth : but they fought every occa- 
fion of difpute as means of acquifition ; and when difconteat 
could not even coin a pretext for hoftility, by holding forth a 
treacherous prote<Stion to each free city, they found in its in- 
tefline commotions new means of ufurpation, and in its foreign 
quarrels new fubjedt of conqueft : the Megarenfes applied for the Diodor. sfc. 
aid of the Athenians againft Corinth, and the confequence was Thicyd.L. 1, 
the ftationing of an Athenian guard in the citadel of Megara ; phu. vit. Pt^ 
the Milefians required afliftance againft Samos, and the refult of xhucyj. § i. 
the alliance with Miletus was the poiTeifion of Samos. When- 
ever fome ill-judging city thus called in their aid, gratitude at 
leaft demanded an acquiefcence in the Athenian policy of fending 
their own fupernumeraries, to inhabit part of the conquered or 
ceded territory ; and too late fuch colony was found to be an 
ever-encroaching neighbour, and in times of trouble an autho-* ifocrat. Paneg. 
ritative garrifon. This mode of colonization was a favourite l. n. 
policy of Athenian adminiftration, and not reftrifted to coun- 
tries they were in treaty or at variance with, but by a cautious 
forefight was extended to every remote fpot^ whereto the courfe 
of victory might direft their interefts or defigns : Pericles ex- 
pedited a number of emigrants who feized the country of the 
Sybarites, and under the appellation of Thurii, even in Italy, 
eftabliflied a fettlement mindful of the Athenian authority and 
name : thefe, if not eflfedtive of fubordination in the adjacent 
partd through power, might at leaft conciliate their neighbours 
by attention and favour ; and thus every way fome force accrued 
to the original republic from the meafure; for, to attack power- 
ful allies, was another mafter point in the Athenian councils : p^^jj^' *" 
with this view the pretenfions of Inarus to the iEgjrptian dynafty, '^huqd. l. n 
were, during fix years, fupported againft the Perfian; and with 
12 this 
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CHAP, this view an attempt was made to reinftate Oreftes in the throne 
^^v. ofThcffaly. 



Plut. Vlt. 
Fericlis, 



Diodor. Sic* 
L. II. 
Thucyd, L. i 



Plut. Vit. Ci 
inon« 

Paufan. in 
Att. 
Thucyd. L. i 



The ftill keeping up the claim to arbitrary taxation, under 
pretence that the Perfian was meditating a renewal of hoftilitics j 
the encreafe of the affeflment from four hundred and fifty to fix 
hundred talents ; the removal of the public bank from Delos to 
Athens ; and the various fteps above cited tending to uncontrol- 
able power, might well be fuppofed to roufe the attention of 
Sparta, and the other great republics of Greece. The firft im- 
portant ftate that coped with the Athenian arms was the Boeotian ; 
but in vain it would oppofe their progrefs ; Myronides over-ran 
and fubdued the whole country to the very walls of Thebes. 
Corinth, and many other great cities, entered at difadvantage into 
the cohflid:, whilft Athens, holding forth an infidious welcome to 
every factious tributary of any other ftate, diverted it gradually 
of its ftrength, and contrafted frefli vigour with its decline. The 
Lacedaemonians would willingly have interpofed, but the de- 
ftrudtion of their city by an earthquake, and the deflation of 
their country by the rebellious Helots, kept them too fully cm- 
ployed to give any efFedtual rebuff to the career of their rivals ; 
nay, they were even reduced to folicit their afliftance to forward 
the fiege of Ithomaee, where the infurgents had taken refuge ; 
no fooner was the reinforcement arrived, but from fomc fufpi- 
. cion it was refufed and fent back, and Athens, difguftcd at the 
infult, publicly difclaimed all future friendfliip with Sparta. Ar- 
mies then came from Sparta, with intent to fuccour the opprefied, 
and circumfcribe the encroachments of this growing power; 
but of a force truly rather calculated to irritate than to quell the 
enterprizing fpirit of the Athenians ; nor did they aft as principals 
in any war, but afiifted occafionally an ally, then made a truce^ 
and then afiifted another. 



In 
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In the various contefls for power, it is not to be undcrllood chap. 
that there were no viciflitudes of vidtory : after fix years em- Xiv, 
ployed to fupport the pretenfions of Inarus in ^gypt, the fleet 
of Athens on that fervice was wholly dettroyed y — ^joining the § n. 
.Phocians in their war with the Dorians fupported by Sparta, 
the Athenians loft many brave citizens at the bloody but inde- 
cifive battle of Tanagra ; — at Oenophyra they beat the Corin- 
thians;-— in the conteft for the care of the oracular temple, Thucyd.L. i. 
or holy war, when Sparta, fiding with the Dclphians, had vefted Diodor, sic 
them with the facred truft, the Athenians oufted again the Del- ^'"* 
phians and reftored that honour to the Phocians; — finally at 
Coronea they fuffered an entire defeat from the forces of Baeotia, 
and, in ranfom for the prifoners then taken, were obliged to 
emancipate every city tributary to them within that diftridt, or 
reftore them to the jurifdidion of Thebes • This was the moft 
important check given to the career of Athenian greatnefs ; yet 
was it not of moment; for the power of Athens was never 
doomed to grow great and fpread on inland fovereignty : it was juftin.L.«. 
fuited rather to difFufe itfelf on coafts and on iflands. Some cities st'rab'.iib. s. 
indeed had been taken, and fome territories colonized by the Di2d. sic 
Athenians in Thrace, in ThefTaly and Upper Greece ; but their pfi,'t!Vh." e- 
empire fpread more furely and more firmly on the maritime coun- "^*** 
tries of the Cherfonefe, of the Hellefpont, and of Afia Minor ; 
and oVer-ran the iflands of iEgina, Eubaea, Lemnos, Samos, 
Zacynthus, and others* The ifles of the iEgean were indeed 
generally fubordinate to the power which had the greater force at 
fea ; and each having its portion of marine ftores and armanient, 
thus fed and encreafed the naval power, which was fo dangerous 
to the liberties of a country fo maritime as Greece : the force 
of this remark appears when adverting to the expeditions of Tol- 
mides and of Pericles, who, fuccefliveiy, during thefe contefls, and 
in retaliation of the Spartan interpofition, failed round the Pelo- 

R ponncfc. 
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CHAP* ponnefe, and at various defcents burnt its cities and defolated 
the country. 



XIV. 



Diod. Sic. Mutual neceffities at length compaffed a general cefTation of 

^' "* hoftility 5 the Thebans and Boeotians had fully accomplifhed 

the purpofc of a defenfivc war, preferving entire their territory 
and independance, and moreover their rights, as ftates of Greece, to 
a voice in the Amphydionic council : the Spartans required fome 
refpite from the fatigues of war with the Meffenians, with the 
Helots, and with Athens : and Athens required leifure to me- 
thodize the wide extended rule fhe, from good fortune, valour 
and policy, had acquired* The new and complicated interefts of 
thefe and other ftates, feem, however, to have thrown too many 

Thucyd.L.i. difficulties in the way of fpepific terms of peace; and to avoid 
the detail of, perhaps impradticable, conditions, the minifters^ 

juftjn. L. 3. Chares for Athens, and Charondas for the allies, figned a truce for 
thirty years : but as Juftin obferves, ** tarn longum^otium inimki^ 
tide non tulerunt. 

In mentioning the redu^ion of Samos I have by fix years anti- 
cipated the event, in order to bring the acquifitions and power of 
Athens into one point of view : nine years further enfued ere the 
hoftilities commenced, which have afforded matter for ^c pen 
of Thucydides 5 and during thefe periods, manners, genius, com- 
merce, policy, and liberal arts, made fuch fpeedy and excellent 
attainments, as lead me with ardour and delight to a confideration 
of thofe intercfting Aibjeds. 
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C H A P. XV. 

OF THE MANNERS OF THE PEOPLE, AND OF THE STATE OF 
THE REPUBLIC AT THE CLOSE OF THE PERSIAN WARS. 



WE arc now arrived at the period of hiftory when the re- 
public of Athens had reached its fumniit of power and 
dominion, and at the fame time had attained the means of go* 
vernment, adequate to its extent and neceffities: the Jlate was 
become moft wealthy; its people were become numerous and 
inured to war, and from the habits of a naval war were become 
bold and expert on the feas, and fuited to the purpofes and en- 
terprize of trade : its citizens were become verfed in public bu- 
finefs, whether touching exterior policy or domeftic manage- 
ment ;— its ftatefmen and military leaders were experienced in 
each department j and its vigour was yet hitherto unimpaired 
by corruption, and its conftitution unbroken by popular frenzy, 
or by the intrigues which individuals, diftinguifhed by riches or 
ability, might be fuppofed to create. The inftitutions which 
provided againft the dangers to be apprehended from fuch de- 
fcription of men, had been cautioufly enforced % and Themifto- 
clcs, Cimon, and Arxftidcs, had been banifhed by the Oftracifm, 
The exile of Ariftidcs tbejuji^ hath fuggefted fubjeft of fympa- 
thetic declamation and ilKtimed reproach on this jurifdiAion 
.to Plutarch and others 5-~but Ariftides was a man moft dange- 
rous to the commonwealth I others had their ambition, their 
plot, and their party ; but be fought to make a party of the peo- 
ple againft their conftitution : it was he who moved decrees 
repeatedly extending their power and privileges, breaking in 
upon the wife and diftinftivc regulations of Solon, levelling the 

R a degrees 
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degrees of Cenfus, and opening even the archonftiip to the citU 
zens at large : his banifhment was a proof of their virtue ; that 
of the profufe Cimon, of their moderation ; that of Themifto- 
cles, of their wifdom. 

At this height or acm^ of the republic, it aflfords an objeft 
which, in the defign of this treatife, Ihould fix our particular at- 
tention, ere we proceed to the further inveftigation of its hif- 
tory : in the future courfe of that hiftory each confequence will 
thus more obvioufly, and forcibly appear as connedted with its 
fpecial caufe; and effedts diflinguifhing this epoch, being at the 
fame time afligned back to the circumftances whence they ori- 
ginated, we (hall feem here to feize a vantage-ground, whence 
we may, through the joint medium of experience and fpeculation, 
view the whole courfe of the republic. 

On the emancipation of Athens from the power of the Pifif- 
tratidae, the energy which that ftate immediately difplayed^ is to 
be placed much to the account of the fpirit of the conftitution 
it then adopted ; infufing, with the felf-confidence which each 
citizen derived from his (hare in a free commonwealth, the pa- 
triotifm which moderates^ afiimilates, and unites the paifions, 
the'reafon, and the force of a whole people. Hence the deter- 
mined fpirit which fruftrated every infidious and every open at- 
tack ! hence the fuccefsful refinance to the hoftile jealoufy of 
the Peloponnefe ! and hence, in the field of Marathon, that 
firmnefs, the effedl of an union of minds and interefts, which no 
numbers could fubdue! Reafons deduced from the nature of 
its government, confidered exclufively, are applicable only to the 
defenfive force of Athens ; the extenfion of its acquirements and 
views in point of fovereignty, is to be fought in the further con- 
fideration of natural as well as political advantages, which com* 
bined to elevate the republic to the height which it progreffively 

attained 
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attained in the (hort fpace of thirty-five years, from the flight of chap. 
Xerxes, to the truce with Sparta. ^^j^ 

Xenophon, in his treatife on revenue, enumerates, amongft 
the natural advantages of Attica, its filver mines, its quarries of 
marble, its temperate climate, and its extraordinary fertility ; 
but its central fituation in refpedt to Greece, to the iflands of the 
^gean, and to Afia, to the Hellefpont, and to i^gypt, and its 
commodious havens open to every vsrind from every quarter, were xfocrat. Pi* 
advantages which tranfcended thofe of produce and local wealth "*^**' 
in the fcale of nations. Hence Athens was the general refort of 
the traders of every country, and the common emporium of the xenoph. rigi 
known world 5 — where alone the barter was not in kind, but mo- cf ^* t^',' 
ney the certain medium of traffic, and where all " that was deli- xen.PoiAth, 
*' cious in Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, iEgypt, Lydia, or in Pontus, •*•**• 
*' was in greater excellence and with more certainty to be 
** purchafed than in the refpedtive countries /' fays Ifocrates, 
** what in each is moft difficult to be attained, is here to be found irocr:*t. pa. 
" in common with other rarities expofed at open market.'* To "*^' 
this trade, in its generality exclufive, Xenophon adds the mono- Xen.Poi.Aih. 
poly of naval ftores, folely and in itfelf the fource of every other, i»* 
and of power as well as of wealth. From the commercial ha- 
bits of the Athenians arofc that turn to navigation, and expe- 
rience in marine concerns, which under Themiftocles gave them 
the lead, and oppofed them to the Phoenicians in the great con- Herodot. 
fliA of Salamis } and afterwards, from the confidence which their ^"'"* 
condu(3: id naval affistirs had juftly infpired, veiled in them the ifocrat. Pab^ 
empire of the feas, by the general and free [88] fuffrage of their "'^' 
countrymen. The ufe they made of this delegated power was the 
obvious refult of a command fo unbounded, and fo new to them- 
ielves, as well as to thofe who fubmitted to them ; and arofe 
naturally from the ordinary paffions of men, and from the cir- 
cumflances of the times : the means of acquiring wealth and 

power 
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power being put into their hands, the Athenians availed them- 
felves of thofe means ; having been made quaeftors of Greece^ 
they continued quaeftors on their own account ; having been 
conftituted admirals of Greece, the tendency of fuch authority 
was to perpetuate itfelf into a fovereignty over all the maritime 
flates 5 and each progrefs in its career, whether it were the cap- 
ture of a {hip or of an ifland, diffufed and ftrengthened at once 
the inclination and the powers, to convert a temporary rule into 
an eftabliflied dominion. When Xenophon fays, that ** of all 
** ftates, [89] Athens flouriflied liioft in times of peaces" it is 
in a general and commercial view that he regards the fubje£t, for 
his inflance was an exception* 



Diod. Sic. CiMON added to the navy and trade of Athens three hundred 

' '*' and forty vefTels, and the twenty thoufand flaves, and the wealth, 

himfelf and others brought into the city, ferved to freight and 
equip thefc (hips, and extend the views of the merchant, as well 
as the naval force of the ftate ; whilft the fubfidies becoming a 
mere tribute fwelled the ordinary revenues of the republic. The 
refources too, which it acquired by extending its dominion and 
interefts, through the colonizing thofe territories ravaged and 
depopulated during the war, with its poorer citizens, and with 
the adventurers who had fought Athens as the feat of enterprizc, 
and with thofe who had fought it as the refuge from tyranny, 
and afylum of the opprefTed or unfortunate, are to be placed to 
the fimilar account of its navy ; which facilitated diftant expe- 
ditions, the conveyance to a lettlement, and the protedtion of 
the colony. Ifocrates, in his famous oration de pace, has ex- 
patiated on the mifchiefs and ruin attending a dominion of the 
feas, its corruptive courfe [90], its fhort-lived career, and the 
private vices and political evils that enfue, and deftroy the Aatc 

ifocrat.orat. which has pofleflcd it : yet he allows, and it forms part of the 
example which he has adduced, that fuch power quickly raifes 

and 
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and extends, though finally it depraves a ftate, and then fubverts 
itfelf : for our prefent purpofe the prior inference is fufficient ; 
it aggrandized the republic of Athens, and at the clofe of the 
Perfian wars, and contefts between the Greeks which imme- 
diately foltewed, raifed it to fuch a height, as warranted the 
Corinthian delegate to affert in the face of Greece, " that the Thucyd.L.i. 
'* power of Athens was equal to that of them all." 

Thucydides, in his firft book, laments that in his time there ibid. 
was no writer but Hellanicus, who filled up, and that but cur- 
forily, the period of hiftory from the Perfian war to the times 
he undertook to perpetuate : this period of fifty years himfelf as 
curforily fills up, and Plutarch and Diodorus feem to have pof- 
fefled few materials more than what Thucydides afforded them ; 
for I place to little political account, the anecdotes and apo«« 
thegms of the former : yet in regard to external intercourfe, and 
to the immediate events which led to the aggrandifement of 
Athens, the data of hiftory may fuffice to the purpofe of our en- 
quiry : — but here I could have wiflied to reft, and to have fol- 
lowed our republic ftcp by ftep, in its career oi civil conduct f as 
well as of foreign enterprize ; for it is to the charadleriftics of 
thefe times,— it is to this ftationary point to which confideration 
muft revert, — ^in fearch for the immediate caufes which accelerate 
the decline of the Athenian, and every other free ftate, when 
lapfed beyond that pinnacle of fplendid elevation, whence the 
defcent is rapid in proportion to the height of freedom and force 
previouily attained.*— This as a landmark in hiftory jQiould be ren- 
dered clear and confpicuous, as at once the eminence whence po- 
litical fpeculation may fet forth with advantage, and the fcope to 
which it may recur, when tracing back the courfe of republican 
difTolution from the vale of depravity and fervitude.— On thefe 
accounts the moft accurate and circumftantial inveftigation is 
now defirable i but whatever regards domeftic manners and in« 
J 2 ternal 
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ternal adminiflration in thefe diflant times, is elucidated by too 
curfory or too doubtful authorities : the vague allufions of Plato 
and Ariftotle, the brief remarks of the antiquarian Paufanias 
and geographer Strabo, and the hyperboles of the orators, and 
particularly of Ifocrates and the funeral encomiafts (whofe bufj- 
nefs it was to laud the pad and difpraife the prefent) afford data 
of enquiry fo imperfedl, or fo little to be confided in, that in efti- 
mating the efFe<3: of progreffive wealth and dominion on the 
condicution of the commonwealth, and on the morals of the 
people of Athens, much is left to fpeculation ;— much is to be 
deduced from fuch trivial grounds of matter, or from fuch 
collateral matter as time hath left us i and all that becomes U8» 
is to be wary y — and adapting general conclufions to the partial re** 
cital of an imperfeft feries,that we conned each link of the chain, 
with the ftricteft regard to political analogy and experience^ 

ifocrat. om. The conftitution of the commonwealth and morals of the 
people I complicate together ; in no ftate can they be feparated ; 
fo true is the axiom of Ifocrates, that not decrees, [91] but man- 
ners, fpeak the conftitution of government ; or in other words« 
not laws, but the obedience which is payed to them. 

Considering the commonwealth as inftituted by Solon, 
and as re-eftabli(hed by Cliftthenes, it hath been obferved that 
whatever general denomination may have been given to its form 
of government, undoubtedly the larger mafs of the people had 
but little influence and authority, though they were in poflTeffion 
of general freedom and privileges : opulence, however regulated 
by agrarian and fumptuary laws, and pretenfions of family, however 
obliterated by general and equal claims under the fpirit of the 
conftitution, feparated the noble and wealthy few from the many^ 
who neceflitated to feek fubfiftence from the menial arts, were 
contented to forego public occupation and confequence; and 

from 
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from the bent and habits of life coincided with the intentions 
of their legiflator to entruft the great fundions of flate exclu* 
fiyely to thofe, from whoQi the exacted q^ualification of property 
warranted a more perfeA fenfe of refponfibility : nor did this 
forbearance imply a difregard of the commonwealth, whilfl: that 
refponfibility was to the people at large* 

At the period we are now arrived at, fuch moderation could 
no longer be fuppofed to diftingui(h the commonalty, whom the 
circumflances of the times had approximated to the higher 
claiTes, (or rather had mingled all claffes together,) whilfl: the 
Perfian wars (lamped with honour every namte infcribed on the 
trophy of Marathon ; and whilft the fpoils of Salamis and Pla- Diod. sic 
taea devolved hereditary opulence on the family of almoft every ^' "' * ** 
combatant in thofe memorable conflicts. 

The riches of the conquerors flowed from the triple fource of 
military prize^ of territory, and of captives ; and the latter em- 
ployed in the meaner handicrafts and trades, allowed leifure and 
difengagement^ as well as competence to each citizen ; who, 
buoyed up with national pride, and the elevation of his coun- 
try, chofe to mingle in )ier councils, with the felf-confequencc 
of having fought her battles and conduced to thofe victories, 
which encreafing her empire, enc&eafed the fubjefts of public 
bu&nefs, and importance of employ. 

The work-fhop being given up for the aflfembly, more citi- ?JHJ^J^«^• 
zens crouded into aAion, more individuals became public men, 
and the ftate of Athens became more democratic* 

The growing tafte of the people, for political interference, was 
flattered and promoted by thofe leaders, who fought to purchaic 
their favour and applaufe ; the obftacles to popular ambition were 
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mmoved by fuccefltve dccrcestt ammlliag aackixt diftUtAioa^, 
founded in the old fyftem of landed iatereft^ and in the policy oC 
Solon » who fought to temperate the democracy with inftitutioas 
J^ggefted by more partial governments. To thefe caufes of change 
in the conftitution of the republic, Plutarch adds that of the long 

piut. vit Ci. walls built by Cimon to connect the upper city with the PiraeeuSa 
before feparate and fortified apart: "thefe walls (fays he) tak- 
^^ ing within the conamon circuit of the city, the refidence of the 
^^ commercial and feafaring populace, they thenceforward mora 
*' readily mingled in the public aflemblies j ever joined, and often) 
^^ originated, the clamour of the day, and abetted alternately ths 
*^ defigns of a favourite, or furious refentments of the coounoo* 
*^ alty/' The dangers hence to be apprehended were the greato^t 
as whilft Ariftides opened the highefl offices of ilate to the 
claims of the poorefl citizen, Ephialtes degraded the dignity of 
the Areopagus by introducing the cuftom of frequent appeals 
fropi that jurifdidtion to the afiemblies ; and thus enlarged at 

Piut.vit.Pc- ©nee their fphere of ambition, of policy, of favour, and of 

^^^'^' jufticc. The evil effefts of l|tying fo many new powers^ aa4 

of bringing fo much new matter heiqre tho con^QK>n^tyj( vnm 
not inflantaneous, nor enter into the iibene of govermoeot now 
before us. New powers are ever at the outiet admioiftered wU£| 
virtue and moderation ; a Plebeian conful at Rome, and a Ple- 
beian archon at Athens, on the firft admifiion of the refpe6iv0 
pretenfions, were in either . ftate uncommon inftances of th^ 
peoples' availing themfelves of the rights they had been moft 
earned to attain ; nor doth it appear that the ultimate refort of 
juftice was condu6:ed otherwife than with modefly and with 
redtitude. It is an obfervation [92] of Ifocrates, that in thefe 
times, ** it was as difficult to make office acceptable to any, as 

^t^onu t,€ jj^ j^jg ^^^ tg gj^j ^ jjj3j^ ^jjQ jjj jjQj folicit it." If we may 

credit the reference of the Greek fbphiAs and Qrators to this happy 

period,— -what liberty had gained, good government had not loft ; 
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its adminiftraticn was yet firm and confiftent, the decrees of the c h a p. 

ttatc wife, their execution prompt, and obedience to them fo im- ^^* 

plicit, that it warranted Plato to aflert, '* that [93] the people 

** were at once inafters of, and flaves to the laws ;*' and this l*3, * ^* 

fpirit of fubordination he places to account of the dangers which 

menaced them from the ftupendous invafion of the Perfians, 

which inflilled a fenfe of union among themfelves, of adherencd 

•Co their inftitutions, and of acquiefcence in their regulations^ 

and in the command of thofe they entruftcd and empowered, 

as their fole refource of ftrength adequate to fo great occafion. 

The pride and love of glory, refulting from the confequences of 

thofe wars, for a time fuftained that fpirit which had been the 

means of fuccefs, and made the citizens juft and difinterefted in 

the exercife of their republican power, as they had been bold 

and zealous in afferting their preteniions to it ; and in defending 

it, as well againfl ufurpers within their ftate, as againft foreign 

invafion. 

The efFed of public habits on the domeftic demeanour of the 
Athenians would aldne afford fome grounds of enquiry ; but fur- 
ther, the genuine fources of information, refpefting the fubje^s 
X)f manners and of morals, lay in the fimple theories of the 
human mind and paffions ; in the invefiigation of fadts which 
may be prefumed to have an uniform connexion therewith, and, 
finally, in a fpeculative combination of men and things : or, re- 
verting from confequences to their caufes, they are to be fearch- 
ed out in the afiumption of tafte from the objed:s of predi- 
ledion ; and in the afiumption of focial condu(3: from the ef- 
feds which we arc acquainted with, and which can be prefumed 
to have originated from no other fource, than the adual man» 
ners *of the age. Can we fead the fublime tragedies «f 
:^fchylus, and particularly that of the P^fy&/,;iipr fuppofe them 
penned in conformity to an enthufiaftic fpirit of virtue, patriotifm, 
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and renown ; which dignifying the audience, ineited the poet ta 
touch fuch paffions^ as being moft general and interefting, as 
awakening attention, and as enfuring applaufe ? When we read 
thofe of Sophocles, who quickly followed the father of the drama, 
and who flourifhed too in thefe times, can we entertain a doubt, 
that the people who generally attended and were enamoured 
with fuch reprefentations, and who beilowed fucceilivc gratui- 
ties and honours on fuch writers, were of no frivolous character, 
but impregnate equally with the tafte of poetry, and with the fenfc 
of glory ; which never accompany mean habits of felfi£bnefs, low 
debauchery, and idle gratification ? The pomp of their feftivals, 
Xw!*PoLAth' ^^^P^^ equally the magnificent fpirit of the people } and if, from 
their attention to fuch fubje&s beyond other nations, ought elfe 
is to be deduced, it is a fuperftition that drew at leaf): the at- 
tention of the citizens dill further from difTolute vices and dc-. 
grading purfuits : nor was this fuperflition intolerant; but, 
whilft in its fplcndour it drew to itfclf and circulated the ar- 
ticles of commerce, it bore with all the nations and fedts 
which commerce attracted to its emporium of Athens. We 
are warranted in affixing to this sra of manners, national 
pride conncdted with philanthropy j and in painting the ftrifit 
republican charadler, as endowed with the complacent vir- 
TtocratPineg. *^^^ ^^ hofpitablc intercourfe, when we advert to the rc- 
xenoph.w^i ception offtrangers, and even to the treatment of Hayes. The 
w^«ir» m. dominion of the feas, and the connections of trade, muft have 
habituated many citizens to foreign excurfions ; many too, 
from other countries, became their guefts in return i national 
prejudices were thus broken in upon j the minds of men be<- 
came more knowing and enlarged ; and the people were taught 
to comprize others, as well as Greeks, within the circle of their 
benevolence : their very ilaves partook of that benevdence j 
they bore no badge of fervitude, but were doathcdas citizens ; 

the 
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the laws protedted them equally from infults and from blows, chap. 
and their feveral merits and accomplifhments raifed them pro- xv. 
portionally to a certain rank io fociety, though never in the y,^^ p^j ^^^^ 
ilate. c. 1.^9. 10. 



II'* 



This complacency of manners, originating from other iburces 
than the long habits of difiufive intercourfe, implies no de-^ 
praved or luxurious cuftoms of life : an Athenian feaft was pro- ^^^^^^ ^ 
verbial with furrounding nations for an homely entertainment ; jbid. l. |, 
nor can the propriety of the application be doubted, when we Jj^JJ'v'iV.^J^^^^^ 
read of Pericles, and of others, the firft men in Athens, meeting 
at a friend's houfe, followed feverally by a flave bearing a fmall 
portion of provifions f»r the mailer's diet : I muft obviate any 
reference on thefe topics to the convivial difcourfes of the Greek 
fophifts, and particularly to the curious fympofion of Xeno-p- 
phon, by reminding the reader, that they were written long after 
thefe virtuous times, and that the pi<ftures therein are drawn 
from fubfequent habits of life. In this age there feems to hare 
been little private luxury, or even private oftentation employed 
in any degree or,obje<a : when we are told, that the houfes^ of i>emoft. Om. 
Themiftocles, of Cimon,. and>of Ariftides, and of other great J^^C^ 
men, were no ways diftinguiihable from thofe.of their paoreft 
neighbours ;. when we confider this exterior equality, and the in^- 
trinfic one too of rights and of freedom ^ and when we obferve 
that the fole afcendancy in thefe times was of ability and of vin* 
tue^ and that on fuch jointed < bails alone the elevation of th'oie 
men was founded, and yet when.it rofe too high, was beaten 
down and dcibroyed ;-»-we might almoit be led to confider. the 
Athenian, ilate, in it^. interior policy and mtanagement, as tran^ 
jfeending the perfedions of . unitod iyilems, which recluie poli<p 
ticians have imagined in their vifionttqr models of. ^^vernment : Dio4. sic* 
»»but that wealready defcry buriting from tfiei&d thofe feeds of 
corruption andjruin^ which the wealth, of Perfia. Qx widely dif- 
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feminated. The accumulated riches of the fbte, and of its ci- 
tizens too individually, however lay not hidden in coffers :— pri- 
vate temperance as yet reje<Sled their abufe 5 but private thrift 
threw the fuperflui^es from oeconomical management into funds 
for aggrandifement of the ftate, or fplendor of the city. 

Domestic parcrimony is no. ways incompatible with public 
magnificence: the citizens of Athens had yet the feelings of 
patriotifm, were yet capable of fympathizing with the glory of 
the commoriwealth, and of facrificing thereto fome portion of 
more private interefts, and more felfi(h concerns : their fore^ 
fathers loved their country, they were proud of it ; and pride for 
a time proped up that fabric which virtue had raifed. THe firft 
fuitors of the fair miflrefs, Athens, were fentimentally attached to 
ifocrat.Pt. the foul (as Ifocratcs emphatically terms the fpiritual tenor of 
the political inftitution j) their fucceffors too were yet conftant to 
the fair ; but it was a groffer paffion for the fenfible objedt, and 
was no longer difplayed by a brave and knight-like affiduity of 
fervice, and a fubferviency of morals to the pure and cprrcft 
pattern of the republic, but was fhown in a prodigality of orna- 
ment and a profufion of wealth, corruptive of, [94] and ruinous 
to, the very patriot-love that lavifhed it : for an attachment to 
fenfible objedls pafifes almofi: with the novelty, and further the 
imind degenerates into a vicious levity. 

When the Athenians began to view, with rapture and prido, 
the beauties of their city, the fplendid array of their fleets, and 
to glory in their grandeur and opulence 1 they gloried indeed in 
what was external and quickly periihable, and they gloried too 
in what was difi:ind: from the pure fources of exultation in a free 
commonwealth j — the fentiment of union, of virtue, and of liber- 
ty, and the honeft heartfelt pride of having repaid the benefits 
of government by fervice and fupport : yet ftill fomething in 

common 
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common was at heart ; nay, the very cenaent of thft puVlic 
weal for the moment feemed more binding and ftrong, as if 
locked up by a froft, but to pcrifli with the diflblution of the 
feaibn. In a former period, men gave up their very fuftcnanoe^ 
their very lives, for the well-being, for the life of the republic ; 
they niow made the fmaller facrifice of private to public luxury, 
and lived thriftily at home, to add to the pomp of the feftival, 
to the apparel of the theatre, or to the decoration of the city. 
Self-love, indeed, by a penetrating eye, might be difcovered in its 
paflage homewards ; it feemed to have withdrawn from the ex- 
treme periphery of the fecial fyftem, and might be fuppofed 
fhortly to plot within a contradted circle, and confufe and break 
the compadl with jarring interefts and defigns. A licentioufnefs 
refulting from the extenfion of democratic liberty, an avarice 
proceeding from the habitual application to encreafing com- 
merce, an avidity of power growing with the enlargement of 
empire, an ambition rifing and fpreading with the occafions of 
fignalizing military genius and civil capacity, and even the fine 
arts foftening the minds of men, and preparing them for new in- 
dulgencies and new luxuries, might be anticipated from the points 
of view this asra affords, and add force to the fpeculation. 
Ere I pufh forward into thefe profpedts which open before us, 
a fubjed:, which, perhaps I fliould apologize for, as digreffive 
in a treatife profcflcdly of political tendency, pleads for intro- 
duction. 

A DISTINGUISHED confcquencc accrued from the fpirit of 
piiblic magnificence, preceding the turn for domeftic fplenderr 
it was hence that Grecian art fo fuddenly attained an excellence 
which in no other country, and in no other age, hath been fur- 
pafied ; and furely in the article of fculpture hath remained un- 
rivalled even to thefe times of modern refinement. Public mag- 
nificence is ever moft favourable to the progrefs of the arts ; ho- 
nours. 
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nours, religion^ infcriptive fame, all confpire to inftigate genius 
of the iirft magnitude ; whereas mere retribution, flowing from 
opulent individuals, excites avarice and voluptuoufnefs ; paflions 
of a meaner temper, but which, of ftronger force, bear down 
thofe of glory and diftin<^ion : the mercenary and luxurious, 
.preferring money and pleafures to their art, facrifice their genius 
and its predilections to whatever may be the tafte, and however 
mean it may be, of the patronage they court. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

OF ARTS. 



THE man whom exercife hath trained to run cafily with 
fpeed, will run with grace : the mind "too not only be- 
comes vigorous, but elegant, from the frequent ufe of its pow- 
ers ; what it hath begun it will have the fagacity to finifli ; and 
what completed the fpirit to refine : no longer fatisfied with a 
trite road of praftice, it will at length deviate into new paths, 
wherein to exercife its adtivity or ftrength ; as it is allured by 
fairer profpedts of pleafure, or expelled its wonted career by a 
fenfe of obftacle or annoyance. 

When a free ftate is in that point of its progreflion, that 
finifhed law and method have rendered frequent interpofition 
unnecefTary but to the immediate agents of the commonwealth, 
the adtive mind, difgufted with the famenefs and facility of public 
pradtice, will recur to private life ; and bufily add convenience 
to neceffaries, and luxury to convenience : each fenfe is then 
plied with enjoyment, till each objedt palls upon the tafte; and 
fucceflively the powers of art are called upon for new and more 
accomplifhed excellence, to charm the ear, to fix the eye, or to 
enrapture the fancy. 

Art hath thus in fome countries attained maturity, but its 
decline hath ever been rapid ; for to reft contented with a ftile of 
fculpture or of literature, were to forego purfuit ; and this being 
incompatible with mental inquietude, true fcience, as well as 
every thing elfe, has had its viciflitudes, and yielded to that 
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fondnefs for novelties which is the fpring of all human under- 
takings : painting hath deviated [95] into extravagance or little- 
nefs 5 architedlure hath loft its eftedt in finical ornament ; poetry 
been buried in the quaintnefs of conceit ; and even hiftory in 
fearch of novel excellence hath wandered into the familiar, the 
marvellous, or the obfcure. — When, from the abfolutc per- 
verfion of government, politics are become dangerous, and a man 
no longer with fafety can mingle in public adminiftration, or 
fecurely even bufy himfelf in private concerns; — the intdled, 
uneafy in floth, will recur to a proper objed:, and veiling thepro- 
fcribed aftivity in platonic fpeculation, or obviating its confc- 
quences with ftoic firmncfs, will feek new life and motion from 
philofophy : Socrates, the firft great moral preceptor, fell amidft 
the ruins of the Athenian republic, and the fedlaries of Zeno 
chiefly flouriihed under the tyranny of the Caefars, 

With an eye to the gradation of government, it is probable 
that art will fore-run philofophy ; and that the growing wealth, 
the pride of family, and love of diftindtion, may launch into the 
virtues of beneficence or vanities of patronage, previous to the 
diflipated luxury produftive finally of thofe revolutions, when the 
mind liiuft, under the necefllty of the times, feek fome allevia- 
tion from filent fyftem, or fteel itfelf againft adual evils by 
TKit.Ann.3. apathy, or blunt their force by anticipation : fays Tacitus 
[96], pojlquam cadibus favitumy et magnitudo Fama exitia 
eratf cateri ad fapientiora convertere : — as the plenitude of pov^er 
corrupts the defpot, fo the impotence of refiftance forms 
the fage, nor under the cafualty of their refpedive fortunes be-^ 
longs it to ought but to the divine eye to penetrate the recefs^ 
and fcan the merits of each charadler :— the tyrants may have 
been the better compofition !— O man of virtue, pity the cri^ 
minal and be humble ! 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps too, art may have the prior place [97] from its more 
immediate connection with the wants of mankind ; the wooden 
bowl is polifhed to the hand and delights the touch ; it is en- 
graved and plcafes the eye ; the trunk in its elevation naturally 
puflies forth new branches, and fucceffively ramifies on each 
fhoot, till loft in the minuteft tendril ! 

Perhaps too, philofophy may come laft in fucceflion, as be- 
ing of that high and etherial caft, as to require every previous 
experience and exercife, to ftrengthen and enlarge the mind, and 
render it at once capacious for its theories, and firm for its 
practice ! 

Perhaps too, when want is provided* for, every defire ferved, 
even fancy fatiated, and we can go no further ; to obliterate dif- 
appointment we find out that we ought not ; and pretending to 
adopt from choice what we are driven to by force, become fages 
of neceflity ! 

Free ftates (it hath by many been obferved) are the beft nur- 
fery-bed'of the arts 5 and other ftates (it will be obferved) have 
ran a career fomewhat fimilar to that of Athens 3 and have 
known a period when emulation, fickening in the ftagnation of 
public fervices and duties, might be fuppofed to invigorate in 
others fcenes of employment ; and wherefore then (it may be 
afked) ** Is the Athenian name fo Angularly pre-eminent in the 
•' annals of polite tafte and ingenious workmanftiip ?" and even 
in exception to the general reafoning above ftated, as thefe peo- 
ple feem to have anticipated the aera of political decline alluded 
to, and to have blended thefe accomplifhments with tTieir 
brighteft courfe of republican vigour, and national energy ? 
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The reader will remember that foon after the city was re- 
built, the people of Athens became principals in the Perfian 
war ; that the new intereft was to be eftabliflied by fome ex- 
traordinary exertion ; and that the gifts of fortune and of fame 
called forth every Athenian to the field, who had at heart his 
own honour and confequence in the republic, or thofc of the 
republic in relation to Greece : from the elated temper of the 
young and adlive citizens, many of the menial trades fell to the 
numerous captives that thronged fucceflively from each vidlory : 
the warriors returning with all the pride of triumph, difdained 
for the moft part to pradtice the mechanical profcflions in com- 
mon with their fervants ; to find them other employment wherein 
none but freemen could be competitors, a decree pafled forbidding 
any flave the exercife gf fculpture or painting ; and the liberal 
arts were thus for ever dignified at Athens. The moft exalted 
fpirit, from that period, difdained not the chifel or the pallat ; the 
labour as well as the defign equally ennobled genius ; the boldeft 
theory thence was combined with the moft delicate execution; 
nor was the time expended on the work, any confideration to the 
artift> whilft renawn was his objedt i or if avaricious, no price 
was efteemed too high for a beautiful and finiflied performance* 
niiKL.34* Pliny tells us that the Laocoon [98] took up the lives of a fa- 
pun. Hift. thcr and of his two fons ; a work, from which the moft elaborate 
c. 4. ' ^ mechanic might learn to finifh, the moft corred: draftfman might 
ftudy precifion, and the moft fublime poet invention and idea I 

Another circumftance, which conduced particularly to ^e 
early refinement and progrefs of the arts at Athens, was the 
timely adminiftration of one^ who from nature and education had 
every requifite of judicious tafte, and poflefled at once the moft 
unbounded power and moft liberal fpirit that ever ennobled pul>- 
««♦. y\u Uc patronage : Pericles, the fon of the Xantippus renowned for 

the 
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the defeat of the Perfians at Mycale, comes not at prefcnt to our c h A ?• 
view in the charadler of minifter but of Patron ; his mind opened ^^'* 
by the fub til ties of his preceptor [99] Anaxagoras^ and polifhed di^. Ltm* 
by his intercourfe with the accomplifhed Afpafia ; exercifed by putoii.M«l 
the ingenious fophiftry of the fage, and refined by the erudite de- ^""' ** ^* 
licacy and elegance of his no lefs philofophical miftrefs,— it grew Mmtg. MuL 
flexible and capacious, it became open and luxurious : luxurious ^^^^^^^ 
in thofe objefts which through the fenfe awaken the fancy, and 
enrapture the foul with the contemplation of fymmetric beauty : 
to feel this divine, this harmonic fentiment, the mind muft be in 
unifon with, or beautiful (if I may fo exprefs it) as its objcdl ; 
it muft have all the pliable variety, all the enthufiaftic wander- 
ings, and that accurate, and that difcriminating, fpirit which a 
learned, as well as fpeculative tutor could exercife it to ; and all 
the yielding temper, the refined judgment, the fqueamifli nicety 
of tafte, (in a word) the melody of finilhed charaSer which may ^^ 

refult, and can refult only, from the converfe of a lovely and be- 
loved woman ! 

With a tafte for the liberal fciences and arts, Pericles (how ^ilJVT'^* *"** 
illicitly I will not at prefent urge) enjoyed the moft ample means 
of recompenfing dcfcrt, and of foftering genius : the bank of the 
general contributions had been removed from Delos, and no im-^ 
mediate exigency demanding the application of thefe monies to 
the common caufe, he converted them to the purpofes of cm^ 
belliftiing the city, and with an afliduity that foon rendered 
Athens the ornament, as it had been, the bulwark of Greece : 
nor did Pericles find it difficult to gain the aftent of his coun-* 
trymen to this mifufe of the public funds ; Athens was a miftrefs 
endeared by lofs, and whofe value was enhanced by the difficul- 
ties of redemption ; and no citizen grudged to diffipate his own^ 
or even tp trefpafs on the public patrimony, to deck out her 
beauties, and give new luftre to her name. 
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The imiuortal.ftatuary Phidias was made fuperintendant of 

the public works, and by his fame drew together the firft 

artifls'of Greece^ and without envy gave due encouragement to 

"ciw- all ; for ** envy (as Pericles nobly obferves in his funeral oration) 

*^ comes [ioo] not but from fomewhat inferiour to its objedt." 

.# 'i 

Piut. viu Per. Public edifices, of the richefl: and grandeft ftrudture, were- 
every where raifed : what the magnificence of thefe buildings 
was, may be furmifed from the fum of a thoufand talents, or an 
hundred and eighty thoufand pounds fterling, expended folely on 
the temple of Minerva, and that at a time when from the mul- 
Xenoph. »f^» titude of flaves, labour was almoft gratuitous, and the fineft mar- 
«r^ocro c^p. §4- ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^ producc of the country. In this temple, called the 

Parthenion, and built by the architect Setinus, flood a ftatue of 
fMhi^Hift.' ^' the tutelary goddefs, wrought in ivory by the hand of Phidias, 
Nat. 35. C.5. ^^^ profufely decorated with gold : if this figure is taken as the 
criterion of the arts at this aera of the Athenian republic, the 
idea of general excellence of taftc and workmanfliip, tranfcends 
all that every other country and every other age can boaft : pre- 
cious as were the materials, Phidias formed this ftatue fix and 
twenty cubits high, and from the defcription of Pliny, it yet 
appears to have been in every part elaborately touched as the 
moft exquifite miniature : the reliefs were chofen from great and 
complex fubjedts, and were feverally a work that required the firft 
artift, his exertion of genius, and his utmoft care in execution : 
on the area of the (hield was fculptured the battle of the Ama- 
zons ; within its concave the conflict of the gods and giants ; 
on the pedeftal was reprefented the birth of Pandora and the 
Paufan. in dcitics ; and cvcn the fandals were ornamented with a graving 
T?Li.c.l" ^^ ^^^ Lapithae and Centaurs ; and a vidlory (weighing forty 
talents of gold) was held forth in its hand. This ftatue, of 
which' the total eflFecfl riveted the attention in amazement and 
rapture, was in each detail fo finifhed and perfeft, that (fays 
Plfny) the moft intelligent eye could with pleafure contemplate 
8 even 
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even the ferpent, the fphinx, and other ornaments of the ar- chap, 
mour. Yet admirable as was this figure of Minerva, it was xvi. 
not the raoft admired of the works of Phidias -, Lucian prefers '"^ /~" '^ 
the ftatue of Lemnia (or termed Lemnia) on which the artift^ Ludan.dt 
affixed his name ; and his ftatue of Olympian Jupiter, we are pnn/L. 3^, 
told, was unrivalled : the ancients fpeak of this latter perform- ^' *• 
ance with rapture 5 even Strabo, on this fubje<ft, fcems infpired 
by the god, with an elevation of fentiment fuitable to a defcrip- 
tion of this auguft reprefentation of divinity ; he fpeaks of this 
Coloffus ** as touching [loi] the roof of the temple as it fat, strab. L.u 
*^ and in that attitude ftriking the fpedtator, as if each moment 
** going to rife, and burft the dome of the hallowed edifice 
*^ which enclofed it/' It is faid, that Phidias took his idea of 
this ftatue from the following lines of Homer : 

Jove gave the nod, with knit and awful brow ; 

His heav'nly hair were ruffled ; 'twas the ftrength 

Of God that mov'd, and all Olympus fliook ! '^ iiiad. l.x; 

Having confined the inftances of fculpture to Phidias, I 
fliall briefly obferve, that Polygnotus too, and others at this Piin^Hift- 
period, ^gan to excell in painting ; but this art feemed yet in c. 9. ' ^^ 
its infancy, whilft the works of Phidias have ftood unrivalled by 
fubfequent ages. The general queftion of antecedency, I doubt 
not to decide in favour of ftatuary : the ingenious Mr. Webb^ 
in his treatife on painting, has advanced a contrary tenet ; but I 
fide with the learned Winckclman [102], and on a favourite Hiiioircde 
fubjcd will hazard a digreflion in fupport of his argument. i^J&e.v 
To talk of the perfefl: knowledge of drawing as pfevioufly ne- ^ '• 
ceffary to the formation of a figure, which on every bearing, and 
in every light, was to have the juft outline of nature, implies a 
very partial comprehenfion of the poffible beginnings of the art; 
rather fliould I f^ppofe (and the reliques of the h^heft anti- 
quity aid my fuppoiition) that the firft models of the humao 

figure 
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figure depended for their corredlnefs on the momentary idea, and 
precife vifion of the artift, and that he plaiftered on his clay, or 
pared its prominencies, till his eye was fatisfied with the iimili- 
Viod. Sic, tude. There were indeed fuch ftatues as the Egyptian hewn 
out on diagram rather than defign, with acute angles, no grace 
of limb, no motion, no compofition, but an exad and fcrupu- 
ibid. L. 4. l^us length of bone, and conformity of proportions : Dasda- 
lus [103] the Athenian, on thefe granite mummies, I can ima- 
gine to have firft worked, and to have improved them without 
the ftudy of drawing, or the afliftance of ought other original 
than nature ; to have feparated the limbs from their rigid unity 
with the trunk, to have enlarged fome, and to have diminiihed 
other parts, till the nice gradations of mufcle, and their modu« 
lation to attitude, were founded on uniform experience and more 
Ibid. L. %. cxa<a obfervation. The portraits of Semiramis and her hufband 
pun. L. 3s. on the walls of Babylon will be quoted from Diodorus ; and the 
^* "' lovers fliadow penciled round by his miftrefs, will be cited from 

Pliny, and many other tales, and much reafoning may be ad- 
duced to prove the antiquity of painting ; and if I will not al- 
low art to originate from that quarter, the conceffion will be ex- 
pected of me at leaft, that fculpture and painting may be nearly 
coeval 5 but not even this can I agree to : nor was the palace of 
Alcinous, nor other kingly hall decked by the lavifh fong of 
Homer, therein decorated with pictures ; but 

oayff. 7. Two [104] rows of ftately dogs on either hand, ^ 

^^"^^ In fculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ftand ; 

Thefe Vulcan form'd with art divine, to wait 
Immortal guardians of Alcinous' gate ; 
Alive each animated frame appears. 

Nor was the temple or houfe of Solomon adorned with pic- 
tures : in all the eaftern metaphors of the earlier holy writ, I 
remember not one exemplification from painting : but, &ys the 

divine 
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divine canon/* Thou fhalt not make to thyfelf any graven image/* 
From the figure of man, to form a fimilar figure, was furely 
more obvious than to deceive the fenfe, by that complicated art 
v^rhich gives a juft fwell and relative depreflure to a plane furface. 
The ftatue had a fimple and obvious original ; the man who firft 
ftripped the bark from the tree, and fmoothed the knotty 
trunk [105], was in his way to that art, which afterwards ftretch- 
ed to the formation of an Apollo, 

At the time when fculpture was at the higheft pitch, then 
painting began to emulate its excellence j much it was to feek 
without the pale of imitation, but much too it was to borrow 
from the prior art 5 colour, and its contingencies of light and 
fhade, it was to feek for in nature, but the precife outline it could 
more readily copy from the corredt, and unvarying models of a 
Phidias or Alcamenes : from attention to fuch finifhed perform- 
ances defign [106] foon attained a degree of perfedion, which no 
modern work can be fuppofed to give a juft idea of: when Pliny 
fays, that, ** Atnbire debet fe extremitas^ et Jlc definere, ut pro^ piin, l. 35. 
•* mittat alia pojife^ ojiendatque qua occultat i' I confefs my eye 
is but ill fatisfied even with the Seftine chapel [107], Whilft 
we allow the fuperiority of defign to the ancient painters, let 
us not extravagantly deal them out every accomplifliment of the 
profeflion : from the old poets, and from the antiquarians iElian 
and Paufanias, and from Lucian and others, I think it may be 
gathered that the ancient painters delighted much in finglc 
figures [108], and that their fingle figures had all the animation 
which colour and defign could produce ; but their more crouded 
pidlures feem to have been of a frigid, or of an extravagant turn 
of compofition ; they knew not the technical propriety and dif- 
pofition of planes; nor do they appear to have been well ac- 
quainted with the beauties of efFedt modulated on the varieties . 
of the aerial medium : in the picture of the battle of Marathon, 
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Paufan.inAtt* 



befidcs a very particular delineation of all that pafled in that me- 
naorable field, the Perfian fleet too was defcried from afar, and* 
Cinagyrus [109] retaining the veffel with his teeth. Their cha- 
rafters muft generally, I think, have been better in the detail,, 
than in the group, and each figure, rather than the pi<a are, have 
been the objedl of admiration. Though a paflage is cited from. 
Vitruv.Pr«f. Vitruvius, mentioning a fcene as old as the times, of iEfchylus, 
drawn apparently on juft principles of optics^ and on which. 
Anaxagoras wrote a treatife; and though Eupompus (we arc^ 
exprefsly told) was of opinion, that a knowledge of geometry, 
was neceflary to an exadl delineation of the objedts in nature ; yet 
cannot I coincide in the idea, that the ancients were mafters of a- 
regular and fyftematic perfpedtive [no]. Particular inflances 
belong rather to the fide of exception than of rule; when wc 
are told of one particular fcene, I fhould imagine it to have been 
Angularity which recommended it to notice ; when we are told,, 
that one Eupompus was of fuch or fuch an opinion 5 it im^ 
plies, I think, that the generality were not of that opinion.. 
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NiCETAs, as we Icam from Cicero's academics ; and others,, 
as we learn from the firft book of Lucretius [iii], had a juft. 
Lucrct. L.1. idea of the figure of the earth ; but fuch fyftem not being the 
adoption of the age, it is not to be placed to the account of it%\ 
erudition : it thus little furthered natural philofophy ; and as . 
little might the opinioa of one individual artifl prove the ad-P- 
vancement of art. 



•Without mathematical knowledge, much may be done; a: 
building may be tolerably drawn, a flying line well condufted- 
from mere obfervation, and without any artificial point of fight,, 
or diagram from rule and compafs ; an acute and fteady eye may; 
learn to well diftinguifli the pofition, fituation, and diftance of. 
objcds, by fhowing their proper planes in their proper forms^. 
10 and. 
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and marking the regular and juft diminution : but the perfpec- 
tive part of defign is then dependant for its accuracy rather on 
the artift [112], than on the art ; and is liable to gain or lofe, 
as his delicacy of vifion corrcfts, cwr duilnefs or inattention per- 
' verts it ; whilft, if founded on known and invariable princi- 
ples, a very mechanic can fcarcely^crr. Yhcit the ancients had no 
fuch juft theory, is fufficiently apparent, I think, from the pic- 
tures difcovered in the theatre of Herculaneum, and town of 
Pompeii ; nor will it avail, to fay that thefe were done when 
painting was in its decline ; the more noble branches of the art, 
it may not be candid therefore to queftion from the examples 
before us ; but the m'ore mechanical parts of the profeffion 
might be fuppofed to have gained ground, as the fublimer fell 
into decay : had perfpeftive ever been reduced to juft principles 
it would have been perfefted on the ruins of the art it was 
founded on; its difficulties would have been explored, novel 
fingularities have exercifed its truths, and the beauties of defign 
would have been fucceeded by profeffional fubtilty and trick : 
nor will it avail to aflert that thefe works were of fome infe- 
rior, fome provincial hand; even their great merits apart, the 
frequent refidence of the emperors and Roman noWlity on this 
coaft might fuggeft a contrary idea*; but it is unneceiTary to fur- 
ther enforce it, as the previous remark is wholly inconfequcnt, 
whilft even in this country (a country by no means diftinguifhed 
in the chapter of art) fcarcely a fignpoft can be produced where- 
on are depided the upper and under furface of the fame folid ; a 
circumftance not uncommon in the otherwife neatly and finely 
executed reliques of ancient paintings 
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CHAP. r. 

aP THE ADMINISTRATION OF PERICLES— OP THE DOMINION 

OF ATHENS OF THE PELOPQ14NESIAN WAR TO THE AR* 

GIVE ALLIAl^CE. 



TETE point of pcrfedlion is but that of a moment, fooir 
as attained it is paffed ; and leaft of all, the excellence 
of political conftitutions of fociety, dependant on fo 
many paflions of men, and fo many contingencies of event, is 
calculated for any degree of permanency, either as to virtue or' 
profperity. The delineation of manners and cftimatc of political" 
CBConomy as ftated in a preceding chapter, refers to, nor extends 
beyond j the precife aera of the peace which clofed the contefts of 
Athens with Greece, enfuing the contefts of Athens and Greece 
with the powers of Perfia. The fifteen years which have elapfed 
from the epoch of the truce, fuited the ordinary and obvious in- 

terefta. 
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terefls of a commercial ftatc as was Athens, and facilitating and 
extending its mercantile connexions thereby added to its wealthy 
its numbers, and its navy : but this iea^^n^ nutrient to its poli- 
tical refources, at the fame time foftered and raifed up thofc feeds 
of internal corruption, which were fcattered by the high for- 
tune of the republic in her wanton career of fuccefs : the fruits 
thereof were calculated to infufe a temporary glow of extraordi- 
nary beauty and vigour to the ftate that fed thereon, but fccretly 
they fapped the vitals of its conftitution, and ultimately dc- 
ftroyed the fpirit and force which they feemed for a while to 
nourifli and extend. When wealth began to diftinguifh the 
fortunate from war or trade 5 and when art had fuggefted enjoy*- 
ments, which the paflions of men are ever ready to meet half- 
way, and which wealth alone could procure ; progreflively gain 
became the fubftitute for each worthier motive of adlion, and 
foon the fenfe of public duties yielded to pleafures and to felf- 
intereft. Some citizens, relinquifliing to certain demagogues all 
general concerns of ftate, were abforbed in voluptuous habits of 
life ; others in the lucrative courfe of trade ; and fome folicited 
a participation of riches from the patronage, and others from the 
apprehenfions of able, opulent, and enterprizing men, who were 
beneficent from ambition, or from the fenfe of refponfibility ; 
who wi(hed to poffefs, or who had pofTeiTed the executive officet 
of government. The lower clafles, needy in* the individual ca- 
pacity, were yet collectively powerful in the aifembly of the 
commonwealth 5 the corrupt means to footh and to court them 
having been eflayed by high delinquents ; the practice too foon 
reli(hed when once admitted, began to vitiate each popular de- 
cree : to footh and to court, then became neceiTary to thofe who 
had ought to afk, as well as to thofe who had ought tofear; 
whilft the people learnt to confer each boon in their public 
calling with views to remuneration, or generally or in their fe- 
veral private fituations. Hence new immunities were fuccef- 

, fivcly 
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fively propofed to ingratiate the propofer with the commonalty ; c h a ?♦ 
hence bounties, feafts, and {hows, the fruits of military depre- ^* 

dation, were by each General given to conciliate the populace ; pj^t^ vif. 
and in default of private wealth, hence Pericles advanced to ^«"^^*•• 
power, eftabliflied himfelf in the adminiftration by largeffes from 
the very funds of the ftate to its turbulent and mercenary citi- 
zens : the ftruggle of this ftatefman, to attain as well as to pre- DiXg. ^^^^ 
ferve minifterial power, had perhaps more immediately rendered 
the people turbulent and mercenary. 

Pericles was ennobled by defcent from the Xantippus who ^ufanj^Atti 
commanded the fleet at Mycale; this, and his own perfonal ac- ridu.^^^'^^' 
complifhments, and more particularly an affability towards the 
ordinary clafTes of citizens contrafted with a haughty referve to- 
wards the higher ranks, and a natural readinefs of fpeech by 
ftudy improved into the moft refined and elevated eloquence, PiJu.Mtnex#. 
made him an early favourite with the people ; but by the more 
iagacious citizens remarked as a tranfcendant character, which 
might fometimes bear the commonwealth from its proper bias^ 
and the admirable qualities of which were to be regarded as the 
more dangerous, in proportion to the public favour and notice 
they attracted. His perfon too was faid to refemble that of Pifif- 
tratus, an4 light as this circumftance fliould feem,.it was the 
weight that fet peoples minds agoing in fearch of other fimili- 
tudes, which never exifted or never would have been remarked, 
but for the firft ground- work on which fancy wrought,, of a Vaier. Mix. 
femblance of voice and phyfiognomy* Pericles finding himfelf * ' * ^\ 
thus the objcd: of fufpicion ; and his manners and even gait> a^ 
text on which each cautious republican was to roufe the atten- 
tion and free fpirit of the people, he determined to elude the 
effedts of the public -apprehenfion, by withdrawing for. a time, 
from the aiTemblies wherein he was regarded with fo jealous and 
wary attention : he left. the city for the camp, and ftrived to fub- Pi«t.rit. iv; 
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iHtiite the name of an expert and hardy foldier, for ihstt of a dan«» 
gerous and plotting citizen : his fervices defervedly acquired the 
tftimation he fought, but rendered the citizen yet more dangerous^ 
To iimulate and diffimulate had fomc time been his neceflary ftudy, 
and fo well did he profit of the theory, that on his return he 
managed to ingratiate himfelf with, and fecure a party, before his 
opponents were even aware that from their remiffnefs or miflake, 
he had taken a ftrong hold in the affedions of the people, and 
which their united powers and policy were infufficient to force, 
or entice him from. In the party formed by his able and conci- 
liatory genius, he had his fubordinate miniflers fuited to each 
office of intrigue, of harangue, of enterprize, and of munifi- 
cence ^ his Charinus, his Ephialtes, his Demonides, and his 
Menippus \ nor whilft prieftcraft influences an age of fuper- 
ftition, ajii jvc fuppoie his friend the foothfayer Lampo, to have 
been without employ ^ in vain the laviih fpirit of Cimon, with 
feafts and ihews attempted to rival him in the good favour of the 
commonalty"; Pericles oppofcd prodigality to prodigality, and 
the fole refuit of the conteft was further licentioufnefs in the 
flare : in vain the honeft fenfe and valour of Thucydides were 
patron ifed by the nobles, and fet up to cope with the pretenfions 
of this rifing genius—*' When I throw him (faid Thucydides) 
he fays, *' he is not down, and they believe him even when on 
** the ground :'' with his eloquence he carried all before him, and 
embittered by the repeated attacks of the higher clafs, he turned its 
whole current to fap the bulwark of the ariftocracy ; licentiouf- 
nefs then poured in with eddies and whirlpools, with ilreams and 
with counter-flreams, wherein himfelf indeed was found (but 
alone found) an adequate pilot to the commonwealth, from 
whom none could take the helm> and with whom the veflfel was 
wholly to perifli. 
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When manners were incorrupt ; when juftice ruled at home, 
and equity abroad ; when in the purity of the inftitution, all were 
confidered by each, and each by none ; when the individual ftate 
leaned to philanthropy, as the individual to the flate, and moral 
fitnefs was extended to national interefls, and was made the rule 
of national condudt,— adminiftration required no refinement : 
even as men deviated from (if ever they were bleft by) fuch 
virtuous fyftcm, ftill a found intelledt and a firm fpirit were for 
a while equal to the minifl:ry of public affairs. — But now to har- 
monize all the jarring and difcordant elements which fociety 
was broken into,— to keep together and dire<ft together this he- 
terogeneous and uncemented mafs without change and without 
lofs, required an art unknown in former times, an art refcrved 
for the genius of Pericles. To corrupt [113], and to*rule by 
corruption ; to extradt unanimity from difcordant paflions ; ta 
prop fuccumbing valour with pride ; to deduce the patriot vir- 
tues from the animofities of party ; to build a fyftem of depcn* 
dance on vanity, and for fubordination to fubflitute dependance; to 
draw plenty from difiipation, and make the comforts and com- 
petence of the many proceed from the extravagance of the few; 
in foreign marts to balance commodity by manufadure, and tho. 
utility of manufacture by novelty or elegance f to purchafe ar-- 
mies with wealth, and recover wealth with armies, or make ne- 
gotiations fupply the deficiences of both ;— '^^/^ were the arts of 
this great man ; great may he be faid, for the greatefl in thefe 
refpedts have thought him a fit objedt of their emulation : — ^well 
were it, if they confidered too the other qualities and merits 
which raifed this character to the high preheminence it holds 1 
Pericles was truly what Cato faid of Pompey,— 

- - - - -^ fahd [11^] J,-".-'^- 

Libertate^ potens 5 et Jblus, plebe paratd, 
Privatus, parere Jibi. 

X His 
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His biographer and encomiaft Plutarch tells us that it was Pe« 
ricles who firft applied fecret-fervice money to corrupt the ete* 




Thuc d L » "^^" ^^ ^^^ country; and Plato in his dialogue of Oorgias, fays^ 

5,^5- it was Pericles who firft corrupted his country x-^but he encroach- 

de pace. ed not ou the liberties of the republic^ nor though he diffipated 

riciii. * the funds of the ilate, did he raiie a fortune on its diiburfe^ 

ments ; and its treafury was rich on his demife. As he ufed it to 

conciliate^ fo at times did he employ his eloquence to chaflen the 

turbulenc of the populace j as from ambition he baniihcid, fo 

from virtue he recalled his competitor Cimon : as rival£hip loft 

ground, he honoured his rivak ; and finally fought to reftore the 

patrician influence and anew balance the commoawealth. To 

gain the lead in public afifairs, he had much perplexed, but no 

one knew better how to unravel them; he had everfome re«> 

iburce for the diftreffes, fome iafeguard in the dangers, fome 

honourable means of colouring over the difcredit of the republic. 

Arts and fcience flouriihed under his patronage, public fpiric 

was countenanced, and the general welfare and fafety, (as far as^ 

was compatible with the general corruption) were attended to 

with a happy infight and refolute pradice : as the force of Athens 

fickened from the depravity of her citizens, he medicated the 

'' weaknefs and fubftituting art for ilrength taught her to aA 

with a ikill and vigilance, more than equal to manly proweis : the 

warriour who trembled under the fhield, might firmly dircGt his 

javelin from the rampart > unfteady in the field he might yet be 

dextrous on the feas i and hence as to foreign dominion and foieigii 

Tiiucyd. L.«. ^^'^f s> his fyftem of reliance was not on the force of garriTons in 

^^s* the one cafe, or of armies in the other, but on the walls and fleets 

A^cap. a.* of Athcns. The fubordiDate ftates being moftly or iflanders, er 

*^* maritime, thereby were more eafily to be cootrouled, ,and an 

enemy under the like predicament more eafily axmoyed; and if 

defolation was fpread through the territory of Attica^ the fortrefs 

of 
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of the city was a fore reiixge to the people, and meanwhile its g h a p* 
fleets with fudden and unprepared for invadon might mdkt a i* 
descent on the enemies coafls, and the balance of conqueft and 
deprcdatibn for a time be equally held i-^/or a time, I fay,rr-for 
arts mqr be ai:quired by thofe who have them not, but virtue 
rarely be recovered by tho£b who have loft it. 

It is faid that Pericles, or to fcreen fome paft malverfation, Piat.Vit.Pcr. 
or to make his abilities neceflary for the future, or ty en Jrom meaner L."fi.^*^ 
motives [l 1 5], engaged his country in a war : that peace was riot fo cimTAcharn. 
likely to befriend his power is certain ; that he was the imnie- 
diate or fole cauie of the rupture between Athens and Sparta, 
and, as it is termed, of the Peloponnefian war, is much, and 
with much reafbn to be doubted: Thucydides exprcfsly tells us, Thucyd.L.r< 
^' that the dominion of Athens was become too abfolute and - ^* 
** extenfive to be any longer regarded with pailive envy by the . 
** great rival. ftates ; they thought even their own liberties en* 
'^ dangered, and if they found not, were ready to coin fome 
^' pretext for hoftility, and league together to pTuck the eagle's 
•' wing ere (he gained a pitch above the flight of vengeance.^' 
The oftenfible hiftory is as follows. 

Epidamnus owed its iettlement to united cdonies from ibid. 
Corinth and from Corcyra % diflention had thus an original * *** ^ ^^^* 
germ in this little ftate which finally burft forth, and in the 
commotion many of the mofl noted and moft wealthy of the 
citizens were compelled to fly the fury of the populace, and 
take fiielter in the neighbouring but barbarous diftrid: of the 
Taulantii : thefe people they perfuaded to aid dieir defign of 
forcibly reinftating themfelvea in their country, when the townf- 
men inveterately bent againft their return fent to Corcyna for 
fuccour wherewith to repel the attack, and drive the aflailants 
back to the woods : Corcyra refufing afliflance, they then ap« 

X 2 plied 
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plied to Corinth as. being the joint parent ftate, where their plea 
was admitted, and forthwith a fubfidy voted to back their pre- 
tenfions and party : Corcyra alarmed at this interpofition of Co- 
rinth, and fearful left the Colony of Epidamnus fhould now to- 
tally recur from its protection to that of its rival, thought fit to 
take a part in its affairs, and difpatch a fleet in fupport of the 
exiles ; this and the Corinthian armaments met, and the latter 
being worfted, the flame had caught which afterwards burft in 
conflagration over Greece. Epidamnus was now loft fight of; 
Corinth fought to revenge itfelf on Corcyra, and Corcyra deem- 
ing itfelf alone unequal to the conteft, applied to the alliance of 
Athens. The Corinthian emiffaries met them fraught with argu- 
ments evincive of the juftice of their caufe ; but the Corcyreans 
made a better plea to the ambition of their auditors : they were 
J^^7&k'^^ iflanders ; their navy was powerful ; they were fituated conveni- 
ently for the invafion of the nether coafts of the Peloponneic, 
or of Italy, or of Sicily, or thence of the whole borders of the 
mediterranean : fuch an opportunity might not again occur, and 
was not now therefore to be pafTed over 5 the Athenians however 
,;* had fome refpedl for appearances, and not to feem ift the eye of 
Greece the firft abettors of frefh hoftility, they concluded a 
merely defenfive treaty with the Corcyreans ; but to enter into 
a defenfive treaty with a people already in arms, was furely equi- 
valent to a declaration of war. The Corinthians unable to con- 
tend alone with thefe united powers, addrefTed the Spartatis, and 
roufcd them from their lethargy with a tale of this new accef- 
fion to the force of their rivals, the dangerous avidity of further 
pofifeffion thence difcoverable in the Athenian ftate, and their 
own lofs of that power and eftimation in Greece, which had 
been fo glorioufly bequeathed them by their forefathers at 
Platsea. 

Sparta 
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Sparta now fcnt to Athens, and Athens fent back to Sparta, chap. 
and fucceffive negotiation was agitated, but in fuch a manner as i. 
proved either to be in fearch only of fome colouring for their 
animofity, and fome means of involving others too in the con- ^^i^; ^ f^^, 
teft, and of making the rupture general. 

The requifitions on the part of Sparta were evidently mere ibjd. 
pretexts, and had little reference, or to their own concerns and ^"^•*^^*^^- 
interefts, or to the queftions in difpute.— Firft they took the 
part of religion, and infifted on the expiatory baniftiment of thofe 
families defcended from the murderers of Cylon when at fanc- 
tuary, with a view to the exile of Pericles who was of fuch de- 
fcent : the Athenians bade the Lacedaemonians firft expiate at 
home the breach of fancftuary in the temple of Neptune at Tae- 
narum, where the Helots were flain^ and in the fane of Pallas 
where Paufanias was murdered :— then the Spartans required that 
iEgina fliould be enfranchifed ; then, that the Athenians fhould 
open their ports and harbours at that time (hut againft the vcflek 
of the people of Megara, who had lately ftiaken off the Athenian 
yoke, and to whom the Athenians further objedted the admitting 
and concealing their run-away flaves ; other demands followed 
on thefe : — Pericles at length plainly told his countrymen, ibid. 
" that to cede the minuteft point in debate, was to give up na- , 

" tional honour without providing for national fecurity ; that 
** their pufiUanimity apparent on a trivial conceflion would 
.** merely draw on further and more important requifitions ; and 
** that, as well as more becoming, it was more advantageous to 
** rejedl in the firft inftancc, and fhcw a fpirit, that at leaft would 
" cnfure the confidence of their allies, and fubmifiiion of their trt- Thucyd. l.». 
* ' butaries : ' '—He difplaycd to them their wealth ; above fix thou- 
fand talents [i 16] were then in the treafury ; fix hundred they re- 
ceived annually in tribute ^ the temples were rich in ornaments 
of gold ; and the maffivc fpoils of the Perfian camp were ready in 

exigency 
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exigency to be melted down. He made known to them their force; 

their army was numerous and well appointed ; they had thirteen 

thoufand heavy armed troops for the fields fixteen thoufand more in 

garrifons^ two thoufand light armed archers^ and twelve hundred 

horfe : and their navy amounting to three hundred fail wa$ all 

equipped and ready for embarkation, whilft their great arferial, 

piut.vit.cu the work of Philon, was crowded with flores. He fhowed them 

ciis. jthe extent and advantages of their dominion [117]; from Corcyrt 

h. II. L'lt. and Zacynthus on on« Ede, and from JEginsL and Eubae^ on the 

^auan. par- ^^j^^j.^ ^j^^y fecmcd to embrace the whole Grecian fcas; they 

Thwyd^'i!.'?! pofrefled the great clufter of the Cyclades, and to thefe and other 

iflands of the iEgean, had lately added the capital acquifitjlon of 

Samos : many of the infular and maritime ftates which were not 

adualiy fubordinate to the goverjuncnt of Athens, could sot hut 

fide with that naval power, or from commercial habits or from 

fears ; thus Chios and Lefbos and various others were ready to 

fend their fleets to the rendezvous of the great republic. On the 

continent their pofTeffions were fo happily fcattered, that weli 

might they be imagined chofen garriibns of Greece : they had 

Plataea on the borders of the Boeotian, and Naupaftos [118] and 

parts of Acarnania on the confines of the iEtolian territory j 

Northward, Eion, Amphipolis and many cities of Theiialy and 

Thrace belonged to them ; thence eaftward, the entire Cherfo- 

nefe and Byzantium and Seflos, and other towns on the Helle-« 

fpont fubmitted to their jurifdidion ; many likewife of Ionia, 

Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia wer^ fubordinate to their fbve- 

reignty ; their influence too was in many quarters extended or 

flrengthened bycoloniesj-^thelandsconiifcated from the common 

enemy, and from the allies too when refra^ry towards -the clofb 

of the Perfian war, had latterly been diflributed, and chiefly by 

Pericles, among the poorer Athenians :— a thoufand Athenians 

carried the interefls and feelings of their country to a fettlement 

in the Cherfonefe, a thoufand mere to the diflriA of the Bifalte 

II in 
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in Thrace, a thoufand to that of the Hifti»i in Eubaea, five hun- 
dred to Naxos, as many to the ifles of Andros and Scyros, a 
thoufand to SanK)s, an equal number to Amphipolis, and others 
to the countries of the Haliartii, of the Chalcidenfes, and even 
to parts more diftant. Looking round to this wide extended fo- 
vcreignty, and to the ftations of the enemy, Athens feemed to be 
fituated in the very center of the field of war, ready to dif- 
patch fuccour and annoyance to each*point of the circle : — with 
thefe refources and with this empire Athens could not brook . 
concefiiion ; a defiance enfued, and war was prepared for on all 
fides. 

Hostilities commenced with an attempt to furprize Pla- Thucyd.L.t. 
taa ; the town was taken, and was recovered ; many of the ag- 
grefibrs were flain, and many remained captive within the walls. 
The Theban army then defolating the fields around, approached 
the city to fupport the enterprize of their countrymen ; whofe 
failure and captivity being made acquainted with, they entered 
into treaty for their lives, and engaged to defift from further de- 
vaflation, on condition that their citizens were fent back in 
fafety, on the army's retreat from the country. Thefe terms were 
agreed to, and the Thebans withdrew ; but no fooner were they 
withdrawn, but the Platasans [119] put to death their prifon- 
ers ; and this atrocious adt of wanton perfidy, portentive of all 
its horrors and cruelty, opened the Peloponnefian war. 

Thb fubordinate ftates of Athens weft ftri^tly under its ^«n- ^^' 
commaad $ they paid their tribute aikl ferVice ; they had no dif- 
fentisnt voice, and their fleets and Mmie6 were headed by Athe« 
nians ; thus they were fubmiflive, but they were fiiithleft. 

The Spartans were at the head of a confedentcy embarked in Thuqd.L.n 
ont common caufe, but with various and independent interefls ; 

thus 
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CHAP, thus though fteady to the general purpofe, often on particulars 
!• they were divided* 



Arift. Pol. 
L. 5. C. 1. 



The Spartans in the feveral cities under their foFcreignty 
conflituted an oligarchy^ and the form of government feemed 
to fecure a quiet and eafy adminiftration ; but the people were 
not in their interefts, and in a crifis of danger co-operated not 
with ardour and fpirit. 



Ibid, h 
Ifocrat. paneg. 



Thiicyd. 

fpaffia* 



The Athenians foftered their own fyftem of democracy in each 
little diftria of their dominion, but with fo many reftridiions 
and refervations in favour of their own fupremacy, that whilft 
the ariftocratics were difgufted at the licentioufnefs, the popular 
advocates were equally irritated by the controul of government, 
and merely the ubiquity of the fleet, and often not even that 
could enfure the faithful adherence of their tributaries. The 
diilindtions of opulence and family, and the ilrength of num- 
bers had at various times occaiioned the mofl bloody commo- 
tions in every town of Greece : Such contention was now re- 
newed, and with greater animofity from a fenfe of refpedive 
patronage and fupport, held out to them by the two great rival 
flates; and as the demagogues or patrician influence got the 
better, the parties feverally opened their gates to the Athenian, 
or to the confederate forces. 



L.«, 



The Peloponnefians were numerous and warlike, but not 
wealthy, and thus were bold and powerful in fudden inva- 
fion J but not being provided for a long campaign, their force 
quickly wafl:ed, and the excurflon though impetuous, not be- 
ing fufl;ained, was indeciflve. 



libi Pericles was aware of the force and of the weaknefs of the 

enemy, and not attempting to oppofe thei frequent inroads into At- 
tica, left the country open to devailation, and fought to repair the 

lofs 
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lofs through reprifals made by his fleets. The pcninfula could chap. 
double the mufter of Athens^ but Athens had refources which i. 
equalled the leflcr to the greater number ; fhe excelled in arts ^ 

offenfive and defenfive ; her great wealth fupplied neceffaries, and 
her expeditions were marked by vigour and perfeverance ; her 
jQiipping wafted her troops where they were not expcdled, and of 
courfe were not to be refifted : nor prowefs, nor thoufands could 
balance thefe advantages. It was not till after receiving fub^ 
iidies from the Perfian treafury, and a lefTon of naval affairs 
dearly purchafed by repeated and bloody defeat, that Sparta 
gained the final fuperiority in this long contention. Indeed the 
enmity of thefe rival republics had fo far gotten the better of Thucyd. l. «. 
any fenfe of the glory of Greece, or even of general good i. 
policy,— if not tending to the immediate views and interefts of c! !?*& i/* 
this fatal war, that Athens as well as Sparta applied early and Kie^^u 
fucceffively to the Perfian king for affifhnce, who for awhile 
liftened warily to their feveral proffers and pretenfions : it was 
his intereft (and he purfued that intereft) to leave the contend- 
ing flates to wafle the very marrow of their flrength ere he 
granted any fuccour ; and then, by fupporting the one or the 
other, as their wcaknefs required his aid to raife them again ^ 

for the fight, he might finally opprefs together both the com* 
batants. 

The confederate army each year of the war Invaded Attica: Thucyd. l.i^ 
on the firfl incurfion the farmer lofl much of his harveft and his pi^t, vh. pe§ 
ftock, and the people of courfe murmured,— but it was the de- "*^"- 
molition of the fine villas and the loiTes of the rich that excited 
the flrength of fadion. With whatever arts, with whatever abi- 
lities, or with whatever integrity, the adminiflration of public 
affairs may be conduded in a corrupt and licentious ftate, and 
amidfl the burthens and viciflitudes of war, individual griev- 
ances are ever pleaded as public grievances^ and the intrigueis of 

Y party 
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party adopt and give a colouring of language to every reproach 
and complaint : hence its meafures however juft muft be often 
checked, and even its permanency be at the hazard from popular 
diflatisfaftions worked upon by the tools of envy or compe- 
tition.— - Pericles had invidious rumours and conJlruSHms and 
ajfertions, taken up, emended, and brought forward by fec- 
tious opponents, to combat with from day to day iathefe times 
of calamity, which foured the minds of men, and dire(5ted each 
floating accufation towards him and his friends, as the moft 
obvious fcope : fucceflively his old preceptor Anaxagoras^ and 
his friend Afpafia had been arraigned for impiety, or rather 
herefy ; his fuperintendant Phidias had been accufed of em- 
bezzlement, and finally himfelf of peculation ; and Anaxagoras 
was banifhed, and himfelf depofed and fined : but he had too 
long habituated the people to his government, had fhewn him- 
felf too able, and had made himfelf too neceflary from the exi- 
gency of affairs, to be permitted to remain in a private fitua- 
tion ; the bungling of others made way for his return to office^ 
and the voice of the people called upon him to refume bis 
miniftry. Notwithftanding the late leflbn of odium refulting 
from fuch meafure, he ftill adhered to the policy of depending 
folely on the navy of the republic, and on the walls of Athenfs^ 
as the arfenal of its ftores> and refuge of its people ; and again left 
the country around open to the ravages of the Spartan army. 

Diodor.sic. The herdfmen flying their defencelefs villages, thronged ta 
Thucyd, L.i. the fortified towns, and there ferved to mingle in the tumult 
pim.vit. Pc a^d feed the appetite of carnage :— to be idle is to be vicious,, 
''^^'•* and habits of vice and idlenefs are not readily foregone,, and 

thus was honeft indufl:ry in a great meafure loft, and Greece na 
longer to be the rich and laboured country, which of yore 
nurtured fo many beauteous commonwealths !— thefe multitudes 
of men crouding all together within walls>— their tempera- 
ment 
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ment of body as well as of mind was vitiated, and defperation 
found new fubjedl for its horrors and extravagance, in* pefti- 
lence and famine. — Who hath not read of the memorable plague 
[120] at Athens ? then Pericles too died : perhaps it had been 
well for the republic, had he never been born ! but his death 
was equally fatal to it, as his life : none other knew how to 
redrefs the evils he had pccafioned : he had ufed the people to 
the voice of a demagogue ; his indeed, as it ever efpoufed fome 
beneficial plan, fo was it a charn^, that like Aaron's rod fwal- 
lowed up all others, and with a fuperiour magic, kept the af- 
femblies confiftent to his purpofe ! On his de^th a thoufand dJ'pwc.^'^^* 
pretenders arofe, and with rival arts and equal weaknefs per- 
plexed the public councils, difunited the people, and led them 
to ruin and deftruftion. 1 

During thcfe difputes at home for the miniftry, the war Thucyd.L. st 
tontinued to rage with various fortunes, but with uniform 
defperation and violence. Animofity was in thcfe times carried 
to the moft horrid cxcefs ; party in each little ftate abetted the 
carnage of the great civil broil ; when any town capitulated, 
private enmity and political diffenfion demanded the murder of 
thofe whom national hoftility had fpared ; well were it if only 
fome of the more zealous republicans, or moft eftecmed and 
diftinguiflied nobles were the vidtims ; often a whole people were 
maflacred; the Plataeans, thcMelians, and many others were after 
conqueft deliberately put to the fword : nay ! a long and much de^ 
Sated edia paffed at Athens, ** to extirpate without regard to 
** fex or age, every citizen of the noble and populous Mity- Y^' ^^^' 
** lene !*'—*' Mens minds (fays Thucydides) at length became -ffiiian.Hm. 
** totally depraved, and habituated, or to fraud from the necciSties Thncyd, l.$, 
** or cruelty from the examples of the times ; treachery was fore- 
** fight, temerity was valour, maflSicre retaliation, and retaliation 
*^ juftice 5 every vice took the name of fome virtue, and every 
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party adopt and give a colouring of language to every reproach 
and complaint : hence its meafures however juft muft be often 
checked, and even its permanency be at the hazard from popular 
diflatisfaftions worked upon by the tools of envy or compe- 
tition.— - Pericles had invidious rumours and conJlruSiions and 
ajfertionsy taken up, emended, and brought forward by fac- 
tious opponents, to combat with from day to day iathefe times 
of calamity, which foured the minds of men, and dire(5ted each 
floating accufation towards him and his friends, as the moft 
obvious fcope : fucceflively his old preceptor Anaxagoras^ and 
his friend Afpafia had been arraigned for impiety, or rather 
herefy ; his fuperintendant Phidias had been accufed of em- 
bezzlement, and finally himfelf of peculation ; and Anaxagoras 
' was banifhed, and himfelf depofed and fined : but he had too 
long habituated the people to his government, had fhewn him- 
felf too able, and had made himfelf too neceflary from the exi- 
gency of affairs, to be permitted to remain in a private fitua- 
tion I the bungling of others made way for his return to office^ 
and the voice of the people called upon him to refume bis 
miniftry. Notwithftanding the late lefTon of odium refulting 
from fuch meafure, he ftill adhered to the policy of depending 
folely on the navy of the republic, and on the walls of Athens,. 
as the arfenal of its ftores, and refuge of its people ; and again left 
the country around open to the ravages of the Spartan army^ 

Diodor.si^. The herdfmen flying their defencelefs villages, thronged ta 
Thucyd. L.i. the fortified towns, and there ferved to mingle in the tumult 
pim.'vit. Pc and feed the appetite of carnage : — to be idle is to be vicious^ 
''^^*'* and habits of vice and idlenefs are not readily foregone,, and 

thus was honeft indufl:ry in a great meafure lofl, and Greece na 
longer to be the rich and laboured country, which of yore 
nurtured fo many beauteous commonwealths !— thefe multitudes 
of men crouding all together within walls>^— their tempera- 
ment 
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mand of one Cleon, a braggart, who had talked himfelf into 
office by depreciating real merit, and by lauding his own, and 
that of the people : the cowardice and ignorance of this Cleon 
brought deftru<aion on the army committed to his care, though 
fupefior in appointment and numbers to the enemy : the Athe* 
nian forces were cut to pieces, but on the other fide, the death 
of Brafidas feemed almoft a balance to the vi6tory ; for though 
others might be found to lead the Spartan army, not one could 
pretend to that perfonal intereft he had acquired throughout the 
country, by a perfeverance in the virtues (fo uncommon to 
thofe times) of candour, ftriA faith, mercy, and beneficence. 

Both parties now again recurred to negotiation, and in the ibid. ^ 13. 
eleventh year of the war, a peace was finally concluded between juftin. l. 3. 
Athens and Sparta: thefe fovereign ftates too haftily put their ''^' 
fignatures to a treaty [121] fufiiciently explicit indeed with re- Diod. sic. 
fpedl to themfelves, but too little provident of their accefllaries ' "' 
in the war, whofe welfare and even fafety were no part of the 
conditions. 

Most of the fubordinate cities during the courfe of hofllli- 
ties, had at fome time waVered in their faith ; fome had been 
marked by the mofl bloody perfidy, fedition had raged in all, 
and the rancour of party fupprefl!ed> but not fubdued, was ready 
to take the lead anew,, as invited by opportunities of power : 
how fhould the confederate cities thus- ftained with the crimes 
of treachery and cruelty,, return without flipulated terms of ob-* 
livion and forgivenefs to their former, and now ofifended, maf- 
ters ? Democracies had become oligarchies, and ariflocratic go- 
vernments popular : were thefe ftates to be lightly bartered, for 
the Athenian to deprefs the nobles of the one, and the Spartans 
to raife thofe of the other, whilft private revenge of the aggrieved 
but now powerful party on either fide, finiihcd the work, of de- 
population. 
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CHAP, population, which war had fo fucccfsfuUy began ? the difTen* 
!• tient cities implored, and met with difregard ; they remon- 
p^ljj^l^y^ ftrated, and met with evafions ; they threatened,— and Athens and 
4 *J* Sparta determined to obviate any difpute on thefe points between 

themfelves, entered into an ofFenfivc and defenfive alliance, the 
very name of which they deemed fufficient to filence every mur- 
mur of the malecon tents, and neceflitate an implicit acquiefcence 
in their fupreme wilL 






X.ucan. Phar- 
fal. u 



Thucyd. L. 5. 
^ 41. & feq. 

Plut. Vit. Al. 
cibiad. 



Argos and Corinth however taking the lead, formed a con- 
federacy wherewith to oppofe the united powers, and enforce 
fome conceflion in their own favour. A fecond war was now likely 
to break out more bloody than the firft : Athens was become 
Spartan, and Sparta, Athenian ; the fubordinates of either had 
broken their engagements, and embarked in a new caufe; all 
had changed f.des ; hoflilities now leaned flill nearer to civil 
difcord ; the deluge again threatened the fiplds, but from a yet 
more envenomed fource ; well doth the poet £ay, ** Altafedent 
civilis vulnera dextra ! 

Perhaps happily for the genemlity of Greece, though fatally 
for our republic, the ambition of an individual broke in upon 
thefe new compafts, and quickly roufcd again the old hereditary 
flame between Lacedasmon and Athens : fome trivial difficulties 
had occurred on the exchange of places and prifoners, and fome 
diffatisfaftion on difmantling the fortrefs of Panadtum by the 
Spartans, ere they furrendered it; and their ambafladors were 
now at Athens, with the view of accommodating thefe differ- 
ences: ** They are not to be trufted (exclaimed Alcibiades) [122] 
•* liftcn not to them, they have broken through the peace, this, 
*• this is the time to humble your old, your haughty rivals ; go 
** head the Argive league, and foon you will be at the head of 
** Greece :" his eloquence abetted by falfehoods^ and every art 
9( and 
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and intrigue thfe orator's policy could fuggeft/at length prevailed 
with the affembly; the minifters of Sparta were difmifled; and 
the alliance with Argos was concluded : not long afterwards Ar- 
gos was entered fword in hand by the Spartans ; but on their 
retreat, the oligarchy they had placed there was depofed by po- 
pular infurredtion, and the eftablifliment of a democratic govern* 
ment cemented its union with Athens, who to other advantages 
accruing from this mighty acceffion of ftrength, might at length: 
be faid to have a footing in the Pcloponncfe,, 
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CHAP. II. 

OF NAVIGATION AND COMMERCE .i*. Of THE SICILIAN 

EXPEDITION. 



Herodotaio. /^X F the various adventurers who originally fettled in Attica, 
• 9- y^ many (as was obfervcd) had failed from diftant coafts ; 
and the feceffion from their native clime^ originating from a fpi- 
rit of enterprize, and not being enforced by hoftility, a return 
was by no means precluded ; and the various motives of domes- 
tic attachment, and of love for the natal fpot, and of wants and 
of neceffities incident to a colony newly fixed in an uncultivated 
domain, conduced to render the commerce between the new and 
mother countries frequent and continued^ a knowledge of navl-. 
^tion was thus early introduced into Attica^ and the infiuence 
it had through every channel, every vein, every the mimiteft duft 
of the political body was powerful and big with confequcncc* 

The pra6tice of navigation fotnuch facilitated the intercourie 
of diftant people, fo much therein feemed a public benefit, whilft 
it conduced to private intereft, fo much ferved the enjoyments 
of the wealthy and the hopes of all ; that in quick procefs it 
was improved, extended, and became a general concern. 

Thucyd.L.i. 'Th^ pirate and merchant were long fynonimous charaders, 
but good fortune or ability having elevated fome traders to a fu- 
perior eminence in the profefiion, they joined their example to 
difcountenance, and power to quell the violences and depreda* 
tions of their fellows : it was then, that on the bafis of more 
l^eneral intelligence, of growing wealthy and of concomitant au<- 

thority. 
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thority, the merchant's occupation became refpeded, and theob- 
jcdt of political inllitution ; the ftate reaping fubfidy and popu- 
lation from its praftices, modelled itfelf into a fyftem of patro- 
nage to its purfiiits, and gradually the whole commonwealth 
became dependant on the fuccefs of its trade, and the prowefs of 
its navy; 

The minds of the Athenians opened by commercial inter- Xcn.Poi.Atk. 
courfe, re-operated on that commerce, and aided it with fuch re- 
gulation as experience might authorize, or forefighf fuggeft • 
negotiation was to be foftered but by equality, the influence of 
the citi2:eu over his neighbour, might extend to the tranfaftions 
of the merchant, and diffidence corrode the very root of credit 
and fair dealing ; — thus feemed it neceflary that the ftate (hould 
lean to the democratic [123] fide, in fubferviency to the intereft^ 
of thofe who gave it grandeur and opulence. 

That a ftate ftiould by degrees mould to the fpirit of its con- Piut.vit.Tiie* 
ftituents ; that an humane and impartial legiflation, tending to ifocmt. Pt- 
favour the occupation of the citizen, fhould attraft the foreigner; "^^' 
that the public polity ftiould profit of the concourfe, and en- * 3- 
creafe in funds and population ; that induftry fliould lead to ^^•^^^^^'s*^" 
riches, and riches to authority ; that each citizen fliould feek 
that" channel through which his pride, his pleafures, his am- 
bition, his every paffion was to be gratified 5 that, in a word, 
from the advantages of trade and navigation, a commonwealth 
ihould become powerful, and its conftituents poliflied and opu- 
lent,— are fubjifts too well underftood to need further detail ! but 
this over-nutritious ftimulattive to greatnefs, bears it not fome- 
what poifonotis and deftrudlive in its confequences ? — runs not 
iuch a ftate the career of a midnight revel, progreffive through 
die various fteps of civility, wit, and fpirit, to the conjoined 
weaknefsr and hot paffion of ebriety ; till grown drivelling and 

Z torpid. 
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torpid, it is oppreffed without refiftance and removed at pica- 
Aire ? In the moral [124], as in the phyfical world, the point 
of maturity is but that of a moment, whilft encreafe and decreafc 
have their periods, and in general of reciprocal duration 5 with 
xen.Poi.Ath. the fame hafte a commercial nation accedes to empire, it fpeeds 




c. I. *. 

Piaton. Pol. to diffolution, and the very circumftances which firft opened the 

^•^' profpedl of fuccefs, prove the caufe of its downfall. 

Application and frugality, the firft promoters of trade, 
finally become viftims to the very fuccefs of the enterprize ; 
the importation of luxuries gradually enervates the induftry 
that is in purfuit of them ; the influx of money at once en- 
hances the value of the manufafture, and renders the artificer 
indolent ; other nations not yet emerged from competency, 
underfell the articles of life; fome fubterfuge, or refource muft 
be found to evade the rivalfliip, — the liberal arts have perhaps 
followed commerce to her elevation ; their affiftance is now re- 
quired, invention is racked, and workmanfhip ftudiedof the moft 
exquifite kind, to allure the fenfe, and put the comparifon of 
price at a diftance ; then too the mere underling artificer grows 
idle and monied, and puts in his claim with the reft to be dififo- 
lute and luxurious : — thus the whole community becomes cor- 
rupt [125], and begins to weigh light in the fcalc of nations.. 
The laft refource from immediate ruin is the reftridlion of what 
it aftually poflefles to domeftic circulation, nor can this prefcrve 
it long ; a marine armament is its only defence, and fuch navy 
is not to be fupported but on the bafis of a commercial one. 

Wealth, though the leaft certain mark of happinefs, is the 
fureft objedl of envy; avarice and impatience of inferiority be- 
get envy and difcontent in the neighbouring ftates ; the pride of 
riches knows not how to concede ; a private argument becomes a 
public quarrel ; war is declared ; the fleets arc found oh the 

decline^^ 
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decline, the number of artifans is multiplied tenfold, of failors 
decreafed ; no longer invincible at fea, the commonwealth muft 
have forces too by land ; but whence are they to be drafted ? the 
fclfifh citizen pleads occupation, the countrymen are but few; 
mercenaries muft of force be colledted ; ftill the republic is 
wealthy, and under hireling banners, it opens a campaign at leaft 
with fplendor; but thefe troops fight not their own caufe, they 
are quickly difpirited by lofs, they are mutinous in fuccefs, they 
are unfupportable to the country, they are exhaufting to the 
ftate, and whether vidlorious or not, the war concludes in 
ruinous debt and impoverifhed refources. 

Such is the obvious career of every ftate fubfifting on its 
commerce and depending on its navy, without enumerat- 
ing the intermediate cafualties to which it is more efpecially 
and in its very nature expofed ; of thefe fome, and the moft 
fatal too, may originate in its very force and opulence ; — 
fuch is the facility its navy affords of great and diftant enter- 
prize, too often fuggefted by a vain people, and adopted by a cor- 
rupt adminiftration ; little confiderate that the wealth and power 
of the nation arc then on a fingle venture, and as what is idly un- 
dertaken, is feldom wifely purfued, are generally on the worft of 
ventures. To the general tendency towards decline, and to the 
phrenzy of expedition, let us add fortuitous lofTes and a de* 
fedlive government, and we then have in view the evils which 
co-operated to haften on the republic of Athens in its ruinous 
courfe, and which accelerated the hour of difTolution. The Thucyd.L.s. 

& 6. 

town thronged with flaves, merchants, allies, and foreigners, of 
all forts, expofed not to immediate view the ravages which 
peftilence and war had made in the numbers of the citizens ; 
fourteen thoufand and forty were numbered in the cenfus of 
Pericles at the commencement of hoftilities, but five thoufand 
were the moft that ever from this time afTembled on the moft 
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general and Important concern ; yet the ftreets wore the ap« 
pearance of plenty and population^ the commoqalty were de- 
lighted with the vieWy and maddened with that elation which 
each demagogue for private purpofes had artfully wrought up, 
and now coloured afre(h with the Argive treaty, they gave car 
to every flattery, and filled with the admiration of the fpeaker, 
and of themfelves, harmonized their vanity with his ambition^ 
and accorded to the moft extravagant projedls of new and ex- 
tenfive conqueft. 



Thucyd. L.i. During the previous conteft with the Peloponnefe, the 
L. li. * Athenians had from time to time meddled in the difputcs of 
Sicily, and relifliing the fweets of pillage, which that opulent 
country afforded, they had become fo enamoured with this 
little fecondary war, in which, without hazard, they had a<^ed 
the profitable part of pirates, rather than the dangerous one 
of fair combatants ; that on conclufion of the peace at Ca^ 
marina they teftified their difapprobation of the treaty, by bani(h-« 
ing or fining every officer of theirs who had acceded to it : ano- 
Tkocyd. L.6. thcr Opportunity now oflfered for recommencing hoftilities there j 
when difregarding even appearances, to interpofe between the 
petty flates of Selinunt^ and Egeile, they voted an armament of 
fuch mighty force, as could be deftined for no other than the 
redudlion of the whole ifland ; and they made their purpofe the 
snore evident by commiflioning their leaders at any rate to purfue 
the war, and on failure of other pretext, to rip up the old quar-< 
rel of Lentini and Syracufe, and make that a pretence for forth?* 
with attacking the capitol of Sicily* 



Juftin, L. 4* 
C.4. 

Dit>d. Sic. 
L. 13. 

Thucyd. L. <. 
Plut. Vit. 
Niciae. ejiifd. 
Wk. Akibift. 



Weakly as this expedition was determined on, yet morp 
weak was the appointment of the three leaders of the arma** 
ment [126] : Nicias, a very dilatory, and very old man, Lamar 
chus, theLepidus of the triumvirate, and Alcibiades the Antony,-^ 
equally voluptuous, equally brave, artful, and unprincipled : this 

laft 
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laft man was yet a more improper objeS of choice on other ac- 
counts ; previous to the embarkment he was charged with a 
crime [127] that was even capital; — without pardon, without 
trial, or even a determined period of trial, the caufe on which 
his life was to depend was left undecided, and he was permitted 
to depart, diftrufted by, and diftrufting the citizens s and at the 
head of a foldiery that to a man adored him. 

Scarcely landed on the Sicilian (hore, Alcibiades was fum- ibid, 
moned to return and appear before the aflcmbly, when all who 
might abet or fupport him were abfent from the judicature ; but 
he was aware of the policy of his adverfaries, efcaped his con- 
dudtors, and fled to Sparta : thus did the Athenians trufl this 
man with power, enter into all his views, and with a vaft and 
cxpenfivc force give adlion to his defigns, and then ill-ufed 
and turned him loofe in the bitternefs of difgufl and diiappoint- 
ment to betray their policy, to counteradt their fchemes, and in» 
ilrudl the enemy of what was meant, and what meant to accom- 
pjifli it ; what was ftrong, what weak, and where and how hi^ 
country might be annoyed, and all its projects oppoied ^uujl 
baffled. He fhewed the Spartans, that the Sicilians, if conquered^ 
muft be conquered from want of experience and unanimity ^ that 
they had men fufficient, but that to make thefe men foldicr$ 
and bring them properly to the field, they wanted fome trufty 
veteran officer to inflrudt and lead them on : — He told the Spar- 
tans that their own troops might be more profitaT^ly employed 
in Greece ; that their frequent invafions of Attica had not hi- 
jtherto been fo effedlive as they could wi(h, . but that the rcafoo 
was obvioully their omitting, their flrangcly omitting to fortify 
and fecure fome flrong hold in a province, when they were 
maflers of it, and whence they might at leifure harrafs the 
jcountry, intercept parties, and keep the capitol itfelf in conflant 
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The Spartans on their next excurfion, flopped to ftrengthen 
and garrifon the fortrel's of Decclea, only twelve miles diftant 
from Athens ; and immediately they difpatched Gylippus with 
a fmall force to infpirit and difcipline the Syracufan armies. 

The Athenian armament, of which Nicias now was the fole 
General (for Lamachus on the firft onfet was killed) was com- 
pletely, and even richly fitted out ; its equipment of arms and 
flores, and its complement of troops feemed adequate to the great 
tufinefs it was fent on ; but at fuch diftance from home, no- 
thing but conftant fuccefs could find this army fupport ; and 
even viftory, if fliarply conteiled, was fatal, whilft each death 
was irreparable from the difficulties of recruiting, and the army 
was fubjedl to gradually diminifh and wafte away : Nicias in- 
deed fent for fuccour to Hetruria, and even Carthage, but little 
had his emiffaries to plead in favour of their requifition, and they 
met every where with flight or with reproof. 



Plut.Vit. Pc- 

riclis. 



Diod. Sic. 
L. 13. § 3. 



Plutarch tells us, that in the arrogance of fucceffive tri- 
umphs during the adminiflration of Pericles, the Athenian ora- 
tors had in the afTemblies, mentioned Hetruria, Carthage, and 
Sicily, as fubjedts of future conquefl. — When Lamachus, Al- 
cibiades, and Nicias, were chofen to command, ere a fhip was 
under fail, or a foldier on board, they convened the fenate, in 
order to arrange the future government of Sicily ; and to thofe 
little converfant in political abfurdities, I fhould hardly venture 
to flate on lefs authority than that of Diodorus, the wife refiilt 
of their debates ; namely, a decree, that the Selinuntians and 
Syracufans fhould be fold to captivity, and the other republics 
of that ifland be permitted to enjoy their prefent flate, paying 
tribute and acknowledging their due allegiance to Athens, Such 
arrogance of conduct and language is ever felt, and at due time 
refeiitcd ; Carthage too was a naval power, and every example 

of 
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of hiftory teaches us, that the fpirit of fuch force and views is 
ever intolerant of a fimilarity of pretenfions ; in its courfe ever 
leads to competition, and from its very nature, is pregnant with 
feeds of diffention, tending to embitter the emulation it excites. 
There is ever a jealoufy in the friendlhips, and a phrenzy in the 
hoftilities of nations feverally dependant on their commerce and 
marine : the conteft for riches is complicated with the contefl 
for power, and the individual paffions join iflue with national 
refentments on each point of litigation ; the private ardour of 
gain is ever finding fubjed:s for ambition to work upon ; the 
field of acquifition is ever fought by the moft enterprizing fpi- 
rits ; the accumulation and the lofs of fortunes thereon, whe- 
ther of the merchant, or of the commonwealth, are more exten- 
five and more fudden ; thus delperation on the one fide, and ex- 
ultation on the other, are ever at variance ; and laftly, the fources 
of difcontent and of hoftility ebb from every haven to which- a 
common commerce is dircdted. Hence, and from the vicinity 
too of Sicily, it might be fuppofed that Carthage would rather 
countera<5t than aflift the invafion of the Athenians : — yet in their 
firft onfet they were irrefiftable ; they fpeedily over-ran a large 
tradl of country, feized on Catana, and invefted Syracufe : the 
citizens often fallied forth, and were as often beaten ; the ene- 
mies fleet rode triumphantly in the very harbour, and a circura- 
vallation nearly furrounded that vaft city. At this moment of 
diftrefs Gylippus arrived, but with fo fmall a force, that even 
the wary fuperftitious old Nicias treated the reinforcement with Piutvit.Nie; 
derifion, and no ways laboured to prevent the difembarkment : ^^^^y^-^^^* 
foon however its importance appeared ; Gylippus took the lead 
of the Syracufans, animated them with fpeeches ; recovered fome 
fmall forts, elated them with their prowefs ; difciplined, form- 
ed, and direfted them ; and finally (howed that art and expe- 
rience could finiib the work nature bad begun, and that not (he,. 
12 but 
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but the militajy tutor is in fault, if every man is not to be made 
a foldier. 

Diod. Sic. The Syracufans now often beat the Athenians on equal terms, 

h^^^\ , and the force of the invaders, from the fucceffive fkirmiffies was 

Thucyd.L.7, 

fo wafted, that not even a ftrong reinforcement fent from Athens, 
under Dcmofthenes, could enable it long to make head againft 
the more numerous, and now as warlike Sicilians. Demofthenes 
and Nicias were foon obliged to aft on the defenfive ; at length 
even a retreat was cut off by the blockade of their fleet withia 
the harbour; they attempted to force a paflage, they were re- 
pulfed, the (hipping deftroyed, and their condition almoft hope-* 
lefs. The forlorn alternative was then in agitation, of attempting 
a retreat by land, and feeking fome city, which the Athenian 
name might yet induce to relieve, and fupply them with the 
means of returning home : the Syracufans apprized of their de- 
fign, awaited to attack them on their march ; they harraffed^ 
. they furrounded them, and at length forced them to a difcretio- 
nary fur render : Nicias and Demofthenes were put to deaths 
fome were thrown into dungeons, fome made flaves of, and fome 
few difmifled [128]. 

Diod. Sic- Thus ended this fatal expedition, on which ten thoufand ta- 

^!^' lents had been expended, and in which iElian fays, the Athe- 

Cap. 10. nians loft forty thoufand of their bcft troops, and a fleet of two 
hundred and forty fail, fliips of war, tranfports and others. 



Ifocrit. Orat. 



In the courfe of this important war, no fubjeft fuggefts greater 
matter of political fpeculation than the expedition to Sicily ; 
probably it had long been in agitation, and when Pericles fo 
carneftly prefTed the alliance with Corcyra, his views might 
have been diredled to this objeft, as the refult of the footing he 

thereby 
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thereby gained in the Italian feas : Alcibiades was his favourite chap. 
fcholar in the minifterial cabinet, and might be prefumed to have ^"^^^ 
been well acquainted with his ftate principles and defigns ; and ^^^^ yit, Ai* 
perhaps in this undertaking did but adopt and purfue the fchemes cib, aod Per, 
[129]' of Pericles : but this he did too haftily and inconfide- 
rately, ere the plan was ripe ; ere the occafion was fpecious and 
means fuitable, or the feafon of the times was fufficiently tem- Th«c}d.L.v 
peratc to warrant the attempt to graft fo large a branch of power 
on the old ftock : he hurried into the Sicilian war all at once, 
and precipitated the Athenian ftate into a meafure which required 
all its ftrength, at a time when that ftrength was fomewhat ex- 
haufted, and what remained was weakened by a divifion of pofts 
and armament neceflary from the variety of its enemies ;— and 
weakened too by domeftic diflcntions, by the intrigues and by 
the treafons of leading men, and by the fluduation of popular 
aflemblies. Even had the fuperiority of Athens been abroad 
decifive, and its interiour adminiftration able and firm, great 
were the dangers and difficulties to be obviated in fuch diftant 
enterprize ; the invidious appearance of aggreflbrfliip, the alie- 
nation of general good-will ever attending it, the defperate re- 
fiftance of thofe who fight for property and liberty, the languor 
of troops fo far removed from their own country, the difficulties 
of recruiting, the cafualty of ftores, the hazard of fhipping, and 
laftly, the advantages which may be taken by rival ftates of each 
difafter, or even of the occafions, which fo great expenditure, and 
the abfence of fo much national force may too frequently afford : 
in the courfe of this war each of thefe had its influence, and they 
combined together to crufli the power of Athens, and to leave 
an awful leflfon to future ftatefmen, and to maritime powers I 
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CHAP. IIL 

OF THE CHARACTER OF ALCIBIADE8 — CONTINUATION Or 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR ^REVOLUTIONS AT ATR-ENS 

CONCLUSION OF THE WAR SUBVERSION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OLIGARCHY. 

CHARITY covers not more fins in religion, than affability 
in worldly intercourfe ; an attentive complacency is a re- 
fined fort of flattery that none can refift ; nor is it wonderful that 
every man fhould be in good humour with a talent,, which puts^ 
every man in good humour with himfelf. There is no one who 
pradlifes afliduoufly the art of raifing the felf-importance of 
thofe he may accoft, but reaps a good profit in proportion to the 
dexterity of his addrefs ; but extra-advantages have belonged to 
many, both ancient and modern profefiTors of thi^ dififufive and 
delicate fpecies of pra<flical adulation^ advantages for which they 
were indebted to the bounties of nature or of fortune^ and which 
mere addrefs can never hope to emulate : the man of learnings 
who liftens refpeftfully to a quotation -, the man of fcic^ice^ ta 
a fyilem ; the man of wit, to an opinion ; and the man of wealth 
and power who liftens refpedlfully to any things, will thereby 
give a felf-confequence to the fpeakcr, who will heartily repay 
the donor with a degree of gratitude proportionate to his own 
unworthinefs ; which unworthinefs, as few have in any extent- 
five fenfe, learning, fcience^ wit,, wealth, or power, muft bo 
the lot of the multitude, and of courfe the favour attending the 
complaifance of the wife, and particularly of the great, be much^ 
and almoft univeriaU 

Faom 
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From thefe reflexions I have often been induced to take much 
from the ftock of virtues, allovred in great conciliatory charafters, 
and to return them whence they originated, — on the bounty of 
mankind; which, for every point of lordly dignity given up, 
is ready to lavifli all its powers of eulogy, and elevate to the fkies 
every king who condefcends to walk the earth, however lamely 
he may walk it, with his fellow-creatures. 

We hence can eafily refolve the wonder of Cornelius Nepos, Com. Nep. 
that Alcibiades exceeded Thrafybulus fo much in renown, whilft 
Thrafybulus was his companion in, and acceflary to each glo- 
rious exploit, and had befides engaged in fo noble and excentric 
a one, in which Alcibiades bore no part : Alcibiades of noble Piaton. Aicib. 
dcfcent, of great wealth, a fine perfon, quick parts, fome learn- corn.Ncp. 
ing, and much military fpirit, was perhaps one of thofe heroes, ^j** ^*"*'' 
who have enjoyed many of their more extraordinary qualities from Ejufi, 
the generous retribution of their cotcmporaries ; who ever will 
admire the man, whofe admiration is creditable, and feems con- 
ferred on them. 

Imitation of manners, is perhaps the moft fuperiour fort of ib:d. 
this fuperiour flattery; had Alcibiades eat but one mefs of black 
broath, his aufterity would have been noted and enlarged upon at 
Sparta; had he uttered only two metaphors, and drank two quarts 
in Perfia, his abilities therein, from, this fmall ft:ock, might have 
fwelled to a fame that ihould . rival the hyperboles of the magi, 
or the fepulchral infcription of the fp( Artaxerxes [130]. I think Athen«.L.i:3 
therefore the vcrfatility [131] pf this genius faftrongly and fo '^"' 
much infifted on, may have bee^ )nojthing wonderful, but that 
merely he had the art not fo Common in thofe daya, of polite 
<and afliduous iniincerity« 
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Alcibiades ill repaid the hofpitality of Agis, by adultery 
with his queen Timaea ; and this and other circumftances obliged 
him to quit Sparta : at the conclufion of the Sicilian war, he 
had taken refuge with Tiffaphernes, and was now ingratiating 
himfelf by profcfling the interefts of the Perfian, and giving in- 
formation and advice ruinous to the liberties of his country: 
his arguments finally influenced the Satrap to take part in the 
difturbances of Greece, and to make a treaty with the Spartans, 
by which they gained a confiderable acceffion of what they fo 
much wanted, and what perhaps alone they had hitherto been 
deficient in, money and fhipping : Syracufe too, grateful to her 
deliverers, lifted under their banner, and aflifted with her fleets^' 
to humble thofe who had fo wantonly been her aggreflfors^ 



Ibid. ( «• 



IhidL § i^ 



Had the Athenians proved fuccefsful in Sicily, it was gene- 
rally underftood that the refult^of fuch conqueft, might prove 
the fubverfion of the entire liberties of Greece ; hence many 
ftates which had hitherto remained neuter, now declared againf): 
Athens ; and Alcibiades bufied himfelf in perfuading its old tri- 
butaries to quit fo defperate, as well as unjuft a caufe, nor com- 
plicate their fate with that of the republic : ChioSj Clazomen^, 
and the Erythraei, fat the example of defedtion^ 



The fovereignty of Athens oppreffive in peace, and harfli and* 
even cruel in times of war, was ill fuited to retain its influence^ 
when its force was gone : moderation^ juftice, and clemency 
alone enfure the adherence of fubordinate provinces and allies^ 
at times when their fervice is moft wanted ; thefe conftitute the 
true ftrength of a ftate ; — defpotifm is but the gigantic phantom 
of power, good-will and the ienie of national welfare, intereflr, 
and protection give it genuine fubftance : when during the ca^ 
lamities of the fecond Punic war, the Pontiani^ the Paeflani, and 

8- many 
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many of the fouthcrn ftatcs of Italy flood firm to Rome j it was, c r a p» 
fays Livy, •* ^iajufto et moderato regebantur imperio^^'^quod ununi ^}}:__ 
** vinculum fdei eft 9 melioribus parere. 

The total lofs of the army in Sicily/ the vaft preparations 
making againft them, and the fucceffive falling off of their al- 
lies and tributaries, filled the minds of the Athenians with con- Macrob.Satu 
fternation ; every other refource feemed exhaufted, and for a laft ^^iL^^i^^x^ 
and defpondent exertion, they voted the employment of the *'5« 
thoufand talents fet apart for the immediate defence of Athens, 
and a fleet equipped with its laft fad relids of opulence and au- 
thority again took the feas* 

This republic that fo little while agonehad menaced the united . 
powers of the Peloponnefe and Sicily, was now reduced to eeco- ibid. § s^^ 
nomical reftridion, and the narrow policy of defence, to the 
withdrawing its garrifons from diftant parts, to the convoying 
daily fubfiilence for the city, and to the covering the intercourfe 
with fortifications at Suqium : and in lieu of glorious and ex- 
tenfive entcrprize, its final exertion of naval power was neceffi- 
tated to fecondary expeditions, in fupport of fome little town, Diod. sic* 
or in recovery of fome fmall ifland, during which another, and xcn/nift. i^ 
another went over to the enemy, and in defpight of perfeverance,. 
its empire was mutilated^^ and its force diminiihed. 

The revolt of Rhodes was announced, that of Eubaea hour!)r Thucyd.L.r* 
expefted :— what hopes, what refource in this diftrefs*? — ** Per- xcIh****^ 
*^ haps (it was £aid) Alcibiades might be perfuaded to return ; 
** Alcibiades is in habits of amity with Tiflaphernes, and his in- 
•* tereft might bring over the Perfian to. our affiftance :"— the 
idea was with eageraefs embraced^ and the temper and ihclina- 
tjions of his countrymen were immediately hinted to the exiled 
chief i but now aware of the £a£tuating favour of a corrupted 

populace^ 
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populace, Alcibiades would not truft to this momentary good-- 
will 5 he would return, and boafted he would bring with him all 
- -. _ the force of Perfia, but it ihould be on condition that the De- 
^•3* mocracy was abolifhed, and the government vefted in a few, 

amongft whom he was to be, and probably to be the chief. 

Thucyd.L. «. On tlie promulgation of thefe propofals, the Athenian af- 
dcBigif. ' iembly broke into 'a variety of factions, each adopting fuch 
ientiments, party, or plan, as fuited with his temper and cir- 
cumftances ; each thinking for himfelf, and none for the com- 
monwealth. In every other ftate the inteftine commotions be- 
ing fuftained by only two parties, by thofe who favoured the 
nobles, and by thofe who fupported the pretenfions of the peo- 
ple, fubfided quickly on the fuperiority attained by one or the 
other fide, and the bloodfhed of a few principals wafhed away 
the dregs of fedition : but the anarchy of the Athenian aifembly 
admitted not of fo eafy a fettlement : every citizen almoft was 
a party ; one man preferred one, and another, another form of 
government ; fome fet up for themfelves, and fome abetted the 
pretenfions of any one whom they had a little known, or much 
heard of; many yet fiickled for the commonwealth, and a few 
remembering the old-fa(hioned conduct of their anceflors, faidj 
** that the duty of a freeman was to bequeath the fame free- 
^* dom to his fon", and talked of dying for their liberties and 
country : but the worft, and not the lead numerous fet of men, 
were thofe who without principle or fcheme, merely fought to 
Jceep up or encreafe commotion, with a view of bettering them- 
felves, as the incendiary who firil lights, then to pillage from^ 
the fire* 

Diod. Sic. A COALITION of fouf hundred of the moft powerful citizens, 

Xhu^d. L. 8. at length with the murder of the few virtuous advocates of thex)ld 

republic bore down the ether fadions, and by a vote difiblving 

the 
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the former compad: of government, exifted a felf-created fenate, 
arbitrary and fupremc, over every other department whether civil 
or military : to filence the clamours of the difcontented, they 
decreed the adjundion of five thoufand more to their number j 
but this conciliatory decree was never carried into execution, 
and the powers of the ftate were folely and adually veiled in the 
four hundred who had at firft arrogated authority- 

At leaft a moiety of the Athenian denizens were during thefe ibki. 
domeflic troubles aboard the fleet at Samos ; thofe who in the 
extreme exigency of the republic, had enlifted in its armies and 
navy, the fervice of which from the diftreffes and diminution of 
the ftate, was become daily aaore frequent and more dangerous, 
could not be deemed the worft of its citizens ; at any rate mili- 
tary difcipline muft have given them habits far wide of that licen- 
tioufnefs^ which the turbulency of the aflcmblies^ the arts of x 
demagogue and examples of vice, and inftances of impunity 
produced at home; — their diflention from the innovations at 
Athens was thus to be exped:ed ; and indeed,, without recurring 
to more extraordinary reafons than the one fo common, and fo 
well known^ — that they had no part in the traniadtion, and that 
men are not generally apt to acquicfce in the work of others, 
and implicitly approve,, what they think themfclves much con- 
cerned,, and little confulted in. 

The fleets and army ftationed at Samos difpatched a meflenger 
to Alcibiades, and putting him at their head fet up for reformers 
of the commonwealth, in oppofition to the fadion at home who 
had difTolved it : this^ altercation of army and fenate ended in the 
fubmiftion of the latter ; their decrees were annulled, and the 
prior conftitution in fome meafure reftored : Alcibiades, recalled Thucyd.L.tj 
and fupported by the republican party, could not at this time pjur. viuAi- 
opcnly propofe his favourite oligarchy, but yet apprehenfive of ^^^^^' 
z that 
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that ficklcnefs of difpofition in the people^ he had fo often ex- 
perienced, and once had lb nearly fallen a viftim to,— he was 
determined to effedt fuch alteration [is^jf at leaft in the govern- 
ment, as (hould enfure it to the hands of thofe, who, from 
wealth, good fenfe, or other foundation of felf-confequence, 
might not be expofed to waver to the breath of every noify dc- 
claimer, and compliment his oratory with a facrifice of whom- 
ever he fliould demand from private envy, diflike, or rivalfliip : 
Alcibiades had the addrefs to gain his point, by ftill preferving 
the forms of the ancient cohftitution, but confining the number 
of legal citizens to five thoufand, which, from his intereft in the 
choice of the majority of, he thought to make a party of rather 
than a ftate ; and to mould and din& at pleafure. 

Courage is generally fuppofed to be conftitutional, or a 
quality primarily inherent in the connected foul and body : but 
like all other faculties or virtues beflowed upon us, it is not fo 
remarkable in the firft inftance, as in the powers we have of 
increafing or adding to it : as the ftrongeft natural underftand- 
ing will yield to one of lefs acutenefs well taught and well 
methodized ; or as the beft natural memory will not retain fo 
well as that of the pradlifed adlor ; fo the fierceft fpirit from 
birth, will not adt with the intrepidity of a veteran, whom dif- 
cipline, or habit, or a particular caufe, or a particular General, 
or other cafualties, will at times induce to face the moft; immi- 
nent peril with more than natural courage. Valour is founded 
in felf-confidence ;— that confidence as it flies from inftind: to 
opinion, not only more eafily finds fupport, but from the con- 
flux of paflions flowing into its aid, that fupport too is-ftronger j 
again it is more uncertain, whilfl: the cement of thefe afcititious 
emotions is extra- dependant on feafon and circumftance ; and it 
readily vanidies or returns, as it is urged or reprcflfcd by the 

mind 
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] mind In fluduation from fuggeftions of hope, to fuggeftions of chap. 
' fear. m. 

Nothing inftills a more undaunted fplrlt into the breaftof 
foldiers, than, an often moft capricious notion of, and favour for, 
fome particular leader :— With what courage did the name of 
Charles infpire the Swedes ? what foldier could fhrink, when 
backed with the clamour of ** Caefar and his fortune ?'*— As 
ftrong an inftance now occurs of military fpirit towering to the 
very heavens from afimiliar bafis^ and fo idly built, that the 
fabric was fitted to no other foundation : the name of Alcibiades Piut.vit.Art 
had caught with the foldiery, and the ardour awakened by the 
magic of this mere name, infpirited the whole army to that de- 
gree, that from their ftate of abafement and humiliation, the 
Athenians once again afTumed the airs of vidlory ; they won the 
day at Cynoceme, at Byzantium, at Cyzicum ; they talked of i>ioa. sic. 
nought but conqueft ;-— and providing for the next defeat of the xhucyd. l. «. 
Spartans, they arrogantly paifed a previous vote to cut off the ^cn. m&. i. 
right-hand of every prifoner they ihould take. 

At the battle of Cyzicum, the Spartan admiral was killed, ibid, 
and his fleet fo completely deftroyed, that his lieutenant Har« 
pocrates wrote to the Ephori, ** that all was loft/' Juftin fays, 
** that Sparta humbled by thefe repeated fuccefTes of the verfatile 
" Athenian, actually fued for peace, and that the overture was Juftin. l. 5. 
** rejc<ied through the fclfifli views of thofe who had the lead 
*' and influence in the afTemblies of the people :" Confidering 
how much Athens had loft, that her venture lay on the laft ftake 
of funds and military force, and that the crifis was fo peculiarly 
favourable for negotiation of terms, the haftily rejedUng fuch 
proffer of peace may feem unaccountable to thofe whofe politi- 
cal experience or fpeculations do not extend to the knowledge 
of Jiov^ much the private views of a few able and ambitious 
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men operate in the concerns of a great and free nation which is 
become fo deprived, as generally to bend to the calls of- vanity 
and avarice. The fair outfide of corruption, the ruddy and rich 
fuperficies which ever covers the difeafes of a commercial ftate, 
was miftaken perhaps by fome ignorant and innocent men for the 
fymptom of wholefome vigour; but the majority of the Athc« 
nian affembly were influenced (it may be fuppofed) by the af- 
cendancy of riches and honours, which a continuance of the war 
promifed, to the vain who thought themfelves able, to the bufy 
who courted employ, or to the mercenary who looked for emo-^ 
lumen t from office, contract, or command. This refufal of 
terms, a refufal abfolutely originating in the weaknefs, and not 
in the real force of the republic, was the caufe of new ftrength 
accruing to the enemy ; and the confederates gained alliances and 
fuccour from the deteftation of Athenian pride, which they-could 
have gained by no conciliatory or authoritative means of their 
own : this occafion once loft, a fpeedy reverfe of fortune fliowed 
its importance, and fhowed too, that the regret of the multitude 
leads not in the confequence to contrition and amendment, but 
to private diffention and crimination, and to general tumult and 
anarchy. 

piut.viLAU Alcibiades, after hi« fuccefHve viaories, returned in tri-* 
XtiT'iiift I ""^P^ ^o Athens, where he was received with the moft wantoa 
excefs of favour and applaufe ; all the decrees that had pafied tO: 
his prejudice were cancelled, every mark of public confidence: 
was beftowcd : yet many in the aflTemblies could not regard diat 
man without diftruft, who had originated, and who had defeated 
the fchemc of conqiieft in Sicily, who had conncfted the wealth: 
of AQa with the arms of Sparta,, who had quitted the Spartan 
from perfonal apprehenfions, whofe conne6tSoo with TifTaphemcs 
was unprincipled, and whofe regard to his country, to its con- 
ftitution, and intcrefts, was recently proved to be a mere pre- 
2 tence. 
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lence, covering his private ncceffity, if not defigns. The hafty c h a p« 
and violent attachment of the commonalty however bore down ^ ^]^ 
every other confideration : Alcibiades was vefted with the fu- 
preme command by fea and land, and immediately went to join 
the fleet near Ephefus : with the intention of concerting niea* 
fures with Thrafybulus then at Phocaea, he foon after left his 
command to Antiochus ; Antiochus in difobedience of his or- 
ders, took occafion during his abfence to feek exclufive honours 
in a battle with Lyfander, in which he was beaten, and many 
of his fliips taken and deftroyed : the difcontented fpirit which 
lurked in the minds of fome penetrating and fome envious men, 
on this occafion began to work openly in Athens to the preju* 
dice of Alcibiades : fo many arguments as were to be urged from 
his part: conduft, it was not difficult to even mould the event of 
his abfence during the battle into treachery ; extreme popular 
partialities were fucceeded by as extreme difTatisfa^ion and an- 
ger; and this famous leader, whofe verfatile endowments and 
various viciflitudcs, ftamped him at once the favourite, and the 
Iport of nature and of fortune, was fuperfeded in his command, 
and ten officers fent out to fupplace him, invefted with equal 
powers and authority. The Athenians from the above defeat 
weakened and difpirited fled before Callicratidas to Mitylene ^ 
but the exertions of the new commanders quickly reinforced the 
fleet, and at Arginufae they again faced and fought the Spartans, 
and took or deftroyed fixty-nine of their {hips : a Angular fata- 
lity however precluded the fervice or ufe whicli might at other 
periods have refulted from fo great a victory. Whilft the laft re- 
fourccs of the fl:ate, both as to men and funds were thus in ac- 
tion, a general fenfe of danger, complicated with general depra- 
vity, took a hardened and defperate courfe in the minds of this 
people, habituated during twenty-eight years to the unremitting 
horrors of war, and to the fenfe of fo many evils they had cauf- 
ed, and had reciprocally fufiained : fears and incertitude of this 
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CHAP, fort ever chara^rifcd by fufpicion and cruelty, operated on each 
III. occafion, and inAigated a frequency of wanton accufation and 

^■^■^■^ unjufl fentence : — The democracy was thus become tyrant ! Nor 
' was an objed; at any time wanting whereon to wreak the phrenzy 
•xcited by the bitter feelings and fears, which a confcioufhefs of 
venal, craeU and impolitic condud, brought colle^ively home 
to the minds of the citizens ; for the long career of viciilitudes 
had divided the people into diflentious bands of party, feverally 
under a demagogue diflatisiied with one commander, or partial 
to another 5 and each conquefl; and each lofs was the mere food 
of fa&ion, and every event of war regarded more from the op- 
portunity of individual elevation or ruin, as favour or enmity 
might prevail, than from views to national welfare and refource» 
The coniequences of the fea«fight of Arginufas ftrongly mark 

Xeii. Hift. I. this fpirit of the times : whether wrecked in the conflidk, or 
merely by tempeftuous weather^ twelve of the Athenian veflcls 
had foundered in the courfe of this battle, and the council of 
war ordered two captains, Theramenes and Thrafybulus, with a 
detachment of forty-fevcn fail to fuccour, and take up the crews 
of the veffels that were loft ; from the fwell of the fea, or from 
otiier caufes, this fervice was not performed, and Theramenea 

Ibid. L. a. obnoxious to accufation (as appears from a fpeech of Critias oa 
another occafion) anticipated the attack and criminated his com- 
manders, as not having given due and timely afiiftance to the 
ihips in diftrefs, wrefting to his purpofe an old law by which 
thofe ** who afted to the detriment of the republic j" and an- 
other, by which ** thofe who betrayed the interefts of the ftate,'* 
were to be thrown over the precipice, a tenth of their goods to 
be confecrated to the gods, and the remainder ta be confifcated 
to public ufes i the matter was firft agitated in the (enate, and 
their decree referred to a deci£u>n of the aflembly, both as to* 
faSi^ and the merits of the cafe ; Callixenus (a partizan of The- 
famcnes) recited or expounded xh^ fenatus^confultum^ as adjudg;- 
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ing together the eight admirals to death, in cafe the fimple fa<3: 
was afcertained and declared by the votes of the feveral tribes ; 
the fenate difavowed the terms, or the interpretation of the edidt, 
and forbade the fufFrage on fuch ftatement of the queflion : the 
party of Theramenes then clamoured for the rights of the peo- 
ple, urged on the difpute between fenate and aflembly, and com- 
plicated their caufe with the prejudices and pretenfions of the 
citizens, who were taught to fuppofe that the alteration of a de- 
cree once propounded to them by the Prytanes, was an infringe- 
ment of the conftitution ; and without enquiry into the truth of 
cither, admitting both the fadt and the deduftion, they entered 
into the views of the accufer with fuch heat and violence, that 
finally they intimidated the fenate into a furrender of their dig- 
nity and juftice : under fuch circumftances, and in fuch fliape 
the bufinefs was fubmitted to a decifion of the people^ Euryp- 
tolemus was the only one who ventured in the affembly to plead 
the caufe of the admirals ; ** he urged, that the accufer was the 
** fole delinquent, if^ there was any; he (howed the folly too 
" of a general and fweeping fentence, when the opinions and 
** conduft of thofe before them might have been fo various^ 
" that in faft Diomedon had voted in the council of war for the 
•' whole fleet aflifting the crews of the foundered (hips, that 
•* Thrafylus had given his voice for a large detachment being 
" fent on that fervice ; that another of the admirals, now on 
*' trial, was himfelf faved from a wreck ;" and he clofed his 
fpeech with moving, ** that the parties be heard fever ally in 
** defence^" This oration, apparently genuine, and cited at 
length in the hiftories of Xenophon, had a temporary effect i 
the votes of the affembly coincided with the opinion of Euryp- 
tolemus : one Meneclcs then rofe,. and pleaded to an informa- 
lity in the proceedings, the debate was protraft^d to-night, and 
then adjourned. On the morrow Theramenes led to the forum 
all the friends of thofe loft at Arginufae cloathed in mourning, 

and 
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and every other artifice was ufed to inflame the minds of the 
people ; in the moment of heat and paffion the urns were ten- 
dered, and a majority dropt their bean into that vafe, which bore 
the fentence of condemnation to death againfl: the eight admirals 
without refcrve or exception. 

I HAVE entered more particularly into this detail, not only as 
it charadterifes the ftate of Athens at this period, but as it ac- 
celerated the public ruin : what after this could be expefted in 
the city but virulence of reproach and animofity ? what firmnefs 
or wifdom could be expedlcd in the adminiftration of affairs ? 
what fpirit in the fleets and armies of the republic, but that of 
fedition ? what in their leaders but difiidence or treachery, none 
daring to adl in concert, and all in fubferviency to, or in appre- 
henfion of, thofe under their command ? Every adtion fubfc- 
quent to this prepofterous judgment was difaftrous, and feemed 
piut.Vit.Ly- to refer to its fatality [133]. To every attentive reader of 
hiflory, there will appear to have been at fome period, in that 
of every nation, a feries of fortunate cafualties tending to its 
elevation 5 and at another period, a courfe of evils accelerating 
its decline ; — fome tiflue of arbitrary events fo forcibly urged, fo 
intricately connedled, and fo efficacioufly purfued, that Provi- 
dence fliould feem therein a diredt and fpecial agent working to 
fome great and neceflfary end, and giving thereto the moft un- 
equal chances of policy and enterprize a uniform contingency, 
evading all conclufions from human calculation and fore- 
fight ! Such fatality feemed now preffing upon the ftate and 
fortunes of Athens ! Near iEgofpotamos, the failors and fol- 
diers loofe from difcipline, were feafting or wandering afliore, 
when Lyfander attacked the (hipping; the Athenians' hur- 
ried on board in difmay and confufion ; their admiral Conon 
on the firft onfet, mindful of the recent example, fled rather 
from his troops, and from the judicature of the aflembly, than 
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from the enemy, and took refuge in Cyprus ; thus the viftory 
of Lyfander became eafy and decifive : in this fell battle of 
^gofpotamos, the Atheniali navy was totally deftroyed^ a mul- 
titude flain, and three thoufand Athenians who were taken, were 
adjudged to death; the plea for this fe verity was the CTuel defign 
sidopted of mutilating the Spartan captives, had their enemy been 
vidloriours ; thus horrid as this maflacre Teems, it carried the air 
of juflice : the claflic reader will obferve, that fuch enormities, 
were not peculiar to Greece ; the clement Caefar pradliced a fimi- c«fari b. g*. 
lar but more atrocious cruelty on the capture of Uxellodunum, •••♦♦• 
when (as himfelf tells us) he cut off the right-hand of every 
Gaul who had been guilty of the love of liberty and his country. 

This laft: overthrow was decifive, and clofed the long conteft 
of twenty- eight years and fix months, during which Juftin em- 
phatically obferves, that the Athenians feem, plusfortunce varie-^ juftm. l. 5. 
tate debellati^ quam vi viSlL 

Athens was now befieged by the forces of Lyfander, and Piut.vit.Ly. 
prepared for fubmiflion : the Lacedaemonian General purpofely ^i^J^ sic. 
fpun out the negotiation refpedttng the terms of capitulation, ^* '3* 
till famine and confequent diftrefs within the town became fo 
great, that -the people finally opened their gates on fuch terms as 
feemed equivalent to a furrender at difcretion : the {hipping [i 34] 
was to be given up or deftroyed;. the treafury to be at the dif- 
pofal of the conquerors > the walls of this noble city to be le- 
velled with the ground ;, and laftly,, its commonwealth to be 
fubverted, and the oligarchy impofed, that oligarchy which the 
Athenians fo detefied, and had fpent fo much blood and treafurc 
to overturn in every other town of Greece ! Sparta detached a 
guard to protedl the new governors, who moreover bribed to their 
intereft three thoufand of the refufe of the people, the more fe- 
curely to fport with the lives and property of the reft. 

• ' ' Under 
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Under the tyranny of thirty of the moft rapacious and mer-« 
cilefs inen» that ancient or modern annals have deigned to name^. 
we now behold this once free and flourishing people ! It were 
cafy in fancy to give a lively colouring to a pidture of defpotic 
oppreflion ;— let the reader's inugination take up the pencil ; un- 
lefs he be of opinion, that the poli(h and lenity of the modem 
age have rendered fuch fubje£t unneceifary and uninterefting. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF PHILOSOPHY. — - OF SOCRATES; 




HOWEVER inftrudive may be the detail of events that 
lead to the oppreflion of a free people, and fubverfion of 
their once flourifhing and happy ftate, a general account of their 
miferies under the tyranny they are thus fubjedted to, can form 
no leffon either to enlighten the mind, or to improve the heart ; — 
though particular inftances may engage the feelings, and per- 
haps fomc inftances inculcate no ufelefs dodtrine, whilft a good 
man ftruggling with diftrefs, termed " a fight moft acceptable 
*' before God," is fhewn to have been " moft excellent in peace 
*' of mind, as well as in eftimation before men." — I have there- 
fore avoided a general account of the defpotic exertions in emu- 
lative barbarity pradlifed by the tyrants of Athens ; and I will 
therefore introduce a particular inftance of that barbarity exerted 
againft " one moft wife and good." — Are the epithets any ways 
feparable ? — alas modern practice, if not modern dodtrine fo af- 
fert: — But is goodncfs no part ofwifdom, that whilft we feek 
to be wifer, we negledt to be better ?— Is it well that the ftudy of 
virtue is profcribed the fchools of philpfophy ; and' philofophy 
reftriftedto the experimenter of phyfics, to the vifionary fyftema- 
tic, or to the idle hoarder of fliells and prodigies ? — were it not 
right whilft we inftrudt the intelledt, to meliorate the mind ; and 
as we elevate the human underftanding, *and fit it for ferious and 
deep difquifition, would it not be ufeful to diredt the fpirit of 
refearch to objects that belong to focial humanity, to the love 
of the neighbour, the refpedl of law, and the adoration of God ? — 
to teach the man the duties of jeach relative fituation, and make 
him know more, but tQ the purpofe of his more duly fulfilling 
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the end of his being here on earth ! — Is the academic difcourfe 
of no ufe but to give food to vanity,— to afford the difciple 
means of becoming arrogant in learning, and from the very per- 
feftion of his accomplifhmcnts, fecludcd from that philan- 
thropy humanity prefcribes, too proud for that deference fociety 
demands, and difqualified for that humility his religion incul- 
cates ? 

As the fpirit of the enquirifts into nature hath foared to the 
heavens, and left the terreftrial globe lefs accurately explored ; fo 
do we give up the ftudy of ourfelves, for that of the things of the 
world ; and become knowing in what is known with little ufo^ 
and furely with much detriment, whilft the hour hath been lightly 
pafled, in which the conftitution of reafon and paffion fhould 
have been given its proper habits ; and the mind have been, when 
enlarged, at the fame time formed to a moral fitnefs, under every 
cafualty of feafon and circumftance. 

Are we not afliamed, when poffeffed of the aggregate experi- 
ence of fo many ages, to be lefs happy in ourfelves, and Icfe 
beneficial to our fellow-creatures, than many of lefs enlightened 
times ? — are we not doubly afhamed, when with the advantagiea 
of a fuperiour moral, and of more authentic rules of condud^ 
we demean ourfelves with lefs virtue here, and lefs fortitude on 
our paflage to hereafter, — lefs virtue in life, and lefs fortitude in 
death ? for who of this degenerate age hath lived, or fhall die as 
Socrates ! [135]. 

The fages of the higher antiquity had been attentive to na- 
ture, and fome had been vifionary, and fome fubtle ; fomc had 
been inquifitive, and difcovered fomething, and all had been 
arrogant, and boafted much : they pretended to intuition in the 
iirft inftance, reafoning in the fecond: they ftated an affertion, 
prefumed an hypothefis^ argued thereon a fyftem, then delivered a 
2 moral 
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moral apothegm, and were fanftified to pofterity :— but it was not 

extravagance of fancy, cfr hardihood of enquiry, or quaintncfs of 

pofition that fecmed laudable in the judgment of Socrates ; — 

** Wander not, '* (faid he) ^* into what is foreign to thy be- 

*' ing, but learn to know thyfclf, and to deferve well of thofe xenoph.mcm, 

** with whom you live, and of Him, by whoni you were placed ^'^^' 

** here on earth," 

The memoirs written by Xenophon are perhaps the moft 
valuable and fterling little work which antiquity hath bequeath- 
ed us : it appears to be a tiflue of notes taken and corre(fted from 
aftual converfation.--The pointed particularity of the dialogue, 
the fentiment, the confiftency throughout, all concur to au- 
thenticate the relation ;-i-and therein, what a portraiture of So- 
crates !— we find him not indeed, as in Plato, employed in an 
inveftigation of abftradt beauty, or other vifionary fpeculation, 
but we behold him attending to the duties of a good man. Even 
in the Phaedon we have not the charadler of Socrates rendered Piaton. Ph«(L 
amiable and captivating ; — the manner in which his wife Xan- 
tippe is difmifled the prifon, and the churlifli reproof to Cebes 
on his prtfuming to objedt to a pofition of his mafter, fliew him 
in the light of a Airly cynic, rather than in that of a philan- 
thropift, modeft in his aflertions, though confident in his hopes. 
Xenophon hath given us a pidhire of the gentle and virtuous Xenoph.mcai. 
friend to mankind ; he hath fhewn him not only eftabliftiing 
a proper fcnfe of religion and morality, arid laying down 
principles of what is juft and what is good, and what our 
duty under each Icnown and each cafual relation; but his little 
offices of humanity too are particularized, and the narrative au- 
thenticated by the very names of thofe, whofe diftrefs was al- 
lieviatfed; of vices cradiciated by hii leflbns of prudence and vir- 
tue : Lafnprbcles is gently reproved for his^\Vant of filial piety, 
and induced to dk forgivcods of- his mother ;»»C4im-ecrate8 is 
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prevailed on to cherifti his brother's virtues, forget his frail<» 
ties, and bury all unkindnefs in the tender recolledion of the 
paft joys of fraternal amity 5— the good old Eutherus is advifed. 
and fupported by him ; the rich Crito is perfuaded to take 
the poor but honeft Archidemus, and prefer him in his fer- 
vice ; and Diodorus is engaged to honour with his friendfhip 
and fupport the good, but penurious Hermogenes : vice he. 
chaftifes, and folly he derides ; he fatirizes the fop, and he 
even condefeends ta reclaim the ^ven Epigenes : every dif- 
ciple comes from the intercourfc a wifer, or a better man.. 

xcnoph. Hift. That /uc6 a man fliould be obnoxious to £uch a government 
as now ruled in Athens, is no matter of furprize : when the fate 
of the eight admirals was by the fenate configried to the judge* 
ment of a furious populace,. Socrates was the only fenator whQ 
declared again (l the conceflion, as a degradation of their order,, 
and as a dcreliftion of every principle of equity and of their, 
conflitution. Ever confident in thought and adtion, he was now^ 
adverfe to the adminiftratioa of the thirty, and boldly expofed 
their vices, their cruelties, and their peculation ; and he inftilled 
Biog. Laert. into the minds of the youth who attended to his documents, a 
It. ocrat. j^^^ ^£ virtue, and a detcfta^on of the enormities which dif- 
graced the government : hence arofe the virulent refentment of 
the oligarchy ; — whilfl oppreffion raged in. every quarter, So-^ 
Senecadc trill, crates tamen in medio erat; et lugentes patres confolabatur^, et 
qui . aDim. Jejperantis de republica bortabatur , — this was the caufe, though 
not the reafon afligned for profecuting him ; yet fuch was the 
purity, and general eftimation too, of his charadler, that the 
accufation required the moft artful preparation and manage- 
ment. It hath been obferved that the Athenians were the 
Paufan.inAtt. moft fupcrftitious of the Greeks; and to diveft Socrates of the 
f ^T*i^' ^^^^ ^^ '^^ commonalty, he was charged with impiety, and the 
fedu&ion of others to his heretical opinions, and the rhetorician 
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Lycon and others were fubomcd to calumniate his principles : c h a p- 
having attacked his reputation of virtue, that of his wifdom iv. 
was next the objeft of depreciation, and Ariftophanes was hired 
by Melitus to write his comedy of the clouds in ridicule of his ^^f^/^' 
tenets, and mode of argument. The method of reafoning ufed by ^' 's^ 
Socrates, was of the moft forcible and yet of the moft concilia- 
tory kind ; for whilft by a train of queftions he progreffively led 
his fcholar to. a felf-conception and acknowledgement of the 
dodlrine he meant to inculcate, he fo artfully managed his in- 
terrogatories, that the truth irrefiftably came from the mouth of Xenoph. 

^ ^ vide rncni* 

the pupil he was inftrudling ; and knowledge was inftilLed whilft fpirfim. & 
the difciple had the felf-fatisfadion and pride of having difco- dT&c?"^' 
vered, what in fa<ft was fuggefted to him : this captivating logic 
and the. purpofes it was ufed to, were the objeds of apprehen- 
fion to his enemies^ and were thence given as a fubjedt for the 
fatyrical mufe of Ariftophanes. In the ** clouds*' of that poet,. 
Socrates is made the mafter of perfuafion to impiety towards the 
gods of his country^ to the difregard of all law and juftice, and 
to undutiful behaviour from the child to the parent ; and his 
language is reprefented as confifting of the meaneft quibble and 
fophiftry : the clouds in this comedy arc fuppofed to be the di- 
vinities of Socrates, and he is introduced fufpendcd in a bafket, Armoph.com. 
and in converfation with one Strepfiades ruined by vice and debt, 
who is become his fcholar, in order to learn how to puzzle his 
creditors and evade juftice; Strepfiades utters the coarfeft jefts 
on the leflbns he receives ; and Phidippides his fbn, to prove 
his proficiency in the philofopher's fchool, in the fifth a<fl beats 
his father, who then renounces his tutor and fets fire to the 
houfe; — Socrates and Chcerephon his follower bawl out in dif- 
trefs^ and Strepfiades clofes the play with the following lines, 
as being meant to be particularly impreflcd on the minds of the 
Attic audience : 

— Why 
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' Why learn injurioufly t' addrefe the gods [136], 

And yet behold the moon's bright feat above I— 
Follow — ftrike home — for many charges brought,— 
But moft for this—** that he's blafphem'd the gods/* 



Diog. Lacrt. 
Vit. Socrat, 

Ifocrat. En- 
com.Bufiridif. 



Xen. Mem. 
Social, 



Such were the arts ufed to depreciate him, whom the oracle had 
announced to be the wifeft of men ! yet after^ all, it was found 
ncceflary to employ the firft, and moft able orators to plead againft 
him j and the fophift Polycrates was engaged by Anytus. So- 
crates refufed to plead in defence,— but what defence could avail, 
when virtue was the crime! Pofterity hath donejufticeto the 
innocence which fupported him in the hour of death. — When 
the accufation of Melitus was impending over Socrates, and yet 
he prepared not any written or ftudied refutation : •* Wherefore 
" (faid Hermogcnes) do you trifle away the precious hour in 
** defultory difcourfe, and not think of fome anfwer to the ar- 
** gument of your accufer, or fome plea to the favour of your 
•* judges ?" ** That anfwer (replied Socrates) hath been the 
** bufmefs of my whole life, of a long life, throughout ftriftly 
** conformable to truth and juftice :"— to this idea he firmly ad- 
hered, confided in his virtue, and fubmitted to the event with a 
refignation, which could arife from nought, but a found faith 
in the being and goodnefs of a great and ever fuper^intendant 
God ! 



Phton. Dial. 
Crito. 

Fjufd. Dial. 
Phxdon. 



Though the dialogue with Crito [137] probably never paffed, 
yet the oflfer of Crito to affift Socrates in cfcape from prifon, 
was probably made; though the long detail of Phsedon to Eche- 
crates, can fcarcely be prefumed authentic as to the argumenta- 
tive part, for, nor was Plato prefent, nor could even Plato, if 
prefent, have clafled and related at fecond-hand fo prolix and 
fubtle a courfe of reafoning ; yet is the dialogue, independent of 
its very important fubjedl of difquifition, in many parts curious 

from 
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from the anecdotes interfperfed, and through the notoriety of 
which, Plato thought to give a genuine ftamp to the philofo- 
phical parts of the treatife : among thefe may be remarked, 
** the obfcrvation of Socrates with rcfpedl to pleafure and pain, . 
" when his fetters were knocked off;" ^^ his verfification of the 
^* fable of iEfop," " the facrifice to iEfculapius,'' and many other 
circumftances; among which ought not to be forgotten, the com- 
placent fmile and bleffing beftowed on his executioner, whofe 
lowering eye could not refrain a tear, when he held forth the 
deadly cup to fo good and wife a man. 

^* To me (exclaims Xenophon) his death itfelf feems a de- xen. Apoiog* 
** monft ration of how much he was beloved of the gods, who 
*^ cut off the few remaining burthcnfome hours of life, and on 
^^ the eve of decrepitude granted him the eafieft of deaths !**— 
'' Such was the wifdom, and fuch the magnanimity of this man, 
** that I ever muft remember, and remembering, ever regret and 
^* refpeft him ; and if in future times, any who are friends to 
^^ virtue and to the virtuous, ihall boaft acquaintance with a 
*^ better, and with a more ufeful member of fociety, than was 
** Socrates 5— I hefitate not to pronounce that man> — the firft 
^' and moft bleft of mortals/' 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. C H A P. V. 

V. 

^-^ V --^ OF THE EXPEDITION OF THE TEN THOUSAND— PARALLEL OF 
THE COMMENTARIES OF XENOPHON AND OF CASAR, 

HAVING arrived at that period of hiftory of which the 
Anabyfis of Xenophon forms fo interefting an epifode^ I 
am induced to digrefs fomewhat on that fubjedl, if digreflion it 
can be called, to follow the Greeks [i 38] to Perfia, and to mark 
their condudt and courage in that country, whence in former 
times, invaiion came upon them in fo ftupendous and formid- 
able a fliape ;— to think of the glorious refiftance made to fo tre- 
mendous an attack by fo fmall a number, and then to confider 
the fortitude and perfeverance of as fmall a number of the fame 
country, and exerted with fuccefs in the very center of that em- 
pire which had been the original aggreflbr. 

When a Spartan army is led forth by a veteran king, fiufhed 

with conqucft, and actuated by refentment, it may be conceived, 

that fuccefs will attend the cnterprizc, even when directed againft 

the moft numerous tribes of the populous, but enervate Perfia : 

Xen. Encora. I cau read of, and yet not wonder at, the vidtories of Age- 

Aeefilai. >• . 

lilaus. 

ifocrat.Paneg. BuT that a numbcr of men, collefted from diftant parts, driven 
by misfortune or crime from their paternal hearth, much alie- 
nated from patriot fentiments, and long difufed to their natio- 
nal virtues, (hould under the predicament of cafual connexion, 
recall to mind the focial fpirit and unanimity, which diilin- 
guiflied their once-loved homes, and form a brotherhood in their 
diflrefs, faithful in its internal conflitution, and brave and united 

in 
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in its exterior efForts ; that all fliould fo fuddenly lofe fight of 
mercenary views and of foreign habits ; and in a moment re- 
cover the fpirit of old Greece, and aflume the deportment of its 
independent foldiery of yore ; all this furely proves, how deeply 
was rooted, and of how pure a nature was the germ of martial 
virtue foftered by republican principles and practice, which no 
feafon could corrupt, no difficulties appall, and no time obli- 
viate. 

Cyrus rebelling againft his brother Artaxerxes, muftered his ctefia.Ex. 
army at Sardis, and collefting together the Greeks thereof, gave ^^^^^ jj^^^ ' 
the command to Clearchus the Spartan : in mere fportive evo- Anabyf.ufq. 

* * ad nnem* 

lution this body of men (fays Xenophon) difplayed a firmnefs 
and impetuofity that terrified the fpedtators, and even army to 
which they were auxiliary ; thence Cyrus entertained a happy 
prefage of fuccefs, and from that moment fliowed the utmoft 
deference to every foldier of fortune, who could plead the me- 
rits of Grecian birth : this favourite band was during the whole 
tedious march from the coafts of the /Egean to Aflyria, enticed, 
flattered, promifed ; its wantonnefs, its wildeft pretentions 
heard, and its moil extravagant demands acquiefced in ; even 
when traverfing the vafl: and defolate plains of Afia, its provi- 
fion was well fupplied and of good quality ; and the famiflicd 
Perfian eyed the Greek foldier vigorous from plenty, and even 
ruddy with excefs : thefe circumftances fhould be remembered 
when we come to view them forfaken by profperity, and yet re- 
taining the elation of fpirit, the pride of worth, the contempt 
of arrogant authority, and all the haughtinefs eafe and power 
could give, and preferving thefe qualities of the happy when 
opprefled by the leaden hand of adverfe fortune. 

The hoftile brothers, Cyrus and Artaxerxes, at length met 
to cpter into decifive conflidt for the crown : the Greeks per- 

D d formed 
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formed the part affigned to them with condudt and courage;, 
they charged with a difcipline and fury which nothing could 
refift, they broke through fucceflive bodies of the Afiatics^ and 
inftilling on every fide a panic at their approach, were vidors on 
the firft onfet, with only one man wounded by a random arrow ; 
nor through the whole day of battle did they fuffcr any reverfe 
of fortune, but retired from the field without any lofs of confe- 
quence, to damp the joys of conqueft with one tear of regret* 
The oppofite army confifting of twelve hundred thoufand com- 
batants, covered a vafl: extent of ground, and viftory on the right 
implied no certitude of the general fortune of the day; the 
Greeks remained under arms the whole night without rcfrcfli-* 
ment, and anxious for the fate of Cyrus ;— on the ^ext morning 
arrived an account of his death, and of the rout and overthrow 
of all his forces, excepting their own fingly unbroken band: 
without hefitation the Greeks then fent to the Satrap Ariseus^ 
who was lieutenant to Cyrus, and who had rallied the fugitives, 
and recovered fome remnant of his army, and they offered to 
fupport any claim he might make to the Perfian diadem ; but 
AriaDus deemed it madnefs to think of dethroning an hereditary 
king at the head of more than a million of foldiers animated 
with conquefl:. 

Art AXERXES fent to them to deliver up their arms :— - '* We 
" want them (faid Clearchus) whether as friends, or as enemies, 
•• whether to ferve him, or to defend ourfelvcs i* They after- 
wards replied in a haughtier ftrain, and refufed even to treat> 
unlefs previoufly fupplied with provifions, and every other ne- 
ceffary. The mighty Perfian army feared the neceflity of coping 
with the defperation of tbefe few brave men ; the refrefhment 
was granted ; it was deemed advifeable to fubftitute treachery 
for force, and to circumvent, and not combat with them : nearly 
were they vidlims to this mean policy of the Perfian, Clearchus 

and 
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and their feveral other captains being on fomc amicable pretext, chap. 
allured to the tent of Tiflaphernes, and there perfidioufly put to v. 
the fword. 

It was now that the virtue and perfeverance of the Greeks 
were put to a hardy trial. Thofe were flain whom habit had 
taught them to liften to and obey ; there were none, whofe long 
pre-eminence in council or in aftion might warrant attention in 
thofe around ; Xenophon himfelf was little known among the 
troops : — •* I have heard (faid Cherifophus) that one Xenophon 
^* an Athenian was with the army, but to the hour of this necef- 
** fitous debate, I knew not of his particular fortitude and wif- 
** dom.*' The tale of the maflacre was unfolded; the warmth of 
refentment fluflied each private foldier, and with unanimity all 
breathed the voice of defiance to the cruel and infidious Perfian. 
The loft captains were immediately replaced with thofe the moft 
experienced, and confided in by the troops ; and the firmnefs of 
fpirit, and national attachment of the foldiery was fo great, that 
diftrefled and endangered as was this little army of ten thoufand 
men, but three hundred Thracians under Miltocythes, and 
twenty others under one Nicarchus, were found bafe enough to 
defert their fellow-fufFerers, and go over to Artaxer:fts. 

In all times of public difficulty and peril, virtue ability and 
courage will take the lead, and in fome degree fuperfede all other 
authorities of political ufage or convention ; the influence of 
Xenophon was founded merely in fuch pretenfions and circum- 
ftances ; his advice was liftened to with deference, his condudt 
regarded with confidence, his example followed with emulation. 
It was not Xenophon, it was Cleanor, who was vefted with the 
title at leaft of fuperior command : Cleanor fummoned a general 
council, and the refult of the debate was a determination to force 
a retreat towards their native country j nor was it in ignorance 
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of its difficulties that they refolved on this expedition ; to in* 
duce them to a furrender at difcretion, the rapid rivers, and the 
mountains and deferts they were to pafs, the exceifes of climate 
and famine they were to bear up againft, and ferocious nations 
they were every where, and conftantly to cope with, repeatedly 
had been urged to them ; and the account blackened with every 
horror the extravagance of Eaflern eloquence could beflow. 

Scarcely had the Greeks ftruck their tents, when a large 
detachment under Tiffaphernes appeared hovering on their rear ; 
when they began to march, the Perfian horfe infefted them on all 
fides, they were galled with their darts and javelins, and being with- 
out cavalry, flood in paffive torment, the fport of an enemy wan« 
tonly brave in the fecurity of his fpeed : to repel thefe incurfions^ 
they gave up their baggage, mounted a choice number of foldiers 
on the horfes, and the next onfet fallying impetuoufly from with- 
in the hollow fquare, they chaced back the Perfian cavalry with 
confufion from the field. The Perfians truly kept them in con- 
ftant watchfulnefs, harrafled them with flings and darts,, cut oflf 
their provender, and intercepted their roadj. but it was an ene- 
my they had been fo ufed to conquer, that each foldier was ia- 
vincible in the confidence built on paft experiment : but nature 
threatened their refolution with a feverer trial ; they faw the 
Tigris pouring a vafl: and rapid torrent intercepting their journey 
to the weft ; and northward, whither the only remaining path 
condudted, appeared the towering mountains of the Carduchi, a 
bold and untamed nation, favage in its courage, and of a ftrength 
and agility fuited to the rugged country it was to defend : Seven 
whole days were the Greeks in their paflage through this inhof- 
pitable diftridt, ftruggling with every obftacle, which, from the 
face of the country aud belligerant difpofition of its inhabitants, 
might juftly be apprehended : rocks were rolled inceflfantly down 
the precipices, and arrows were fhot from each covert, of fuch 
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length and firmncfs as to fcrve the Greeks inftead of javelins, and 
they were fent from the bow with a force that broke the ftrongeft 
(hield:— fuch wasthe foe they were to combatwith, tod iflodge from 
heights, to break through in paffes, and every where to fight at odds.. 

Desqending from thefe mountains, at the foot flowed the^ 
river Centrites, on the oppofite bank was a mighty army, and- 
with it a body of the warlike Chaldaei under the Satrap Orontes, 
and ftill on their rear poured the arrows of the Carduchi r 
but the rich plains of Armenia courted the foldier's eye ; he was 
told that the pafling of this ftream was hi« laft and only dif- 
ficulty, and that he was to revel in the delightful fields before 
him, and repay himfelf for every paft trouble with unrefifled 
pillage of the effeminate poflTeffors. Enured to danger, and en - 
fkmed with hope, the Greeks pafled a rapid and dangerous 
ftream in the face of a numerous enemy, and followed by an- 
other, whofe favage force and intrepidity were a match for fu- 
perior numbers, or for any thing, — fave the habitual cool valour 
of difcipline, and high fpirit of national honour, which made 
this fmall body of Greeks fo boldly undertake, and fo fuccefs- 
fully purfue their ftupendous defign. Having repelled the moun- 
taineers, having erofl^d the river, having routed the adverfe army, 
having r«ched the fountain of the Tygris, other and new dan- 
gers, awaited them -, — Teribazus entered into treaty with, merely 
to betray them ; but they difcovered the treacherous defign pre- 
vious to the ambufcade, and revenged themfelves with a bloody 
animofity the perfidy might warrant. 

Nor bold, nor infidious hoftility, nor the natural difficulties 
accruing from a defert or broken country, had apalled the 
Greek valour and perfeverance i but from the heavens a fiercer 
foe came on, and to whom nearly they had yielded; winter, 
with all the feverities incident to the feafon in a vaft conti- 
nental. 
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nental tradt, threatened them with cold and famine ; continued 
fnows obftruded their march ; the conftant white glare de- 
prived many of their fight ; during the night their bodies were 
covered with fleaks^ ificles hung from their very flefh, their fandals 
were frozen to their feet, and their toes and fingers mortified ; 
many loft the nfe of their limbs, fome had their very fenfes 
buried in a general numbnefs and torpidity, and were only by 
force of torment brought back to life ; many too died ; dearth 
and cold kept pace together, there was no refrefhment to elate the 
fpirits, and fortify the blood againft the bite of the froft :— de* 
fpondency caft a gloom around, and melancholy revibrated from 
face to face, and from mind to mind till all was horror and de* 
fpair ! — a body of the enemy at this moment approached, " If 
*' we are to die (faid Xenophon) let us die fword in hand !" 
Few could be perfuaded to follow him ; thofe few, however, 
were victorious, and animated with fuccefs, returned to roufe 
and encourage their defpairing brethren ; they exhorted, or com- 
pelled them to march, and fortunately foon arriving at fome rich 
villages, the army was preferved : the troops being refrefhed, 
with their ftrength recovered their wonted fortitude ; the fmall 
towns to which they were indebted for a few days plentiful fup- 
port, not being of extent to fuftain them for a longer period^ 
they were neceffitated to proceed. Other rivers, otlyr fandy 
plains, other mountainous paiTes remained, and other barbarous 
warriors to defend them : the Chalybes, the Taochi, the Pha* 
fiani were fucceffively routed, and the whole country, as it were, 
fought through with unremitting bravery, till about nine thou- 
fand of thirteen thoufand Greeks who enlifted under Cyrus, ar- 
rived on the fummit of mount Theches, whence difcovering 
the Euxine fea, they rended the air with acclamations of joy ! 
Here they paufed to raife trophies, to facrifice to their gods, to 
recapitulate their paft troubles, blefs the divine favour, and 
ibmewhat too exult in the courage and condufl:, which had ex- 
2 tricated 
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tricated them from each difficulty. If ever the fun (hone on 
any multitude happy without alloy, it was when its ray gilded 
the armour of thcfe Greeks, contending in the ring, the race, 
and other fportive games, rejoicing in the unwonted celebra- 
tion, and ren>inding each other of the appendant ufages in their 
native Greece, and what was fhewy, and what ncceffary, and 
what might be omitted, and what was forgotten ; whilft the 
view of the fea gladdened each eye that cafually turned from 
the fports, and the anticipation of an eafy, and no longer toil- 
fome paffage homeward warranted their mirth, and enhanced the 
felicity of the fcene. 

Here the retreat may not improperly be clofed, for here 
its particular hardfliips were at an end : other dangers and dif- 
ficulties hereafter indeed attended them, but moftly they were 
the confequences of their own ilUcondudt : inftead of Greeks 
awakened to fraternal fentiments by the rude call of adverfity, 
we are to behold men fecure and infolent from fuccefs : prof- 
perity quickly tranfmuted the patriot-foldier into the mutinous 
mercenary :— -they divided, they rejoined, they feparated in fearch 
of pillage, and whole detachments were cut off; — they depofed, 
ordained, and again depofed their leaders ; they entered into 
alliance with the Mofynaeci, and into fervice with Seuthes. 

Private worth may be tutored into excellence by a leflbn 
of mifery and hardOiips, but it too hath other refting place 
in the natural difpofition, and in reafon, and in habit : public 
virtue is the child of, and exifts but in, adverfity ; the flock 
croud together beneath the ftorm ; and when the day brightens^ 
^^feparatey and quarrel for a weed ! 

> 
QuiNCTiLiAN [139] hath lightly fketched a comparifon be- Qiiinan. 

tween the Greek and Roman hiftorians : he mentions Herodotus 

and 
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CHAP, -and Livy as having equal pretenfions ; but furely the talcs in the 
^« ^ firft book of Herodotus are not of a merit, to conteft the prize 
of hiftory with thofe books of Livy which afforded a text for 
the famous comment of Machiavel ; nor do I think that the 
Greeks account of the Perfian wars, is equal to the famous de- 
cad of the punic invafion : Polybius would in my opinion afford 
a more appofite parallel ; his having written on Roman fubjedts 
no ways vitiates the propriety of comparing them, and in do- 
ing fo, thofe who are not led away by the quaint phrafe of 
^ La£tea ubertas* applied to Livy, will admit his pretenfions 
to energy as well as eloquence : their flile is undoubtedly dif- 
ferent, and in this the Latin hath the better of the comparifon i 
in other refpedts to ufe a phrafe of Quindtilian, they are ' pares 
' magis quamjimiles^ Quindtilian doubts not to oppofe the merits 
of Sallufl, to thofe of Thucydides ; on this head I have my 
doubts; independent of his emphatic flile and air of accuracy 
throughout, the introduftory book of Thucydides is a mafler- 
picce of recapitulation, and may be placed in parallel with the 
firft book of Machiavers Hiftory of Florence, the beft epitome 
(I think) of the kind; but the preambles of Salluft though elo- 
quent and ingenious, are fomewhat forced and inapplicable. 
The hiftories of Xenophon I read with pleafure, but cannot ad- 
mit them to vie with the above authors, either of his own 
country or the Romans : I am rather inclined to allow to the 
latter the general palm of hiftory. What doubts I may have, 
the annals and hiftories, and particularly the detached pieces of 
Tacitus are calculated to remove ;— if language and fentiment 
fuitable to each aftion, and concifely explanatory of motive 
Beii.Cataiin. and cvcnt, if in the words of Salluft, ^ faSlis didla exaquanda^ 
conftitute the merit in this branch of literature, who is the 
writer, that hath given policy, fadts, and character more force, 
and in fewer, and in better words, than Tacitus ? to a pro- 
per and able reader, Tacitus explains, whilft he appears fimply 
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to relate a myftery ; and developes the recefTes of policy and cha- chap. 
^radler, whilft he profefles to recite merely effedts and conduft. 

The military memoirs of Caefar and of Xenophon may be 
confidered as a diftin6t and new branch* of literature, and may 
afford frefti fubjedt for conteft and criticifm : the pretenfions of 
the Roman and Greek are refpcdlively ftrong, and their different 
merits may afford fcope to the advocate of either language or 
writer. 

I MEAN not to enter into a minute enquiry, but rather as a 
key to fuch difquifition, obferve, that in the Latin work, wc 
have the commentaries of a General, vefled with a legitimate 
command ; in the Greek, the journal of an officer in fubor- 
dinate authority though of high e amation :^ the fpeeches of 
the one, are replete with imperaiorial dignity; of the other, 
delivered with the conciliatory arts of argument and condefcen- 
fion : the oratory put into the mouth of others, is by either 
author happily introduced, and fuited to party and to circum- 
ftance ; with exception, however, to a fpeech of Cyrus in th^ 
memoirs of Xenophon, who, though in quefl of the defpptic 
crown of Perfia, is made to harangue for Greece and liberty. 
Accounts of the face of the country, of the characters of the in- 
habitants, and even of very families, were collected apd tranf- 
mitted to the great leader in chief ; and thence from Caefar we 
have a curious and well authenticated detail relative to the Gauls, 
the Britons, and every other enemy : Xenophon is fuperficial 
with refpeft to any peculiarities of the nations he paffed through, 
his mind was abforbed in the care of thofe under his command ; 
but thence we arc better acquainted with the Greek army, than 
with that .of Caefar^s : Cajfar's attention was ever diredted to thofe 
he was to attack, to counterad:, or to oppofe ; Xenophon's, to 
thofe be was to conduct; Caefar is often circumftantial, but 
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never difFufe ; Xenophon, were he lefs eloquent, I fliouldcall^ 
prolix, without being particular. Caefar gives the charadters of. 
men in a difplay of their adlions and of their fpeeches ; it be- 
cztne not the dignity of the great Roman General to minutely 
difcriminate the private merits and demerits of an individual ;— • 
but Xenophon might properly defcant thereon, with the nice 
obfervation of a by-ftander, following the bent of philofophic 
enquiry : the charadter of Cyrus was indeed worthy the pen of 
Caefar, but a detail of the virtues of Proxenus and vices of Me-- 
non, were a more proper fubjedt for the more private writer : 
in his portraiture of thefe men, and of that of Clearchus, Xe- 
nophon hath difplayed the mod nervous and pointed eloquence ; 
the energy of which is a fine contraft to the eafy rhetoric of the 
fpeeches, and elegant fimplicity of didlion in the narrative, which 
fo Angularly charadterife thefe moft beautiful memoirs. It may 
be obferved, that Xenophon hath in this work artfully inter-* 
fperfed every circumftance which might conduce to the giving 
a favourable idea of his own charadter ;— one Phalinus is intro- 
duced, deriding him for his virtue and philofophy ; his happy 
temper and moderation are hinted at in the obfervation» ^* that 
** he never had a difpute with any other captain but once, and 
•* that a trivial one, with Cherifophus ;" the general idea of 
his bravery, his religion, and his eloquence, is ftrongly marked 
throughout ; every fpeech himfelf makes (if I rightly remem* 
ber) is evincive and effedtual : the certain Athenian called Xeno^ 
pboHy is thus in fucceflion vefled with every accompliibment,^ 
and through the well- wrought veil of modeft phrafe, is at Icngtb 
difcoverable the arrogance of a brave and virtuous, but vaiik 
man. 
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C HAP. VI. 

RESTORATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND OF ITS DO- 

MINION OF ITS CORRUPTION ENSUING THIS SUCCESS. 



IN difcourfing of the prior times of the republic, I cautioufly 
refrained from the Jiories in hiftory^ and rejeded the apo- 
thegms and anecdotes of diftinguifhed individuals, as ill-fuited 
to the purpofe of this work ; nay, I teftificd my difapprobation 
of the writer who fhould degrade a community by a feledled in* 
fiance, and drawing the attention of his reader from the charac- 
teriftics of a great nation to the charadler of a great man, feem 
.to bid him remark tranfcendant virtue as an exception, and not 
a rule : the fpirit of thofe times warranted the remark ;— the 
whole people of Athens, during the Perfian wars, feemed io 
united in their purfuit of what was good, and what was great, 
that to praife one, feemed injuftice to all; but this galaicy of 
bright and excellent qualities, wherein to diftingui(h and fix on, 
any one more bright and more excellent than the reft, was fo 
difficult for the eye, gradually lofl its indifcriminate luftre, and 
became a conflellation of lefler and of greater flars, which in 
proportion to the dimnefs of the whole, have fhone out confpi- 
cuous to the view, and have attracted our attention to their fii* 
perior brilliancy and magnitude; thus my regard hath of late 
unwarily been drawn from a confideration of the whole to its 
more particcilar and luminous fpots : looking back on my com- 
nient, I find it from time to time, attending more and more ta 
individual names and to charafters ; the further I proceed, tha 
more I forefee I fhall thiis deviate from the principle I at firft 
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CHAP, laid down ; but this deviation, originates it not in the progief- 
VI. five, and inevitably [140] changeable courfc of my fub|ed; ? 

xen. Hift. s. We left Athens to rue its paft crimes and follies under the 
tyranny of the oligarchy : cruelty and opprefiion had foon prow 
fcribed or driven into exile the beft of the citizens ; and fcattered 
through the neighbouring ftates, they were idly bewailing the 
lofs of their country : *^ In thefe [141] times/' fays Nepos (and| 
Com. Ncp. think he might h^ve faid it of all times) '* good men were more 
vit. Thrafyb. a inclinable to harangue, than to fight for liberty."— Such con- 
verfation is not, however, without its confequence ; the mind is 
thereby moved from its pafiive flate, and may thenceforward be 
more eafily directed to a particular adtion, if there is any one to 
urge and lead it on. 

ii,jd. Thrasybulus, a captain of fome renown in the latter period 

^ftin. L. 5. of the Peloponnefian war, was among thofe who had taken refuge 
XfiwHiA.2. in Thebes ; for Thebes, and every other ftate of importance^ 
was willing to receive and cherifh the Athenian fugitives : the 
extirpation of a people who had fo* long balanced the empire of 
Greece, feemed a prelude to the uncontroulable dominion of the 
oppofite party ; the apprehenfion of any further encroachments 
of Sparta fecured a favourable reception to thofe, who alone had 
feenied equal to oppofing her pretentions ;— thus others ^befides 
its baniihed citizens, wiflied, and fome were ready to abet the re- 
iloration of the republic, and once again fet it up in hofiile ri« 
valfhip to the Peloponnefe» 

Ibid. The temper of men was in that ftate, that nothing but a firft 

mover feemed wanting : Thrafybulus had the dexterity to engage, 
and courage to lead forth, feventy [142] followers on a fudden 
and defperate expedition ; and the firft wheel being thus touch«» 
cd^ the whole machine was quickly ia motioiv : this fmall party 
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iiTiiing out in the depth of winter, furprized the fortrefs of Phylc in 
the vicinity of Athens, from the fevcrity of the fcafon, not ftri<flly 
guarded or attended to ; the fame of fuccefs encreafed their num-« 
bQf ; — they marched on to the Pyraeeus, then feized and entrench- 
ed themfelves on the cove of the Munychia ; whence iallying, 
they met and defeated the mercenary forces of the oligarchy, 
flew two of their chiefs, and clofcly laid fiege to the re^ 
mainder, who had retired within the citadel. Though there 
might be fome hyperbole in the allegation of Cleocritus, ** that xcn. Hilt ». 
*' the oligarchy had put to death more Athenians in the eight 
^' months of its power, than the Peloponnefians had done in the 
*' ten laft years of war ;" yet many of thefe defpots, and many of 
th? three thoufand they had hired and involved in their crimes^ 
felt too confcious of the juft refentments they had incurred, and 
too apprehenflve of a vindidive retaliation to admit a thought of 
compromife, and they prepared for the moil defperate refif- 
tance : others, lefs guilty, fought to avoid complicating their 
fituation with that of thofe mofl amenable to the juftice of their 
fellow-citizens, and they had their feparate meetings and refo- 
lutions : the very divifion alarmed the thirty, and fearful of the 
refult of fecret debates, and apprehenfive of being given up ta the 
rage of thofe whom they had plundered and exiled, they privately 
withdrew to Eleufin^. The heads of the fadlion remaining 
within the citadel,^ then conftituted a military government of 
ten, and by the (hew and pofture of defence fought to attaiix 
terms, or in default thereof, to hold out till fuch time as aflifr 
tance might come from Lacedaemon ; and fhortly Lyfander came 
with an army of mercenaries, with intent to diflodge Thrafy- 
bulus from the Munychia, and to replace the inftruitients of 
oppreffion, in a firmer and more defpotic fovercignty. Paufanias^ Pint, vit.ijj. 
the king of Sparta [143.], envied the renown and feared the Pauikn.ia 
growing authority of LyCmder, and going forth, as he pre- ^'^°"" 
tended, to reinforce and aflift the prior detachment, he took c. 10^ 
the lead ia the expedition^ ajxd from defire of counteracting xea« Rift. m^. 
I and . 
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and Vexing his rival, withheld the fword» treated with the exiles, 
and permitted a redoration of the commonwealth : nor did the 
Ephori hefitate to ratify the conditions ; Lyfander was become too 
great a fubjedt in the limited monarchy (or duarchy) of Sparta, 
and the envy of its king was abetted by the fober apprehenfions 
of thefe guardians of the conftitution of ftate, who preferred the 
occafion of abafing the pride and power of an ambitious citi- 
zen, to that of reinftating a delegated fovereignty in a city fo de- 
populated, fo impoverifhed, and fo defencelefs as was Athens: it 
was deemed fufBcient for the honour of Sparta to prefcribe terms 
by which thofe who were moft obnoxious, fliould be permit- 
ted to retire to Eleufin^, and that a general adtof amnefty fliould 
preclude future profecutions, and reconcile the remainder of the 
citizens. The commonwealth was thus reftored, the old laws 
and the old magiftracies were revived, and the procedure fanfti* 
ficd in the temple of Minerva by the plight of mutual faith, and*a 
folemn adjuration to the ancient conftitution of the government; 
unlefs fome little alteration may be prefumed, from what Ifo-^ 
crates mentions of the effed: of the late defpotic cruelties 
ifocrat. orat. on the rcnovation of the republic : fays he, ** from an abhor- 
^p»««* €€ rcnce [144] of tyranny, we ran into a greater extreme of de-» 
^* mocracy." 

The republic was now, like a convalefcent, purged indeed of 
many grofs and noxious humours, but as yet of a weak and tre- 
mulous frame ; adverfity, that beft preceptor had beftowed no 
unprofitable lefTon ; penury had broken the habits of diffipation, 
and dangers and the heavy hand of oppreilion, had enured the 
courage and humbled the arrogance of the citizens : they fct 
out anew without partialities for any demagogue to lead 
them aft ray, and without wealth to corrupt them ; but then 
their former empire was mutilated, or rather gone ; their walls, 
their very (hipping were deftroyed, and they had nought to 
truft to, for their elevation, but the never failing and energetic 
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fpirit of their government ; — the Genius of the democracy ! This 

however could not be the work of a moment: the firil we hear of 

the Athenians, after the expulfion of the oligarchy, is that they 

received and obeyed an order from Sparta to reinforce Thimbro 

with three hundred horfe in his expedition to Ionia, and after- Piut. vit, 

wards that they followed, an humble and dependant ally to the Dbdor! sic 

Elean [145] war. ^* '*• .^ 

Leotychides the fon of the queen Timaea was fufpcfted to be 
the fruit of her intimacy with Alcibiades, and with the help of a 
few oracles newly vamped up and well explained, was illegitimated 
in favour of his uncle Agefilaus 5 who confcious of the doubtful 
right by which he held the crown, fought by an animated condudt 
to draw the attention of men from his title to his merits, and 
make not wby^ but how he wielded the fceptre of Sparta, the fcope 
of obfervation : Lyfander had anticipated the crop of laurels from 
Greece : but Afia feemed to open a frefli and inexhauftible field x«nopJ[»- «"; . 

* com. Agcfilaj*. 

of renown ; and thither he diredted the war. The fatraps in the 
maritime governments of Perfia defirous of diverting the ftorm, 
fent forth emiflaries to intrigue with every Grecian city of im*- 
portance, and to incite them to hoftilities with Sparta : it was a 
favourable crifis for fhaking ofiF the dominion of that haughty 
ftatc ; a rupture was pleaded for with all the force of oratory ir 
and that oratory backed with more perfuafive gold ; Thebes and 
many other ftates received the advice and money of Perfia with 
approbation : Athens had at this period re-adopted fome notions x«n. Hift. 3^^ 
of the patriot-virtues of her anceftry, and admitted not the mi- 
nifter of bribery within her walls ; but the opportunity of raifing 
herfelf, with all Afia as it were^ to help her, and in her turn to 
fct her foot on the neck of thofe who had treated her fo 
harfhly in her moment of diflrefs, flattered too much her ambi- 
tious hopes and ardour for revenge, for her to refift the invita- 
tion : an honourable pretext for intermeddling was eafily found > 
Thebes had opened her gates to the Athenians in exile^ and the 
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CHAP* Athenians from gratitude voted an ofFenfive, land defenfive alli« 
VI. ance with Thebes, who was conneftcd ofFenfively and defeniively 
with the Perfians. 

Poiyb.Hift. PoLYBius mentions a fadt which proves at once the force and 
the poverty of the Athenians on this occafion : their city was 
again become populous from the return of the exiles, and their 
commercial habits and ancient experience, quickly became the 
bafis of a new and rifing navy ; thus they furniflied the Thebans 
with above fix thoufand [146] heavy armed troops, and with 
a confiderable reinforcement of fhipping, and yet retained a re- 
ferve of either force fufficient for home defence : but when at 
this eve of a rupture with Sparta, a general cenfus or eftimation 
of property was inftituted in order to afcertain the refources of 
ftate^ and the quota of tax to be levied from each individual, the 
coliedlive property of the Athenians real and pcrfonal, amounted 
only to five thoufand feven hundred and fifty talents, being a 
lefs fum than at the demife of Pericles was amaflfed in the trea- 
fury alone. That Attica was untilled, and the farms unftocked, 
the city ftrewed with ruins, the flaves emancipated, and the 
money and plate carried off in pillage, were the obvious confe- 
quences of the long Pcloponnefian war ; of the fiege, and of the 
capture by Lyfander ; and of the avarice and oppreflion of the 
oligarchy : to thefe very evils perhaps the commonwealth owed 
its fuddcn reftoration to empire, as well as to freedom ; the Athe- 
nians too poor and too weak to be feared, were permitted to rc- 
eftablifti their democracy -, and too neceffitous and too enter- 
prizing to await the recovery of their fortunes by the flow 
fteps of agriculture and ceconomy, they were again, forced as 
Xenoph. ripi it wcre, ou the feas ; their old fuccefs in the traffic of freight- 
w^o<ro^»,f. ^g^ induced them to build (hips before houfes, and this event 
of neceffity, was a ftep to greatnefs : fays Procles the Phliafian 
in a fpeech to the Athenian aflembly [147] " Moll of ye gain 
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'* your livelihood from the feas, and thus the care of your in- 
^' dividual fuftenance and wealth begets a preparation and ex- 
*' pertnefs, which fit ye for marine armament and contefts/' At ^^^ .. 
the time Athens entered into alliance with Thebes, fhe had al- 
ready an hundred vefiTels of war equipped and manned : the con- 
federacy againft Sparta began to fp read from the grounds of this 
compadt ; all who feared or envied its power were bribed or per- 
fuaded into a conjunction of force, till the focial league became J-^'"- l. 4. 
of fo great extent, that Sparta to oppofe its progrefs, was ne- 
ceffitated to recal its troops from Afia, Agefilaus with regret 
obeyed the fummons; he had done [148] enough to irritate the 
king of Perfia, and had not done enough to benefit his country; — ^ Xcn.encom. 
he had merely made, and left, an enemy ; and his expedition had ^^ '* 
the effedl of a miniftry to conciliate the fatraps with Athens, 
rather than that of an armament to humble them to Sparta. 

CoNON profited of the jundlure to connedl himfelf with Com. Ncp. 
Pharnabazus ; he had not feen his country fince the reftoration of ifocmt. om. 
the commonwealth ; his behaviour in the laft fea fight with ju^nl^Z^s. 
Lyfander had rendered his integrity or courage fufpedled, and xJo^u Hift/ 
under thefe circumftances he thought proper to delay his re- ^'^' 
turn, till a favourable opportunity fhould occur, of recovering 
the good opinion of his fellow citizens, and of revifiting his 
natal fpot with advantage and glory : he had fo far ingratiated 
himfelf with Pharnabazus, that he entrufted him with the com- 
mand of the Ionian and other provincial detachments of the 
Perfian fleet, and even the Phoenician fquadron was added to his 
ftrength by Artaxerxes, who liftened to the interceflions in Co- 
non's favour made by his friend Evagoras, then ruling the dynafty 
of Cyprus : off the city Cnidus, a city of the Carian Doris, nearly 
oppofite to Rhodes, lay the united naval force of the Spartans ; 
Conon came up with, attacked, defeated, deftroyed, or difabled 
the beft of their fliipping [149] : Honour once again took poft by 
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CHAP, the Athenian flag, and fame again trumpeted from the ftovt 
VJ- the ftories of Mycal^ and Salamis, 

xcn,Hift. 5. On land too the republic was once more taught to vaunt the 
l'^s^''^' prowefs of its foldicry, under the generalfhip of Iphicrates : 
Com. Ncp. eight and twenty long years of almoft continued civil war had 

Vit. Iphicrat. " *' *^ ' 

Ejufd. Vit. mown that mere Herculean force might be counteraGed by dcx- 
chabrm. terity, that in a word there were '* arts o/war;'* and this inge- 
nious people feem to be the firft who turned this, as well as every 
other art, to its proper account : Iphicrates had fo difciplined, 
fo armed, and fo enured every foldier of his army, that the nun 
who had once feen fervice under his command, was valued there- 
on, and thereafter received an advanced pay under the title of an 
Iphicratenfis : Chabrias too was another great mailer of evo- 
lution, and every other military fcience, and once in this war by 
a fimple, new, and unexpedled manoeuvre, put a flop to the ca- 
reer of Agefilaus at the head of the whole Spartan army, elated 
with vidlory and in the heat of purfuit. 

XeD.HifL4. The Athenians under thefe Generals were daily gaining 
ground : when in fmall detachments joined with their allies 
they had indeed been beaten by Agefilaus, and by Dercyllidas ; 
but their feparate armies under their own ikilful leaders had every 
where met with fuccefs : they had been viftorious in the coun- 
tries of Arcadia, and of the Phliafii, and had furprized and put 
to the fword a large body of Spartans at Lychaeum. The de- 
tail of thefe wars comprizes little matter of importance confix 
dered in a political view, however the greater outline of adlion 
and general refult are deferving obfervation :— I (hall not there- 
fore particularize the enterprizes of each military partizan, and 
follow the petty armies of each diftrift in their excurfions and 
in their retreats. Worn out with the fatigues of inceffant war- 
fare, the Grecians entered not again with that fpirit of animo- 
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fity into the field of civil conteft ; nor were the parties on either 
fide willing to hazard the confequcnces of a decifive battle, whilfl 
in the late fubverfion of the Athenian commonwealth, memory 
gave a general defeat fo fatal and tremendous an afpeft : fkir- 
miflies of fmall detachments, fchemeful expeditions of adlive 
officers, and eloquent harangues of Generals and negociators fill 
up this page in the hiftories of Xenophon. 

By fea, Conon, under the aufpices of Perfian patronage, and xen.H*,^, 
after him Thrafybulus, conciliated or fubdued many of the in- ^|'*,^\^'''' 
fular and other appendages of the ancient empire of Athens : Juftin. l. «• 
fays Ifocratcs [150], " our dominion was re-eflabli(hed in ten ifocrat. ortt. 
** years, a lefs time than it had coft united Greece and Perfia to -^'^^p^s- 
*' abafe and fubdue us :" this obfervation was in fome meafure 
true; from the date of Conon's viftories Xenophon fays, that xcn.Hift. 5. 
'* the Athenians failed over the feas [151] fecurely as in times 
of peace ;" and it hath before been obferved, that the iflands of 
the iEgean were fo numerous, and the coafts of Greece fo exten- 
five, in proportion to the face of the country, that a marine 
power had ever the greater (hare of controul. The fovereignty 
of Athens however was never again cxtenfive or fupreme as be* 
fore ; it owed too much of its elevation to Perfia, and feemed in 
future to feel a depcndancy that checked its progrefs ; and the 
provinces and iflands it refumed the dominion of, felt too that 
its power was fcarcely its own, that they might refift it, and that' 
they might find fupport. In truth, the king of Perfia was the 
arbitrator of Greece ; having fupplied Conon with money and 
materials to rebaild the walls of Athens, and repair the Piraeeus, 
on the completion thereof even Sparta became intimidated, and 
fought his mediation : the imperious edidt of the great king fu- 
perfeded all negotiation as to terms of peace, and at once clofed 
thefe contefts ; his declaration to the Grecian ambaiTadors clearly 
manifefts his fuperiority, and how well he had profited of the 
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advice and policy of Alcibiades, when Greece was fo weakened 
by inteftine wars, as implicitly to acquiefce in the very letter of 
^^ yj^ ^ the following mandate :—" Artaxerxes [152] the king deems it 
*' JH^9 ^^^' ^^^ ^^^^^-f ^^ -^^ ^^ ^^-^t ^^^ likewife that the ijlands 
** of Clazomeni and Cyprus do belong to him : for other Grecian 
** Jiates both great and f mall , that they be fever ally enfranchifed and 
*' independant^ with exception to Lemnos^ Imbrus^ and Scyros, 
'* which as of old jhall befubjeSl to the Athenians ; and whatever 
*^ Jlate accepts not thefe terms, I will go to war with it, and its 
** adherents, byfea and land, with power and with wealth :' the 
Thebans, and fome others, murmured at the emancipation of the 
cities under their jurifdidtion ; to oppofe however was vain ; and 
a general peace called that of Antalcidas took place, to which 
feverally were parties, the Perfians, the Spartans, the Athenians 
and their allies* 

The weight of the fierce, and almoft continued tivil broil in 
Greece, had fallen moft heavily on Sparta and Athens, and on 
fuch petty cities as were not of fufficient confequence to be 
treated with deference and regard by the great mafter republics : 
another, an intervening rank of ftates, whofe adherence was fuf- 
ficiently important to exaft confideration, and whofe ftrength 
was fuch as to enfure fafe and honourable terms, or from friend 
or from foe ;— *fuch fattened on the war ; and as the expence of 
wealth and men gradually weakened and impoverifhed the con- 
tending and principal parties, thefe fecondary republics fuccef- 
(ively ftarted up, and each awhile figured on the theatre of hif- 
tory in fome chief and leading part. 

Xcn.Hift.|. Olynthus in Thrace was among thofe which had grown fo 
heavy of late in the balance of fovereignty \ all the cities of the 
vicinity were within its jurifdidtion \ and Amyntas complained 
to Greece that half his Macedonia, and even its capitol Pel- 
la, 
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la [153], had yielded to the forces or intrigues of this encroach- 
ing neighbour : a confiderablc army was fent from Sparta under 
the conduit of Eudamidas, to equipoize the fcale of power in 
thofe parts ; this he effedted ; but fcarcely was this new excref- 
cence lopt, when from the very blow another hydra-head fliot 
forth, and breathed defiance, and even menaced deftrudlion to 
the affailant ! Phaebidas in march to reinforce Eudamidas in 
Thrace, forewent the immediate views of his deftination, to 
take advantage of a commotion in Thebes, and aflift in eftablifli- 
ing the oligarchic party, and he left a detachment to proted 
the ufurpation : the enterprize of Pelopidas, who furprized and Piut.vit.Pe- 
maffacred the Spartan guard, recovered the citadel, and reftored corn*Ncp* 
the commonwealth, embroiled his country with the lordly con-/^**' *i^^^ 
querors of Athens ; unexpededly it proved equal to the conteft, 
and Sparta in her turn was to tremble for her dominion, for her 
very fafety, and even exiftence. 

The Athenians were made parties in the difpute by a curious xcn.Hift.^ 
devife of the Thebans ^ they bribed Sphodrias, the Spartan go- 
vernor of Thefpiae> to make an hoftile attempt to burn th€ ar- 
fenal of the Piraeeus and fhips in harbour ; his enterprize failed ; 
the Spartan ambafTadors then in Athens difavowed the tranfac- 
tion, and aflured the people of redrefs : a fpecial complaint was 
forwarded to Sparta, and the Ephori immediately put Sphodrias 
on his trial; when without evidence in his favour, and without 
even appearing to the fummons, Sphodrias was acquitted; *' be*- 
** caufe," faid Agefilaus, " he has otherwife been a good citi- 
zen, and it is a pity to condemn him :" Athens }uftly irritated 
by the enterprize of Sphodrias, and further difgufted by the 
apparent duplicity of his countrymen, and the mockery of re- 
tirefs and juflice difplayed on the occafion, forthwith entered inta 
alliance with Thebes, and joined heartily in the war* 

Now 
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Now once again a fleet was equipped from the Piraeeus, ind 
was in all parts fuccefsful ; Chabrias beat the enemy from the 
Corn7Ncp. ^ ^^^^» Iphicratcs fubdued Corcyra, and Timotheus recovered Sa- 
Thiioth 8c ™^^» ^^ coafling the Peloponnefe at various defcents, defpoiled 
S*^*^'if:x . its cities, and laid wafte the country. 

Xen. Hill. 6. ' ' 

Ibid. The Theban reaping the greater advantages of the war, and 

throwing more than the proportional weight thereof on the al- 
lies, Athens in difguft foon appeared inclinable to treat; and 
giving up a conteft which fhe had entered into but from a hafty 
refentment, recur to a tranquil purfuit of population, of arts, and 
of the recovery of that commerce, which had once rendered her 
fo rich and powerful : Iphicrates was recalled from Acarnania, 
where he was daily acquiring credit and advantage, — and perhaps 
a difcovery of how deeply tlie Thebans themfelves were engaged 
in the original plot on the Pira^eus, accelerated the treaty between 
Athens and Sparta, who fpeedily concluded a feparate peace. 

Thebes left alone to profecute the war, was for a time dif- 
pirited, till in the field of Leuftra, that great (and more than 
great) that good citizen Epaminondas, by a fage and valiant con- 
duct routed and compleatly vanquilhcd the Spartans, with an 
army lefs numerous [ 1 54] than their own : elated with fo noble a 
Diod. Sic. viftory over a people ufed to defpife all odds, and afk, *' not bow 
Paufen.inAtt. a mattyy but wbcre their enemy were .?" — crowned with fo bright a 
^' 4 . conqueft, the Theban proclaimed it with exultation throughout 
Epam. Greece ; and' invited each city to partake in the humiliation of 

the haughty difciples of Lrycurgus, and join in the abafement of 
thofe who had fo long and fo tyrannically played the lord and maf- 
ter : Athens gave the herald of fuccefs but a cool reception ; it 
was matter of debate, not whether Sparta fliould be attacked, 
but Thebes oppofed ; the difmemberment of Sparta" and accef- 
fion of its territories to Thebes, fo much encreafing its power, 

might 
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might fwell the current already full to its bank till it burfl in 
inundation over the vicinities, and lay all around under the flood ; 
it feemed time to draw off the ftream, or at lead to place a dam 
to its further encroachment: Athens had already beheld the 
power of Sparta fpread over her countries, and over the face of 
Greece; and not even with the deftrudlion of Sparta would fhc 
hazard from another quarter fuch another defolation of the liber- 
ties, of the arts, of the free intercourfe, and of every other blcf- 
fing of fociety ! in a full aflembly it was concluded neceflary to 
obviate the growing power of Thebes; and now when no other 
city was willing to engage in fo diftrefsful an alliance,' Athens 
voluntarily proffered friendfhip and fuccour to the Lacedsemo- 
nians, and Iphicrates accordingly was fent forth with an army to 
their afli fiance. 

Not long after, in the famous battle of Mantinea [155], with xen. Hift. 7- 
the heroe Epaminondas, fell the greatnefs of his newly afpiring [^^g"' ^' ^ 
countrymen : the Thebans, by the advice of their dying general Fauftn.in 
forewent the hopes of empire for a well-timed and honourable piut.vit. 
peace, which generally was come into, and with a particular ^**™* 
readinefs by Athens, as the equal power and freedom fhe fought 
for, feemed virtually fecured by the yery armiflicc. Ever^ great 
and leading flate of Greece had, in its turn, known the vicifTi- 
tude from power to humiliation ; each had dearly rued a^ort- 
lived triumph with the lofs of its treafure, and of the flower of 
its citizens ; every fpeech abhorrent of war, was echoed by the 
groans of the widow or of the orphan ; the peace might now 
therefore be prefumed permanent, whilft the public ruin and 
private misfortunes gave every argument for it, it$ full Weight, 
and a mofl favourable hearing- Peace however, like a feafl long 
untafled, and then gluttoned on to excefs, brought on grofs cor- 
ruption [156], and a whole train of diforders : men, becaufe 
difguflcd with war, (eemed to think that their fervice in war 
10 was 
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CHAP, ^^5 never again to be required ; they gave themfelves up to habits 
VI. that incapacitated them for future exertion ; the fund fet apart 

^- ~''' —^ to anfwer any unforefeen exigencies of the public, was voted for 

oiynth. i. public diflipation ; and their late brave and fuccefsful generals, 
difregarded by the people, and carped at by the demagogues, 

Corn.Nep. A^d from euvy and difgrace, and fettled in diflant parts. 

vit.chabn«. Little was it confidered that a warlike mien, and an attentive 
and firm policy were the beft fureties for the continuance of 
that ftate of tranquillity fo much, and fo ill, enjoyed : the 
reft of Greece feemed too much enraptured with the fame in- 
dolence, or too much cxhaufted, to attend and profit of the weak- 
nefs which fupinenefs and luxury fhould produce among others ; 

juftin. L. 6. and it was not pre-conceived that a petty Northern prince might, 

' ^' as he did, break through the obftacles that oppofed him, and 

proceed with a force irrefiftable to the enervate Greeks, till in 

fine, he (hould attain that fovereignty, which had been fo long 

Piut, vk. and fo (harply contefted among themfelves. Athens in particu- 

Athena.'L.Ji* lar was lulled into the moft fupine fecurity ; attack was fo little 
thought of, that every provifion for even defence was diverted 
into fome other channel ; their army was neglected, their arfenal 

Dcmofth. and (liipping left to wreck and ruin, and the funds applicable to 

o\yti\h. I. jj^^jj. f^ppQ^.^;^ wafted on fcenery and adlors, 

Diod. Sic. No J were other great cities lefs votaries of corruptive eafe ; 

piut.vit.Ly. nor even was Sparta [157] without infection; Lyfander had 
brought home the gold of Perfia and fpoils of Athens ; Antal- 
cidas the Spartan ambaflTador to Perfia on the late peace, received 

Athene. L.». ^^ ^ prcfent from the great king a chaplet fteeped in perfumes, 
and to divert the donor, danced a faraband, in which he buffoon- 
ed the heroifm of Leonidas. Shall we wonder at the fucceffes of 
Philip I 
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CHAR VIL 

ESTIMATE OF MANNERS IN THE DECLINE OP THE EMPIRE 
AND OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF ATHENS.^ 



CHAP, 
VII. 



NATIONAL charadter and particularities are rarely dif- 
tinguifhable in great and polifhed cities, which feem to 
have an uniform and general character of their own, refulting 
from the analogy of human paflions adting on, and actuated by, 
the di£Fufive intercourfe of a ibciety matured and refined. The 
rich croud together within a capitol, ever with the fame views of 
enjoyment, and the poorer clafles ever with the views to fufte- 
nance from adminiftering to the wants, and to the pleafures of 
the rich : the intermediate ranks of life are filled by thofe whom 
diflipation hath fomewhat dcprefled, or whom induftry hath 
fomewhat elevated : thus every degree is interlinked and com- 
plicated ; and the gradations of characSler in the great and in the 
mean are further melted, as it were, together, through a vicious 
emulation, which incites each to trefpafs on the ftation above 
him, rather than to aft as a fair competitor within his own pro- 
per clafs. Vanity and vice have then a reciprocative growth 
with the tafte of refinement, and wijh the fenfe of enjoyment ^ 
and the i^eafure thereof is to be eftimated only by the means of 
attainment, ever fiudtuating in the great txtdfs of the people at 
large -, — from the fortunes of commerce and menial ingenuity,— or 
from the pre-eminence of genius, invention, and mental acquire- 
ment,— or laftly, froni affiduity in the mean practices, of adulatory 
dependance, and of preying on the vices and neceflities of others. 
Societies fo conilituted in confequence of the progrefs of arts, 

Gg of 
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of fciences, and of the refinements which fatiety urges the in- 
genuity in queft of, bear a ftrong and mutual likenefs from the^ 
occurrence of fimilar fituations operating on the common paf- 
fions and underftandings of men, through the general medium 
of poliflied manners and depraved morals, which have been 
generated in the progrefs of fcnfual gratification, and of the 
arts to fupply it. 

Moreover, as the conftituents of a ftate become faftidious 
and corrupt, the government ordinarily approaches nearer to an 
oligarchy or to defpotifm, and thus further aflimilates the cha- 
rafters of men in the capitol of empire. Thus under analogous 
circumftances of polifhed intercourfe, the pradices and purfuits 
of every people difplay fomething, which belongs fo much to 
all great cities, as well as to one great city, that marks of national 
prejudice and particularity are worn away or fcarcely percept 
tible ; as in thofe pidtures placed in a full fun, the difi:ingui(hing 
lines and colours arc loft in the glare, which at once brightens 
and confounds each part and object. 

The above fpeculations are not only juft when examining 
them by the teft of cotemporary examples, but even when ftated 
with allufion to cities which have flourifhed in wealth and 
elegance at the moft diftant periods : the charadlcrifticrof Thco- 
phraftus are almoft as applicable in any other city as in a Gre- 
cian, and as well at this day, as in the times he wrote them. 

Having premifed fuch general refledions, which have their 
fliare in an eftimate of the manners of this great city, becauie 
they belong to the eftimate of every great city ; the purpofe of 
this chapter is to remark fomc peculiarities, and more efpccially 
the exceptions that diftinguiftied Athens, from its free coni- 
monwealth having furvived its virtue ; and from its democracy 
having become a tyrant, to which even pride and opulence bowed 

in 
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in obedience ; to which arts and literature offered their incenfe, 
and to the caprices of which are to be attributed the extraordi- 
nary connections of groiTnefs and elegance, of courteoufncfs and 
oppreffion, of philanthropy and injuftice, which are to be traced 
in the authorities on which the prefent inveftigation is founded. 

It hath been ftated, that the legiflator had placed the eledtion 
to military office, and to many executive truils within the ftate, in 
the fuffrages of the aiTembly ; the qualification for all offices was 
fcrutinized within the refpedive tribes, and occafionally all of- 
fices were filled by the immediate interpofition of the people, 
when at a critical juncture they thought proper to fuperfedc the 
mode of ballot or rotation. The ultimate refort too of policy and 
of juflice were vefled in the people by the inftitutions of Solon 
and of Clifthenes, who invented the oflracifm ; the ufage of 
*' provoco ad populum' from the courts of judicature in general, Hift. fupra. 
and even from the Areopagitae, was afterwards introduced by 
Ephialtes, at the infligation of Pericles ; the rendering account _ 
to the afTembly of the condu(3: of each magiflracy was part of the 
original inftitution ; the rendering account of difburfements of Thucyd. l. i. 
the public monies was thereon grafted, when the empire of the 
feas, the dominion acquired in confequence, and the tributes 
thereon impofed, gave rife to the office of quaeflor of Greece, 
who fbon was quaeftor only for Athens. Whilfl the necef- 
fities and fears of the people drew their regard to the pre- 
ferving and flrengthening the republican compa<5t, as the refource 
in danger, and afterwards as the fource of acquifition, thefc 
powers were affcrtcd with difcretion, and generally were exercifed 
under impreffions of common interefl in legiflation, in good po- 
licy, and in relative juftice. As the courfe of conquefts begat 
the afcendancies of wealth and command, and extended too tlie 
circle of political fundtions ; and as riches thereby began to be '; 

valued, and office to be folicited; and as thofe who were 

G g 2 folicited. 
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G H A ?• folicited began to entertain an equal fenfe of (he value of the. one, 
VII. and of the favour conferred in beftowing the other; opulence 
became the chief means of power, and remuneration entered into 
the fyftem of executive government, and the people received 
largeffes from the ambitious, and from the refpgnfiblc. Thefe 
evils had been felt early in the Peloponnefian war ; and Pericles 
when firmly feated in the adminiftration, (perhaps with intent of 
obviating the intrigues and fubornation which might be employed 
to difpoflefs him of his authority, no longer in itfelf dependant ' 
on thefe original means of elevation, 'procured the puffing a law, 
adjudging to death thofe convided of bribery in canvaffing, or 
during any queftion pending before the aflembly : but Ifocrates 

ifocrnt. orat. tclls US cxprcfsly, that in defpight thereof [158], bribery at 
eledlions was general in his days, and this law wholly difrc- 
garded as obfolete 5 and fays the great Grecian orator, *' the gifts 
** of corruption are now refpedlable, the bribery if even confeiled, 
^^ is treated as a jeft, is treated as venial if adjudged, and the odium 
*' lays only on the accufer/' Popular pradtice having introduced 
the venal fyftem, it found its way" into the courts of juftice ; the 
adjuration to the Prytanes in a comedy of Ariftophanes, is a 
curious proof of the notoriety of fuch peculation ; fays Mne« 
filochus— - 



de pace. 



Demofth. 
Orat. ^tAiW. 

§43* 



Ariftoph. Co- 
in Gcd. 

Thcfmopho- 
riazufs. 



——By that right-hand, which oft [159] with open palm 
You tend with pleafure, if one brings you gold. 
Hear me, O Praetor ! 



lU.' 



X?noph. Pol. 
Alh.(5.3.§3. 



Even the great caufes of a public nature, and brought by appeal 
from the colonies, before the aflembly, were to be expedited by 
bribery, (according to Xenophon) though he fays not abfolutely 
that the merits of the caufe were adjudged imder fuch influence. 



The idea of a popular aflTembly thus fupreme, and at the fame 

time corrupt and venal, fuggefts a confequent demeanor of the 

IX £upatridai> 
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Eupatridai, or noble and rich, which compleats the fcene of this chap,. 
flagitious age of Athens. vii. 

The Agrarian inftitutions circumfcribed the landed property 
of each individual ; Alcibiades, though otherwife moft wealthy, phton. niaj^ 
poffeffed but three hundred acres in Attica ; no one poflefled more; 
and the cenfus of qualification being yet eftimated on landed pro- 
perty (for the levelling principle and laws of Ariftides feem 
rarely to have been recognized by the aflembly) a man of high 
blood and ancient eftate, but yet poor in comparifon of others 
enriched from commerce and depredation, when he flood candi- 
date for a military command or place of truft, moved, '* That 
•* public baths be built ; that public gardens be opened ; that new Xenoph. PoL 
*' feafts, facrifices, and theatrical (hows be exhibited ; and even §10. 
** that the tributes of the provinces and iflands be portioned out 
*' individually to the citizens, or applied aggregately to their 
*' amufement and gratification." Others from the funds of their Demodhv 
private accumulation gave general feafts, as well as prefents fe- ^^ 
verally to each citizen ; till the commonalty became fo accuf- 
tomed to donation, that they rather confidered it in the light of 
a due than of a bounty, received it with indifference, and left 
private malice and envy to operate againft thofe eminent for wealth 
and ability 5 deeming it fufficient gratitude to with-hold the 
cenforial or judiciary decree, till no more was given, or till oc- 
cafion of refentment offered. Chabrias having long corrupted 
the affembly, was neceflitated to abfcond from Athens from ap- 
prehenfions of the envy which his excefs of luxury had fub- 
jcifted bim tOy and from having exhau^ed the means of obviating 
popular difpleafure : and Chares (according. to Athen^eus, who Aihena.L.i*^ 
cites the authorities of Duris and Theopompus) kept his ground 
with the people fometime longer ere he feceded to Sigasum, 
merely from having mifapplied a greater proportion of the funds 
for military levies^ and thus having fufficient to pay his harlots 

and} 
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CHAP, and fidlers, and yet wherewithal to conciliate the magiftrates, 
VII. demagogues, and even a majority in the tribes. 



• Olyntk, J, 
%40. 



Ifocrat. Orat, 



From war, peculation, or trade, fo many families had acquired 
inordinate wealth, that private houfes were built with a magni- 
ficence which outvied the public buildings ; and the luxury 
within being conform to the fplendor without, the poffeffors, if 
not the favourites of popular caprice, became the objedls of in- 
vidious regard, and in fuch light were obnoxious to idle accufa* 
tions and vexatious demands : — thus to retain clients and parti- 
zans not only was neceflary to thofe, who took an adlive part in 
public affairs, but to thofe noted for opulence, and who being 
thence liable to the impofition of fuch offices and burthens, or 
to fuch wanton crimination, as the envy or avidity of the com- 
monalty might fuggeft, were to buy their quiet and fccurity by 
the fame conciliatory means, as the ambitious their power, and 
the amenable their indemnity. Corruption and bribery. were 
thus neceflary to all who had ought to give, as well as to thofe 
who had ought to afk : under the head of avarice in Theophraf- 
tus, even the mifer gives his treat, though fordid and fuitable to 
the character. 



Notwithstanding this general venality, under particular 
circumftances, good and great men found their way to the helm 
of government : when a fenfe of public calamity, or apprehen- 
fion of danger fuperfeded the feeling of more partial interefts, 
piut.vit.Pho- an Iphicrates, or a Phocion were called forth, and when the oc- 
^*®"* cafion was paft, an Iphicrates was fined, and a Phocion con- 

demned. 



/ rifto. Pol. 
X«4. C» 8. 



** Nobility,*' fays. Ariftotle, ** is the offspring of ancient 
*' wealth and virtue I ' it thus muft find its way into every con- 
ftitution of flate 5 whatever popular and levelling principles may 

oppofc 
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oppofe its pretenfions, popular partialities will ever countenance 
the diftindlion, and pay a deference to the genius of great men, 
and to the name of anceftry : fays the Demusy or perfonified 
charadler of the people to the pudding-feller who fets up as a 
ftatefman againft Cleon, *' hut are you friend of the blood of Har^ Ariftoph. 
*' modiusV" v.^;^"* 

Many young nobles were at times patronized and called 
Into adtion by the citizens ; but intrigue and ambition had too 
many knowing and vigilant profeflbrs, not to obviate their pro- 
motion with difficulties and dangers. Thofe of eloquence and abi- 
lity fuited to maintain the conteft, became demagogues, and em- 
broiled the ftate with new parties : clamours for one, and cla- 
mours againft another were heard on all fides, and favouritifm 
and faftion divided the bufinefs of each day : public meafures 
then were adminiftered with views to felf-intereft, and approved 
or condemned with views to party : virtue and wifdom were no 
longer the motives of eleftion, and thence could not be expedted 
in the miniftry of thofe chofen : either from idle partialities, or 
from venal influence, the power of the people was thus exerted 
in delegating and in refuming it, whilft a fenfe of collective dig- 
nity and of the principles of their conftitution, was loft in ob- 
fequioufnefs to, and in admiration of, the great man, whom them- 
felves had made great ; — till caprice or corruption fuggefted the 
promotion of a rival ; or till the feelings of public calamity were 
vented in the difgrace and perfecution of the quondam favourite \ xenoph. PoK 
for on fuch tenure each partook in turn of popular favour, and f^,^;. ^■*' 
a temporary elevation. The old compact and union of the de- 
mocracy was thus broken into pretenfions and pleas of indivi- 
duals, and of their partizans ; the people no longer held a col- 
ledive felf-regard ; power, glory, and wealth, were no longer 
the boaft and objedt to each as a citizen for the commonwealth, ^ 
but to each as a felfifti man for felf : I read with feeling the 

words 
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Oral. 9ri^» 



Ifocr:vt. Orat. 
i\reo^ag. 



Pint. Vit. 
Phocion. 



Platon.&PKi- 
tarch. Sympof. 



SCcD* Sympod 
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words of Demofthenes, when he obferves, *' that in the good 
'* old times [i6o] of the republic, // was not faid that Milttades 
*' bad canquered at Marathon, but the Mhtmzns i nor that T^be^ 
** mijiocks had been viSlorious at Salamis, but the Athenians ;" 
now the language is, *' that Iphicrates has cut off a detachment^ 
'* /i6^/ Timotheus has taken Corcyra, and that Chabrias beat the 
** enemy at Naxos.'' The prevalency of perfonal attachments 
induced fome to enter the lifts, but obferving the vicifStudes of 
popular favour, many nobles kept aloof from the dangers of the 
affembly : the moft: adtive fpirits ferved in the wars ^ others 
lived in the fchools of the philofophers ; — but in this luxurious 
and poliflied capitol, we may believe Ifocrates (I think) when he 
fays, '* the greater part fpent their days at dice, and their nights 
with harlots :" nor was their luxury of an ordinary ftamp, if an 
inference is to bo drawn from the feaft of Phocus, where the 
guefts bathed their feet in wines impregnate with fpices. In the 
Sympojion of Xenophon, we have the moft curious defcription 
extant of a convivial meeting of the firft men at Athens, written 
about this period, and probably with a view to refemblance of 
the elegant fociety, that ftatcfman, warrior and philofopher was 
habituated to. The Synipofia of the Greek fophifts in general 
reprefent a fictitious meeting, during which the difcourfe, nar- 
ratory or argumentative, is engaged on fome ferious topic, fome 
queftion in literature or phyfiology, or abftra^ft fpeculation : — in 
this we have a brilliant pifture of uiliges and manners. The 
guefts fet down to a fumptuous entertainment, and put brifkly 
round their bottle of Hhafian wine, whilft: fucceflively a con- 
juror, a dancing girl, and Syracufan fingers enter to amufe the 
guefts, and fuggeft fund of obfervation : Philippus, a wit and 
buftbon of diftindlion (every great city hath at leaft one fuch cha- 
radlcr) during the entertainment taps at the door, and being told 
to come in, enters, and places himfclf at table with the reft, ob- 
ferving, ** that he is a comical fellow, and. being particularly 

** prepared 
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•* prepared to dine out from being very hungry, and having no 
*^ dinner at honie, he thinks it moil comical to get a good din-- 
*' ner where he is not expedked :*' there is fome ferioufnefs on 
the intrufion, and the wit is almofl out of countenance ; at 
length he makes his party good ; humour and feftivity go round ; 
fmaller glafTes are demanded, that the circulation of bumpers 
may pafs more fpeedily, and with lefs inconvenience ; the con- 
verfation is defultory, and a mixture of the ferious and jocofe, in 
which each fpeaker has his (hare, and in which Socrates, I think, 
fhines as much in the charafter of wit as of philofopher ; his 
difpute with Critobulus for the palm of beauty, and his de- 
fcription of his own face and its pretenfions, are replete with 
humour and Attic fait : at length wine prevails, all talk toge- 
ther, and to compofe the tumult, Socrates ftrikes up a fong.— - 
This convivial eflay would alone corroborate the reflexions in- 
troduced at the opening of this chapter ; it affords a pidlure, 
which with a few occafional touches might reprefent a fociety of 
London or Paris, as well as of Athens* 

Though I have expatiated on this treatife of Xenophon, and 
regarded it as authentic grounds of inference, from the aflTump- 
tion that in delineating the fecial habits of his friends, the writer 
could not imagine more, nor would ftate lefs, elegance and refine* 
ment, than adtually charafterifed the times ;— yet I muft caution 
the reader againft too readily adopting the general remarks and xenoph.PoU 
reflexions on the people of Athens, in the eflays of that writer vcaigaiia. 
on the conftitution and revenues of the republic: Xenophon dufd!^^. 
[i6i] was habituated to foreign manners, and prejudiced in fa- J^f^fpsifiai. 
vour of Afiatic fubferviency, or of Spartan difcipline ; he loved 
not the people, and he carped at their freedom under cover of 
cenfures on their abufe of it ; he was of an ariftocratic turn of 
mind, and regarded not a popular ftate with due impartiality, and 
fair confideration. 

Hh An 
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An edimatc of national manners founded on mere anecdote or 
cotemporary allegations and opinions is ever liable to miftake, 
or rather muft be erroneous ; for anecdotes irrelatively cited» are 
of the moft doubtful tendency^ and cotemporary opinions even 
if not perverted by prejudice or partiality, are obfcured by the 
mift, which fimilarity of life and manners throw over at once the 
obje<a which is regarded, and him who regards it ; or, what is 
yet more dangerous to truth, the approximation of the broad and 
capacious fcene narrows the view of the beholder to the moft 
glaring, diftorted, and gigantic parts, and thus the moft ftrik« 
ing excentricities of individual humour, are falfcly, but with 
good faith, ftated as the charaderiftics of an age ; and thua the 
ftrongeft exceptions are fet forth as the general rule. Of what 
character and temper the people of Athens colledlively, were at 
this period, may better perhaps be deduced from fadt, analogy,, 
and fpeculation, than from the loofe afperiion or mere remark 
of any writer whatever. 

The habitual cxercife of power, the number, diverfity, and 
importance of the queftions that came under daily cognizance, 
the eloquent harangues, and laboured arguments of the orators^ 
all conduced to render the commonalty acute and informed ; the 

Bath. ' public recitals of the fophifts in the Lycsum from Hefiod, from 

Homer, and the beft writers in profe and verfe rendered the 
people generally erudite; whilft their tafte in the fine arts became 
enTightened and juft from the fubminiftration of painting and 
fculpture to their fhows and feftivals, and to the ornamenting, 
their porticos and public walks; from the mufical contefts in the 

iidu. ' '* ** odeum, and from the exhibitions [162] of the theatre. The theatre 
they moft delighted in, and thence the fcenic produ^ons were 
more particularly molded to their habits of language and wit : 
a prefumption of the licentioufnefs thereof occurs from tJbat of 
their great comic writer, who afluredly wrote in conformity to 

the 
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the tafte of his audience ; but it (hould be remembered that the 
prevalency of that audience^ which direded all, and which com-- 
manded the poet, lay in the numerous and lordly populace ; who, 
though enlightened and inftruded beyond the commonalty of 
every other ftate, had yet the pronenefs to coarfe allufions and 
low humour, which ever charadlerifes a commercial, feafaring, 
^nd free nation : when to this we add that the women were not 
appreciated at Athens, as in a more courtly capitol, and that 
thus an influence was loft, which ever infufes a delicacy of fen- 
timent, and refinements in behaviour and converfation, we fhall 
not wonder that comedy became grofs and libertine : hence we Eccicfiazufe 
are to account for the obfcenity of the plot and language of the Comad. Arif. 
Lyjifirataj as well as for its indecent fatirc on the female fex; Rang., cju.d. 
hence we are to account for the dirty jefts of Xanthias in another ^°^"'^' 
comedy, and for the free treatment of Bacchus and the deities, 
analogous to the monkifli interludes of a devil and a faint, which 
diverted our pious anceftors. The political as well as the vi- 
cious temper of the ftate, is to be deduced from the plays of 
Ariftophanes; in the *' clouds^'' the ** knights^'' znd acharnenfes,'' Nubcsicc ui- 
we find the roafting a praetor, a philofopher, or a demagogue, ^^? ^^2^' * 
was a favourite diverfion : indeed we are told that the voice of 
the people often pointed out the objedt of fatire for the ftage, 
and that it was fafe to indulge in the grofieft perfonalities, fo 
that the afpcrfion or jeft touched not on themfelves in their ag- Xtnoph. Poi. 
gregate capacity : this remark of Xenophon is particularly cor- ^ x%. 
roborated by the earncftnefs of the poet in precluding fuch'ap- 
plications i 

•* Many [163] there are --^ I do not mean thefiate-^ 

** Remark again — I do not mean thefiate V Com.vcr. 515. 

, . Diog. Lacrt. 

Thus was the comic fcene in occafional fubferviency to vulgar ^'^ ^^^* 
humour and to popular topics : yet if we look for a pidure of pri- T«frent. hc. 
vate life we (hould rather recur to iStatfelf •tormentor of Menander Athcn«ui.p. 

H h 2 (though 
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CHAP. ( though probably written after the fubvcrfion of the republic) which 
VI J . is preferved in the tranflation of Terence; wherein the charafter of 
Softrata marks particularly the fubordinatiori of the matrons, 
whilft a fingular compound of philanthropy and cruelty occurs 
in that of Chremcs — qui nihil humani a fe alicnum putat^ . and 
who yet orders his wife when pregnant to put the child to death, 
if it fhould prove a female. Perhaps tht middle comedy, of 
which I think the Plutus of Ariftophanes is an example, was 
written for, and fuited to the tafte of the higher ranks of citizen ; 
whilft the licentioufnefs and perfonal fatire of Ariftophanes, in 
his other produdtions, with all his wit, his merriment, and his 
poetical effuftons that decorate even his freeft comedies, were ob* 
jedts of difguft as well as dread. His libertinifm was, tndiredUy 
at leaft, reprobated by the rhetoricians and philofophers : fayg 
L."!c'Ti''l* Ariftotle [164], ** the legiflature fliould provide againft the in- 
** trodudlion of indecent terms and language ; licentioufnefs of 
*' fpeech leads to that of adtion, and thence youth fhould be as^ 
** little accuftomed to hear, as to fpeak it*" 

Hut vit Pe- Pi-UTARCH obfcrves that there ever was in the ftatc, a fort of 
rkiis. equivocal jundlion, like a flaw in a bar of iron which held to- 

gether the popular and the ariftocratic party, and that in tfae 
time of Pericles, it broke, and the clafs of nobility was after- 
wards entirely feparated : the Eupatridai at this period feem to 
have cultivated diftindt fciences, a diftindt literature, and a diftin& 
religion : we read fcarcely of any man of note who was not a dif- 
ciple [165] of fomc particular fophift, from whom he adopted 
fome new and myfterious tenet : hence arofe the charges of 
impiety and herefy againft fo many great men^i — their fecrek 
faith exciting fucceflively curioiity, fufpicion, and malice.. 

In conjandtion with other reafons arifing from the nature oT 
government^ perhaps it was from the exclufive care religionis 

fbilofi^ 
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fbUofophorum as diftinfit a religiane vulgi ;— perhaps it was from 
the care of fome holy, fecret of a more rational religion, that the 
referve of the better fort concurred with the pradice of the cony- 
monalty in excluding the women from mixed fociety : general 
difcourfe might touch on fubjedfcs fatal to the pious prejudices 
of the people; the female mind, warm and fuited to the fuP- ^JJtt'J'^L^^ 
tainment of ncceffary fuperftitions, might be warped from its^ 
due courfe, or overheated run into the extremes of hcrefy ; or in 
«cal for the eftablifhed fyftem of adoration, betray the profeflMS 
of a more fpiritual tenet, to the fury and enthufiafm of the af- 
fembly. Policy too in a popular government might wifely ol>- 
viate the interference which was to be apprehended from a pro- 
mifcuous intercourfe, and the afcendancy of the female charms 
and mind, if generally eftimated and refpedted. Perhaps a far- 
ther reafon ^and the true one) may yet remain to account for the 
little deference paid to the female charadler in Athens : I allude 
to the refult of extenfive commerce and marine : trade and naval 
employment promote habits of exclufive fociety among the men ; 
and I think the deficiency of polite a£iduity towards the other 
fex within every nation> may in fome degree be meafured by its^ 
degree of commerce and matineaj^, together with that of political 
importance, which the conflitution of government allows gene«- 
rally to its conftituents^ :. :! 

From, thefe, and perhaps odier caufes, fecluiion, and In fome 
fort, degradation, put the fair fex at a diftance from the other ; 
yet is not the inference to be admitted, of moce moderation, 
chaftity, or other femak virtues in Athens than grace other cities 
and later periods t from the comic writers it may be fhown, ^^**'**p* ^ 
that the women had their falhions, their Luxuries, their lovers, k«»^. ver..s4» 
their dram-clefets^lbeir trinkets^ and their paint; but thefe va- ct aiArifloph^ 
fiities were reiftrided to ufe within the domeftic circle, or to ex- c. is. l. u 
traordinary occafiocxs of celebiatioa and £(ftivaL To controul HutT^J*^' 
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and obfenre the manners of the women of Athens, was not left 
merely to the kind difcretion of their inmates^ but was ordained 
by inflitution, and an office for the purpofe appointed. Thus re-* 
gulated and confined by public cenfors, or by cufloms^ or by the 
Potter. Ant, harfhnefs and vigilance of their hufbands and friends, in propor- 
tion to the temper and afFcdions of^^thofe they lived with, the 
matrons partook but little of the refinements of the age ; and fe- 
male accomplifliment and elegance were the exceptions of thofc 
whom the laws and ufages of the ftate regarded as aliens, and left 
indifferently to a freer courfe of condudt, and therewith to ac- 
quirement of the arts and beauties, which render the fex more 
excellent and captivating. 

If the matrons of Athens were inferior, the courtezans of 
Athens were fuch as elevated that character above its juft and 
proper level of diftindion, in any ftate, wherein a fenfe of mo- 
rals hath its due Influence : at the time when the famous Af- 
piaton.Mc pafia taught rhetoric and philofophy in Athens, there were an 
AThTni^m^ hundred and thirty other miftreflcs of note, who by their attrac- 
ipooL L.13. tions of accomplifhment and converfation, allured the firft citi- 
zens to their houfes, as the receptacles of knowledge and the li- 
beral arts, as well as of voluptuous gratification : they were cele- 
brated for their learning and wit as much as for their beauty ;' 
the apothegms of Gnathaena were preferved with the fame care 
as the ftatue of Phryn^ ; they became refpedted as well as ad- 
mired, and their admirers arrogated a fort of honour and dif* 
tindion from the merits of their prediledtion : to have the name 
infcribcd in the lift^ of lovers on the bafis of Phryn^s ftatue, was 
canvafled, as an object of ambition ; and it was placed at Del* 
phos between thofe of Archidamus of Sparta, and Philip of 
Macedon :— nay, temples and altars were raifed to many of the 
fuperior courtezans j*-*fays the poet. 
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Man/s tie fane, to mofty a miftrefs [166] raijedf 




But none in Greece are raifed to married dames. ^^ 

^ Philetaenii, 

Thefe diftinaions were the confequcftce of the liberal (ludies, ^^»*l.i . 
by which this clafs of women prepared [167] and fnited them-- 
£blves^ to the converiations and entertainment of* the ableft and 
moft diftinguifhed characters. When harlots dogmatized, phi* 
lofophy muft needs be in vogue, and philofophers of every de- 
gree refpeded : many of thefe, the moft eminent, were flaves; 
nor was their fervitude a prejudice to their eflimation or ho- 
nours : — Such was Epicurus, and fuch was Phaedon,. the friend Macrob^sat.u 
of Plato. ^•"• 

ViEVftKO the fociety of Athens in fome lights^ virtue, wif- 
dom, and learning,^ fecnx to conftitute the only diftin<aions ;. 
viewing it in others, avarice and vice bear unqualified fway ; 
complicating the general fcerie, we behold the pi<5tuTc of Parrha-i^ 
fius, who, in framing his perfonification of the Athenian alTem-' 
bly,— ** voJuit varium, iracundum, injurium, ineonftantem, eundem Piin.HifUNah 
** exorabitemy ckmentem, mifirtcordemy excelfum, gkriofum, bumilen^ 
*' fugacem, et omnia pariter oJiendereJ' — Such particularities at 
fcemed neceffary to elucidate this pifture, and, in fome inftances, 
to extend its fubjed, and heighten its colour, I have curforily 
adduced ; a further detail of mifcellaneous cuftoms would be 
more prolix and digrei&ve, than fuits the tenor of this treatlfe. 

Having in a previous chapter, on the fubjeft of manners,, 
feized fuch ftation of enquiry, as fuited to the anticipating fcenes^ 
of conqueft and glory ; I have taken this ftation,. as opening to 
the profpedt of ruin and decline,. 

From the grounds of feparation between the nobles and com-^- 

monalty, are to be traced jealoufics,,diffentioD«^and tumult : from. 

& ' the 
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the grounds of their political connexion, are to be viewed intrigues^ 
fadion, and fcrvility on the one fide; and on the other turbulency, 
rapacioufnefs, and caprice, tending often to elevate the worft men, 
through the worft means : — from the grounds of democratic li- 
centioufnefs and venality, are to be obferved the further refult of 
the feveral parties and of their influence, clofing in a corrupt and 
unftable adminiftration of government : from the general regard 
to wealth as the fource of voluptuous gratification, are to be 
defcricd at once avidity and indolence, oppreffive in fovcreignty, 
and neglectful of the means to fecure and to confirm it : and 
from the loofe, wanton, and felfifh application of the refources 
of the ftate, are to be anticipated, — alienation of the depen- 
dancies of the republic, its impoverishment, its imbecility, and 
its furreader of internal liberty with foreign dominion.^— Laftly^ 
(and it is the brighteft fcene before us !) from the arts and know* 
ledge of this depraved, but enlightened and illuftrious people, 
the fuggeftion occurs, that their glories were to outlive their 
empire, and even their republic ; and Athens long famed for li- 
berty, commerce, and the empire of the feas,— be thereafter not 
lefs famous as afcbool t$ all nations for the liberal arts, eloquence, 
and philofopby 1 
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CHAP- Vm. CHAP. 

VIII. 

XDF THE TREATMENT OF DEPENDANCIES OF EMPIRE OF THE 

SOCIAL WARk OF THE INDEPENDANCY IN CONSEQUENCE 

THEREOF ATTAINED BY CHIOS, COS, RHODES^ AND OTHER 
TRIBUTARIES. 

THE people of Athens, from the inadlvity of the neigh- 
bouring dates, drew a faUe conclulion, favourable at once 
to their love of eafe, and to their exercife of power : as the mo- 
ment of ebriety gives a traafitory force, and even to the man worn 
out by vicious gratifications, affords a fenfotion of vigour not 
much diflimilar to that of a robufl and heathful conflitution, or 
if difcriminate, yet differing only in a (how of fuperior heat and 
impetuofity ; fo the Athenians Inflated with luxurious and un- 
molefted enjoyment, afTumed the haughty deportment of high 
and invincible authority ; and no longer curbed by apprehen- 
lions of a foreign foe, they grew wanton in tyranny, and treated 
their dependant iflands and provinces wnth fuch indignity and 
opprefiion^ as drove them to a defiance, and to a trial of that force 
which had fo harfhly been exercifed to their prejudice whilfl in 
paffive fubmiffion : under fuch circumftances of difaffeAion, aa 
occafion is feldom wanting to the more open avowal of wrongs, 
of the right to redrefs, and of the means to enforce. 

Amphipolib was one of thoie cities which had taken advan- 
tage, firft of the viiSories of Lyfander, and then of the cdi6t of 
the Perfian king, to withdraw from its dcpendancy on the Athe- 
nians : the recovery of their fovereignty over this city was a 
prime objcft of their ambition, and the cntcrprizc when under- piut.vif. 

I i taken, ^^^"- 
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taken, involved the republic in a general war with its other air- 
cient dependancies; who took this opportunity of aflbciating withr 
Amphipolis, in order to attain by force of arms, fome fhare of 
^ i<K or. ic. ^Qj^j^gj.^^ ^j^j enfranchifement; which the unfocial pride and 
monopolizing fpirit of the Athenians fo unjuftly, ^tid with fucb 
ill policy too, withheld from thofe who were the ioimediate 
agents of their own opulence and power; — treating thei-r repeated 
petitions with contempt, anfwering their remonilrances with 
menace. 

The detail of grievances, urged by the diikfFe£l;ed members of 
the ftate was the refult, partly •f the vitiated govei^mnent of the- 
fovereign republic, and partly originated in the fyitem of admi- 
niftration, which aknoft every commercial and naval power has 
adopted in regard to the dependancies of its dominion, or from 
ifocrat. orat. conqixcft, or from colonization.' Ifocrates, on the occafion of 
TTi^. ii^r.m. ^^^f^ rebellions, wrote his famous oration, in which he advifed 
his countrymen not only to a furrender of the matter in contefl 
with the iflands ; but to forego ia future all views to the empire 
of the feas, as expofing them to frequenir wars and dangers, and. 
not lefs as expofing them to a courfe of corruption {i6€], affodk- 
ing the principles of their conftitution and governraent : this^ 
part of his argument Ariftides wrote in anfwer to ; zaA, as Ifo- 
crates allowed the fource of corruption to have been tfce ^fource 
of power and wealth, he fupplied Ariftides, and wlnat was of 
more importance, he fupplied the people with an wgument^ 
which no fpeculative reafoning was calculated to contcov^rt andi 
overturn : nor could the topic of emancipation be palatable, but 
from thc-neceffity of the times ; that of a more conciliatory traat* 
mcnt in refpedt to fiibordinate iflands and provinces, is welL 
worthy attention ; as the good fenfe and found policy of the ad- 
vice, equally with its philanthropy, are urged in terms applicable: 
to every ftate under like predicament of fupremacy. 

The: 
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The Athenians in common vfhh other heads of dominion, 
fought to fuftain their power, by adminiftcring the government, 
by retaining the ultimate cognizance of ctvii cairfes, And by con- 
trouling the trade, and by garrifoning the fortreffes in the feveral 
diftridts of their empire : they fought to make that power profit- 
able from a monopoly of commerce, from exa(3:ions of internal 
revenue, and from fuppHes of fhipping, and from levies for 
their marine and armies. — Such are general fubjedls of difconttnt, 
and often have otcafioned inteftine commotion, and bloody wars 
within the circle of every extenfive kingdom : but when a per- 
verfion, or extraordinary enlargement of the powers ofexadion 
tmd controul hath taken root in the foil of corruption and ty- 
ranny; and therefrom nourifhed itfelf to fuch vicious magnitude 
of head, fliedding around the poifons gathered from its over- 
heated flock, that private property, public rights, and every juft 
claim of the man and of the citizen deaden beneath its covert ; 
«— that in fuch cafe, all (hould lay the axe to its root, and its fub- 
verfion be urged at every hazard, is a certain confequence : and 
particularly in application to a free ftate, wherein the liberty and 
fecurity of the fubje<a difplay a contraft, which the ordinary feel- 
ings of men will not long permit them to fuffer, merely bccaufe 
born without the pale of the fupremc and privileged diftrift : 
they will naturally then feek to conftitute a like diftridl for 
themfelves. 

In the detail of oppreflions which marked Athenian govern- 
ment, I fliall clofely adhere to the fadts cited, or implied by ob- 
fervation, of the Grecian hiftorians and orators 1 and this I pre- 
mifc, that every application may have its full force, as arifing 
from the grounds of hiftory, nor be fcouted as the fuggeftion of 
fancy fubfervient to forced allufion ; — I feek it not, and I wifh 
that circumftances had never occurred to render it obvious ! 

lis In 
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In the adminiflratioa of the dependancles of Athens, a popu-- 
lar or democratic conftitution was adopted, fimilar in appearance, 
to that of the fovercign ftate, but it had only the form and fliow 
of fuch conftitution : Athens eflimated the funds, and appor- 
tioned the tribute of each province, and further impofed a tax 
of one per cent, on its exports ; and as it called each queflion 
and caufe of importance before its own ajfembly^ the legiflation 
muft neceflarily have followed and been modelled to its own : 
further, the province was controuled by a garrifon, and that of 
the worft fort, namely, of mercenaries from Lydia, Phrygia,. 
and Syria, who,, as mere foldiers of fortune, were probably littlc: 
confiderate of how much they vexed, pillaged, and alienated the^ 
affeftions of the people ; and that very people was to pay thofe 
who robbed and infulted them. The Athenian ofHcers and ma^ 
giftrates who wei;e delegated to command, joined in the wanton, 
exercife of authority and depredation; on which, obfervesDemoft- 
hcncs,^^ tie gain was their own, tbeodium [169], wj/ the republic's^^ 
Nor was the refponfibility an objed: of dread, whilft the Athe-^ 
nians in difregard of the merits of each plea, ever fided with* 
thofe who pufhed their power to its extremefl verge : in this theit" 
partiality was not confined to their own citizens j the men oF 
diftindion from family and opulence in each iiland, looked to 
fuccefs in each private caufe, proportionally as they were noted 
for a dereliction of the interefts of their countrymen, and for 
fubferviency to the rapacioufnefs of the fovereign people j who> 
colleftively were guilty of fucceflive exorbitancy and mi&ppli* 
cation in exading new imports, and in diflributing the monies 
individually within their own body, under the name of fees fot 
attendance on public affairs, or on private caufes. Thence too oc* 
curred a frequency of litigation, and a delay of juftice;. every, 
difpute was fent hoipe from the praetors in each province, and* 
the procefs of every difpute was fpun out (often during a whole: 
year) to the dillreis and ruin of the parties : juftice was only tov 
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be expedited by bribes ; as if it were in compenfation for the lofs chap, 
in detail, arifing from the premature clofing of the judicial pro- ^^^^* 

ceedings, Ejur.c.3.53. 

Such were the grievances from which the tributaries of Athens 
fought rcdrefs : the great ftatefman Demofthenes and the good old 
rhetor Ifocrates equally pleaded for pacific mcafures, and the 
redlifying thefe abufes without recurrence to the force of arms : 
fays the former, ** it is by a communion of benefits, and not by i>e'noft ont. 
** garrifons that dependancies of empire are prefcrved and turnea p. 97- 
** to account :*' the other further infifts that from a concilia- 
tory demeanor, ** one advantage [170] above all will accrue^ we ifocm. ©rat. 
** fliall have the alliance of all not enforced but voluntary": but **5* "^''*'»^- 
the thefis of Xenophon feems the ground- work of all obfervationa 
on this head;, ** nothing is wanted,'* he obfetves, " to the ren^ xcnophncx. 
^* dering a commercial ftate peaceful and.flourifliing but a fyftem 
" of legiflatioil adopted, and purfued on principles of equality,, 
*' philanthropy and general protection/' Indeed. diflant depen* 
dancies can never eflcntially ferve a mother-country or fovereiga 
ftate, unlefs gpod-will, as well, individual as. national, founded 
in the fenfe of mutual interefts and. reciprocal benefit is the ce- 
ment of the union ^ Les forces particulieres, ne peuvent fe reunir^ rEfpritde* 
fans que toutes la nxolontes fe reunijfent^ Without fuch incentives c. 3/ ' 
to intercourfb a& arife from equal advantage, equal participation 
of rights, and from a confidence in the fovereign ftate, as ex«^ 
tending equally its care to the profperity as well as fecurity of 
all, the dependancies will never enrich the parent-country in 
times of peace, by the genuine and falutary tribute of a iitt, and 
zealous commerce ; nor in times of war and diftrefs, add to its 
ibrce by the vigorous afliftance of Tree fubfidy and voluntary 
levies :— the members of empire will,, in the one cafe, be th? 
v-exatioujs fource of fcanty and unprofitable revenue, and in the 
x)thec cafe an oppreftive .weight of qftenfible. defence or .annoy- 

aacc 
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ancc which will diftrefs, rather than aflift the fovcreigntyj— as the 
warrior who bears twenty weapons which he cannot wield, is 
weakened by the weight and incumbrance, and yet cannot yield 
them up, left he arm his enemy ; and thus his apparent force is 
his real weaknefs. 

In every age the confidcrate ftatcfman fecms to have admitted 
the force of the above obfenrations, but they rarely have been 
admitted in pradlice, at the crifis when their expediency might 
have had efFed. The paffions of domination, of avarice, and of 
pride, have too often given up the ear of a people to the voice 
of an interefted minifter ; and the means of office, which foreign 
controul, and above all, which the afferting that contronl put 
in his hands, fuffice to the procuring him greedy partisans 
and agents, who become zealous abettors of his views,— ^iews 
which avarice, ambition, and the fecuring his power, frrft by 
exciting and then by feeding the prejudices of the people, znd 
from the patronage of oppreffivc government, and laltty from 
the patronage of war, have fuggefted to him. Chares (whofe 
manners and condud hare been alluded to in a previous chapter) 

pittt. Vit. and who was an orator as well as officer, had prefent influence in 
the Athenian aflfembly : moderation and temper were thence 
fcouted, and all ideas of conceffion to the iflands treated as pu- 
fillanimous, inexpedient, and unneceflfary. The arrogance and 
intradlability of one party engaged Athens in this unprofitable 

ifocrat.orat. War; — perhaps the fpeeches of Ifocrates and Demofthenes 

Demo*?.'orat. might have fcrved to infpirit the colonies, fow divifions at home, 

».e.^.W.-.. ^^^ ^gj^j^r jhe caufe defperate, 

Diodor.sic. Chios, Cos, Rhodes, ^and fucceffively Byzantium and other 
cities confpired to humble the arrogance and prefcribe fome 
limits to the jurifdiftion of the fovereign republic : Chares 
went forth at the head of an army to immrediately cnifh this 

rebellion 
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rebellion, and puniih the authors of revolt : but fuch wars 
are not fo imnaediately concluded, wherein the fubje<£t fuccef- 
fively exafpcrates, wherein the minds of men are fo wholly en- 
gaged, wherein the attack is often carelcfs, becaufe prefump- 
tuous, wherein defence is ever obftinate, becaufe refentmcnt of 
the paft and dread of the future, are equally preclufive of fub- 
miiiion, and wherein the haughty fpirit of the aggreflbrs is 
equally preclufive of terms. An Athenian fleet fent out under Com. Nfp. 
Chabrias was beaten off Chios, and Chabrias killed : the con- Diodoi. s c. 
federates then purfued an a<5tive courfe of hoftilitics, interrupted 
the Athenian commerce at fea, and laid wafle the iflands of 
Imbros, Lcmnos, and Sanaos. It was now found that this f(h- 
cial war was of ferious moment, and reinforcements were fuc- 
eeflivcly difpatchcd to the Athenian fleets and armies ; old 
generals and admirals were called into fervice ; in the lift of com- 
manders on the Hellefpont,. we read the names of Iphicrates and 
Timotheus. The Athenian fleet on that ftation confiftcd of an 
hundred and twenty fail,, that of the confederates of an hundred 
fail \ they were withiit view,, when a ftorm arofe, and from 
the advice of Iphicrates and Timotheua^ the order for engage-^ 
ment being thence deferredy the fleets Separated in the night,, 
and met no more.. Chares accufed thereon his comrades in 
-command,. *' fbom whofe timidity (Jie faid) the occafion was 
** loft of clofing the war at a Angle blow :" — the aflTumptioa- 
of vidtory coft but little ^ Iphicrates and Tinctotheu^ were* fined 
and baniftxcd,, becaufe the war was not clofed at this fortunate 
opportunity of deftroying a fleet oi nearly eq^ual force, andion- 
equal terms of engagement in the fury of a tempeft I'— Iphicrates^ 
might liave faid, and perhaps did fay,. *^ d»t not only the ix^- 
>* vereignty of tlie republic^ but its very power, its rcfourccs,. 
** its exiftence, were at ilakc with its whole naval force, and 
^^ that no friend to his country was warranted in the choice _. 

. ' Diodor. S; 

of fo deep a game.^' Chares having thus difengaged himftlf at l. i^. 
7 once 
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once from the competition, and from the obfervancc of his rivals, 

meditated fome enterprize fuited to ingratiate him with the af- 

fetobly ; and an occafion oiFered in the revolt of the rich fatrap 

Artabazus from the king of Perfia, to whom Chares tendered 

the affiflance of his fleet, on condition of receiving a very large 

fum of money: this he in part remitted to Athenn ; Chares knew 

the temper of his countrymen ; the Athenians received the prite 

with joy and approbation, and fandlioned the conduct of Chares 

with a vote of thanks. Soon however the confeqnences of the 

condu(5t of Chares, and of the rapacious concurrence of the 

people brought with them regret and difpleafure, and the vote 

of thanks was erafed, and Chares fled to Sigaum. The Perfian 

king irritated by the fupport given to Ar^abaaus, was faid to be 

preparing a fleet of three hundred fail to iriveft the Piraeeus: 

the menace of invading Attica became doubly formidable^ from 

its being at variance with the better, namely, with the ns^val 

part of its common tributaries : the aflbciates too would have an. 

ally in the great king.; the icntiment that to give much, was 

better than to hazard all prevailed with the aflembly thus 

-frightened j*ather than perfuaded into conceflions of enfranchifc- 

ment and other advantages to the colonies and iflands. — Thus 

«nded the fecial war after three years fruitlefs bloodihed and ex^ 

.pence : its eflfedl was not merely the acquirement cf unprcce- 

fdented .rights and privileges on the part of thofe who inftituted, 

or who entered into theconteft^ the fupremacy of Athens was 

weakened in every quarter by the example; but now on any 

terms, it became neceflfary to pacify the power [171] of Peifia, 

by a ratification of the famous treaty of Antalcidas, an article ia 

which (it may be remembered) guaranteed the emancipation of 

the Greek cities and iflands from the controul of the greater re- 

•Phit- v.t. publics. Perhaps the further price of this peace, was the detach* 

ment fent under Phocion to afllift the arms of Perfia in Cyprus* 

It 
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It is a misfortune ever attending political contefts of the fort 
abovementioncd, that thofe who begin well, end ill ; they forego 
the reafonable grounds they fat out upon, and enlarge on their 
plan till it becomes too extenfive for their management and Demoft. onu 
means, or they continue building on a narrow foundation, till ^^^^^"^^ 
they are overwhelmed in the ruins of an over weighty fuper- •»!» i^tv^.T^t 
ftrudture : had Chios, Cos, and Rhodes adhered to the fpirit of 
their firft requifition for the redrefs of grievances, they might 
long have-continued the free appendages of a free Jlate : not con- 
tented with freedom, they fought and eftabliflied their indepen- 
dency on the diftrefTes of the fovereign republic ; they then were 
fometime torn and diftradted with faftions of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy, in framing new and fpeculative conftitutions of govern- 
ment; and (hortly after were fwallowed up in the dominion of 
their great ally^ and fubmitted to thedefpotifm of a Perfian fatrap. Ejufd.orat 
The Rhodians then applied to Athens to deliver them from the fub. au. 
oppreffive government of Maufolus : Athens might have pro- 
tected and preferved their liberty, but could not recover it for 
them : Demoflhenes advifed his countrymen to an undertaking 
evidently above their ftrength* 
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CHAP. IX. 



OF PHILIP OF MACEDON REMISS CONDUCT OF THE ATKE- 

NIANS IN OBVIATING THE ENTERPRIZES OP THAT KING 

^TEMPER OP THE TIMES DEDUCED PROM THE ORATIONS 

OP DEMOSTHENES. 



Demofth* 
Orat. 

Olynth. et 
Philippic, 
fparfim et^ 
cjufd. wi^ 

Diodor. Sic. 
L. 17. fub. 



TH E Athenians copcluded the focial war on terms fb un- 
qualified with any circumftance of advantage, retribution^ 
or even of quiet to themfelves, that the motives to fo hafty and 
general conceiSons mufl have been many and forcible : they had 
apprehenfions of what the Perfian migit doj they had yet 
greater apprehenfions of what the Macedonian was doing* The 
Athenians were a free and popular ftate, and they fuddenly per- 
ceived that they had to adl with, or to counterad; an cnterpriz- 
ing and defpotic king, and him too in their vicinity : a defpotic 
king in the neighbourhood of the territories of a republic is 
ever an objeft of dread ; and fuch a king as Philip of Macedon, 
had he not his virtues, had he only the vices which Demof- 
thenes objedts to him, was more an objeft of dread than any 
other king : allowing a full force to the moft outrageous and 
fatirical allegations in that orator's Philippics and other ha- 
rangues, or taking the fatire only ; it appears, ** that Philip was 
** bountiful to profufenefs ; that he loved company, and was ever 
conciliating in company ; that he could adapt his converfatioa 
to every fociety,— to the ftatefman, the wit, the philofbphcr^ 
the buffoon ; that he fcanned each charader,'and that his own 
was yet to be unfolded ; that none knew his fecrets, and that 
he knew the fecrets of every one 5 that he was cautious in 
defign, and bold and fudden in enterprize ; that he was ever 
II !^ deceiving^ 
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** deceiving, and yet had the art to enfure conlfidence ; that he chap. 

bought whom he could, and forced whom he could not buy ; li. 
that in a word he was a politician and a general.** 



4€ 
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The defigns of Philip were for fome time conduded with the 
moft wary policy, and covered with every art of intrigue and 
negotiation ; but they were now fufficiently opening to view, for 
even the blindeft to have fome glimmering of the fcope to which 
they diredted, and fome apprehenfion of the ruin ^hat m'ufl: en- 
fue to the general authority, and even liberties of the great Gre- 
cian republics, Athens more particularly had reafon to take 
alarm ; fome of the few relidts of her once powerful empire 
were fcattered on the confines of Macedon, and its king's firft 
objeiSl was the feizure of thcfe feveral frontiers of his dominion, Demofih. 
to fecure as well as to enlarge his own territories, previous to an ^*,^JJ^sic* 
avowal of his more ambitious 'purpofes : unfortunately it migit ^' ^^* 
have turned out for him that fo many of thefe barrier towns 
were appendant to the fovereignty of Athens 5 '* unfortunately^ 
** (fays Demofthenes) for had that degenerate ftate, inftead of Dtraoft.ortt. 
^* feeking arguments for its lafcivious indolence, been maturely 
** watchful over the motions of Philip ; awakened by his at- 
♦' tack on their own particular rights had it interpofed, and 
** given a fimefy fuppoBt to its cities ; or atjirft had it accepted 
•' the proflFered alliance of Olynthus, this plotting monarch 
** checked on his onfet, had not thenceforward prefumed to . 
•' meditate his cxtenfive fchemes of conqueft and command/' 
The Athenians amufed and lulled into a fond fecurity by Philip, 
and foothed by his proteftations at the very time he was muti- 
lating their empire, and undermining their deareft interefts, are a 
curious inftance of, in how ftiort a time, a vicious luxury can 
debafe the nnderftanding, as well as fpirit pf a brave and enlight- 
ened people ! ' ^ 
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It hath been previoufly obfervcd, that Amphipolis [17a] was 
one of thofe cities which fince the Pcloponncfian war had rc- 
fufed to recognize the power of the Athenians, and that in af- 
ferting their pretenfions to it, they had incurred the focial war and 
all its fatal confequences : with the idea of rcpoiTeffing thk great 
city, Philip now foothed and cajoled the people of Athens ; h« 
promifed to conquer, and exchange it with them for Pydna, and 
they rcjcded the jdliance of the Olyathians ; himfelf then en- 
tered into compadt with the Olynthians, and promifed to them 
too, Pydna and Potidaea^ he inverted, and took thofe towns, gave 
up Pydna to the Olynthians, and retained Potidsea for himfelf:^ 
the latter city had an Athenian garrifon„ which Philip difmiflcd 
with all the honours of war, and fome how (for it appears, not 
how) found means yet to reconcile the people of Athens to his 
conduft : — finally, he invdled Amphipolis^ and had the addrefs 
to perfuade the people, or rather they had the ftupidity to beper« 
fuaded, that the expences and dangers of this fiegc, were incurred 
merely on their account, and that the fruits of its fuccefs were 
to be theirs : his fuccefs was almoft immediate y he garrifoned 
Amphipolis with Macedonians, and yet again found means, to 
conciliate the afTembly of Athens ; perhaps thofe means were the 
gold mines of Crenida, which about the fame time fell into. his 
hands, and which ever after yielded him. annually a thoujfand ta- 
lents. His attack at length on the Chierfoncfe admitted not of 
prevarication j and Chares with a fmall force was fcnt. to oppofe 
his progrefs in thofe parts ; Cerfobleptes, the rightful fovereign, 
had given up his pretenfions thereto in favour of Athens ; but 
Cardia, its gapitol, hoifted on its citadel the cnfigns of Philip^ 
who having worfted Argaeus, his competitor for the thi;one of 
Macedon, and having been vi(3:orious in IJlyria, in Theffaly, and 
in Thrace, doubted not with this footing-place in the Chcrfonefjs 
of foon maftering too the reft of that peninfula* 
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Methone was befieged by this enterprizing and politic war- 
riour ; Athens debated, and voted affiftance ; the time fpent in 
debate fhould have been the hour of adtion ; the affiftance came, j^.^ ^^ 
but it c^mc too late, o^*'** ^^ 

Pag ASM was invefted; again Athens voted fuccour 5 and again 
from its dilatory progrefs, that fuccour was fruitlefs. 

An account arrived that Heraeum, the key to the city of By- 
zantium, whence their commercial riches, whence their very ne- ^^^^^* O/at. 
ceflaries and provifions flowed, was attacked and reduced to the 
laft extremity ; the Athenians in the utmoft alarm, voted fub- 
fidy, ordered levies, and — on the news of Philip's falling fick, 
countermanded thofe fubfidies and thofe levies, and fell back 
into their priftine lethargy. 

However flattering the munificence of Philip had been to the 
Olynthians, that people could not without apprehenfion, behold 
this growing power, ftep by ftep encircling their whole terri- 
tory; their immunities feemed dependant on his generofityj ^^•mofk. 
their very city cxifting but from mere fuflferance ; it was deemed 
fitting inr time to fecure fomc potent and interefted ally to obviate 
the danger, which the now confpicuous ambition of their en- 
croaching neighbour feemed to warn them of the approach of : 
Philip apprized of their policy anticipated the attack by a declara- 
tion, ** that he would have Olynthus, or lofe Macedon :"— to Ejufd. 
Athens this people then a fccond time feat an embaflTy to proffer *^"' ^" 
their friendfliip, to plead their common interefts, and roufe the 
people to a juft fenfe of their own loffes and future danger: 
^* weir (faid Demofthencs) there is no further excufe for pro- Puit9d.tsTo^ 
** craftinating the public weal j long^ long have ye murmured, ^*" **' ^' 
** Oh that the Olynthians were but detached from Philip ! the 
** very: event hath occurred ;, nay, even ccceeded your warrneft 

^ wiihes 4 
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CHAP. *' wifhcs ; for had they taken up arms at ottr inftigationj they 
IX* ** would have been (they themfelves know it) they would have 
been but wavering allies ; but fince it is inveteracy rooted in 
their own diflatisfadtions which engages them in this war, 
•* the compadl with us will be the more firm, as firengthened 
owA a. ** by their own private fufferings or appreheniions.— If he (hall 
' ^^' •* meet with uninterrupted fucccfs, what is to prevent his lead* 

•* ing his forces into Greece ? the Thebans ! pardon the fevc- 
*• rity of the thought, thy will rathier affift him : but the 
** Phocians ! a nation, which for its fecurity, its very exigence, 
** is dependant on your friendfliip and proteftion. Some other 
** alliance ! or perhaps he will not make the attempt 1 Oh moft 
** abfurd, that the intention, which even in incertitude he ma- 
** nifefts, in power he fhould not execute V 

To alarm the Athenians into an early and expeditious vigilance^ 
with what force doth the orator follow the velocity of their en* 
mies career ? ** confider, O Athenians, from what an humble 
" and iniignificant ftate Philip hath arifen to this pitch of 
Ejuid.ifS.i9- ** greatnefs ! it was firft feizing Amphipolis, afterwards Potidaea 
** and Mcthon^ ; then turning t© Theflaly he over-ran the dif- 
^* tridts of Phera, of Pagafae and Magnefia ; thence ru(hing into 
** Thrace, he fub verted fome, he exalted other ftates ; he fell 
** fick ; fcarcely convalefcent, he left not hi* fword a moment 
** to ruft in cloth, but wielded it againft the Olynthians : I have 
*• not mentioned his expeditions againft the lUyrians, the 
'* Paeonians and Arymba ; aud indeed, where hath he not 
*' effayed!" 

juftin.L.i. This fpeech had weight with the aflembly, and they imme«- 
niodor. Sic. diately determined on furnifhing aid to the Olynthians -, which, 
piurvit according to the ufual fate of their decrees, was fent too late fdr 
yhocicru j^g purpofe, and Philip got poffcflion of the town and levelled 

its 
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its walls with the ground : the military levies, however, were not 
without their ufe; they ferved to keep up a balance in Eubaea, 
whither Philip's intrigues had already penetrated ; and they re- 
tarded the Macedonians entrance into Greece, giving him a 
timely repulfe at the ftreights of Thermopylae : as Demofthenes 
was the only ftatefman, Phocion feems to have been the only 
general, who in thefe times had the virtue and the ability to ren- 
der his country real fervice ; the eloquence of the one raifcd ar- 
mies for the other; and to their joint account may be laid the 
prefervation of Eubaea, as well as the relief of Perinthus and By- 
zantium, and the few checks which Philip received on the 
Hellefpont. 

I MEAN not in the quotations which I may adduce from the 
orations of Demofthenes, to give a juft idea of the fpirit and 
energy of his eloquence, or of the art and cautious ikill, with 
which he curbs or directs its feemingly wild and impetuous 
courfe ; like an Alexander making docile his fiery Bucephalus : 
the rhetoric of Demofthenes, no more than the poetry of Pindar> 
is to be known from modern tranflation ; but the prefent temper 
of the people, whofe genius and hiftory I inveftigatc, arc no 
where fo ftrongly marked, as in the fpeeches of this orator, 
and to a further elucidation of this fubjeift, I employ the fubfe- 
quent extradls. 

The rich ind poorer men of the ftate niay be fuppofed com- 
bating with all the virulence of arrogance and envy 5 *' I think,'* 
fays Demoftthenes, *' it may be of fome fervice to the commu- ?>»xt»r. & 
*^ nity, to plead the caufe of the wealthier againft the obloquy 
** of the meaner ^cnizons, and reciprocally that of the poorer 
^^ againft the rich, and explain away thefe idle enmities :" we 
find the opulent citizens avaricioufly withholding the dues of 
the commonwealth : ^^ at a time when the annual tributes of the T^'l^i* i 5.4* 

^' ftate 
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^^ flate amounted but to one hundred and thirty talents^ no one 
whofc income was adequate to the charge, declined the ex- 
pence of trierarch [173] ; the veffels were properly fitted out; 
the monies paid in ; every office difcharged : enriched as is 
now the republic, (hall we fit blaming and bickering at one 
** another, and in our very quarrels feek and plead excufe for 
" procraftinating our payments and negledling our duty ?" wc 
then behold the populace rapacious, and enflamed againft the 
ibid.Dcmoft. rich; *' the ballance of the commonwealth," continues the 
orator, ** is to be juftly and equally held; as the wealthier 
^' part of the people contribute much and hazard moft, in the 
*' exigencies of the ftate, fo are they entitled under its (helter to 
*' unmolefted poffeffion of their refidue ; and as what juftly may 
** be demanded by the community, they have no right to re- 
'* tain; fo on their remaining property none have a right to 
" trefpafs.'' ' 



Orat. vi^i. 

§36. 
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How evident is the degradation of the commonweath ! when wc 
hear that, '* neither to Menon the Pharfalian, who had given a 
** voluntary fubiidy to the ftate of twelve talents, and had joined 
** their army with two hundred horfemen ; nor even to Perdiccas 
** the king of Macedon who aided to deftroy the Perfians at 
Platasa, in reward for fuch generous fervice did our anceftors 
decree the full rights of citizenfliip 5 but deemed tAem fuffi« 
** ciently honoured, when admitted to a mere freedom of their 
*' city : the name of their then virtuous and enobled country^ 
*' they thought a gift tranfcending the moft exalted merits or fcr* 
" vices ! but now, O Athenians, we make citizens of the moft 
** abjed and profligate, of very flaves born in fervitude, of all 
** who can buy our franchifement, put up to fale, like a mere and 
** common vendible :" and in another oration, ^* from the very 
*^ meaneft ftocks have fuddenly arifen men who eclipfe our moft 
** renowned andancient families; they have their houfes that tower 

6 ** above 
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** above our public edifices, and the more ruinous the condi- chap, 

'* tion of the republic, the more flourifliing feems^ theirs ! ix- 

*^ Whence comes all this ? whence the difference between thefe OM;r0. y. 

*^ times and thofe of yore ? When the citizens in perfon boldly ^^^' *' *• 

** went forth to war, they had a confequence which rendered 

** them lords over their own magiflracies j what properly yZ^W^ 

*^ be, was under their controul, and the candidates received all 

'• office, emolument, and honours at their hand and option : 

** now the magiflrates, independant mafters of your wealth and 

'* power, tranfad all bufinefs as their own 5 and ye an enervate 

** people— crouch to them like fcrvants for your pay, and thank 

*' them, if they allow ye (what is your own) a paltry ftipend, 

** wherewith to bafk it in the theatre !" How pathetically doth 

the fpeaker then remark a declenfion of the grandeur of Athens 

concomitant with the degradation its citizens ! •* a noble harbour, om.in^tnj,- 

'* temples, edifices, every ornament that could ennoble this city * '*"'** • 

** we have, bequeathed to us by our anceflors, and of a magni- 

•* ficence which pofterity hath by no means rivalled: look 

'* yonder at that naval key, that portico, and the ftrudlures a- 

" round ye ! but then the private houfes of the moft illuttrious 

*' citizens correfponded with the principle of equality which is 

" the boaft of our conftitution ; Ijst any one find out the houfe of 

** Themiftocles, of Cimon, of Ariftides, or* of Miltiades ; — it is 

** not a better one than his neighbour's : now, we think it enough 

** to mend a road, direfl; a water fpout, incruft a wall, or to ef- 

•' fed; fome equally- trivial work i — but from the public pillage, 

** many have built them houfes which overtop our nobleft . 

^* temples." 

The reader will naturally fuppofe, that a luxurious people 
may be proud, though indolent; and talk highly, though a(ft 
meanly : — ** Whenever (fays Demofthenes) your debates com- 
^^ prize thofe particulars wherein Philip hath infringed his en- 

LI* ** gagements. 
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*' gagements, I obferve every oration to appear candid and equit* 
** able, every fpeaker to feem fagacious and pertinent, in pro- 
^„"^Yi. " portion to his allegations and rancour againft Philip j yet no 
*' confequent adlion, no efBcacy marking the propriety of fucb 
^ difcourfe." [174] 

The few fpirited decrees of the aflcmbly, how tardy in: 
execution ! (fays our orator) '* if you hear Philip is in the 

fiAiTnr. «. " Chcrfonefe, you confider, and fend a reinforcement to the 

^^' ^ Cherfoncfe y — is he at Pylae ? why then the army is to ba 

*^ fent to Pylae ; or any where elfe ? this way, or that way ye are 

^^ after him, following him as if ye were his mercenaries rather 

Ejiifd. orat. " than his enemy/' ** Philip is fallen fick ! or Philip is dead !'» 
^^ It woiHd fignify not,, your prefent idlenefs and 'vices would 
*^ foon raife another Philip ; for it is not from his own intrinfic 
^ ftrength and means, but from your fupinenefs that this man. 
^ is become £0 great." 

Those who ad: not when they ought, will ofcourfe envy the: 
fiiccefs and cry down the merit of thofe whofe vigourous andi* 
timely exertion brings fhame on their indolence : this obfcrva^ 
tion is verified by the implications contained in the oration de-- 
fending Diopithes, who had not only prote(£ted the Cherfooefe,. 
but retiiliated on the countries belonging to Philip in Thrace,, 
yre«r«;yf» and bordering the Hellefpont: " Wa neither contribute to the- 
xi||ow:(r«. ^^ public cxigcncies, nor enter on military fervicc, nor even ab— 
** ftain from diverting to improper ufes the funds of the re— 
^^ public; but we can abftain from affording due fubfidies to* 
'* Diopithes, from the praife which his diligence hath merited;; 
^' we can cavil at his exploits and envioufly blame his paft,. orr 
** idly fpeculate on his future conduct/' 
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Like an over-heatcd drunkard, the ftate was vaingloriofns and chap. 
conceited, and to humiliate and bring the people to a proper • 'x. 
fenfe of their perilous iituation, we obfervc this fage counfcUor -'-'^ -^ 
in various paffages, and particularly in the firft Olynthiac above 
cited, raifing their fears and abafing their arrogance; but the, 
vitiated temper of the people v^ras, as might be pre-conceivec^ 
fubjedt to viciflitudes of terror and defpondency ; we find the 
orator in his fecond Olynthiac, flattering and confoling them, 
depreciating every refource of Macedon, and every great quality 
of its king: of all paft virtues, their reprefentativc pride was the oxt;»e. ». 
only relicSt to which he could make an effeftual appeal; his ^»x»rr: y. 
fpeeches thence teem with references to the exploits of their an- ^' ^*^ ""' 
ceftry, and with remembrance of their former empire and fpirit : 
*' Philip (fays he) will never be fatisfied with fubduing^ hemuft »*f»T«'"» 
*' deftroy, he muft fubvert the very foundations of this, city; v«'« 
** for he knows that ye would not endure a ftate of fervitude ; or 
** if ye would, that ye could not ; for ye have ever been accuf- 
'* tomed to command." The fhame too which the Athenians 
will incur throughout Greece by a dereliction of the general 
interefts together with their own, is painted in the moft ani* 
mated colours : nor this, nor every other argument, nor the >re- Ejufd. orat. 
monftrances he made ufe of, nor even a recapitulation of the 
juftice of his paft reafoning and predidlions, could recover the »«e»^»r'"»»' 
aflembly from its blindnefs, its indolence, its avarice, and its 
general depravity. 

The above tranflations from Demofthertes I have adduced to 
further prepare the reader, for the fubverfion of all that has ren^ 
dered the hiftory of this republic fo interefting to our notice; its 
extenfive power and internal conftitution : from the reproofs of 
their fage and good advifer, difcovering the ruinous habits and 
temper of this great corrupted nation ; with pride to deprecate 
(hame,. and without virtue to avoid it ; often elated without rea- 

L 1 2 ion. 
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CHAP. fon> and defpondent with as little caufe ; luxurious and magni- 
IX. ficent in their private, and mean in their public capacity; at 
variance for trifles with one another, and paflively fubmitting to 
every foreign tranfgreflion ; bold in their decrees, and dilatory 
in adlion; vainly glorious of the fame of their anceftry, and 
negle(3:ful of their own ; and envious even of the virtue that 
ferved them, as affording too ftriking a contraft with their owa 
demerits. 



CHAP; 
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C ET A P# X. CHAP, 

x; 

«F CERTAIN DUTIES OF A CITIZEN OF THE HOtY WAR 

OF THE TEMPORIZING CONDUCT OF THE ATHENIANS 

^RESULT THEREOF THE BATTLE OF CHJERONEA, AND 

SUPREMACY OF PHILIP OF MACEDON. 



IN a private fituation, an ignorance, in fome meafure, of the 
fchemes and machinations employed by men to gratify their 
appetites at. the expence of their fellow-creatures, is affuredly 
preferable to an over^-accurate inveftigation of human morals; 
a too near acquaintance with which, can ferve but to cloud the 
feafon of fociety, and alloy the chearfulnefs of hofpitality with 
mental refervation : in^ the narrow circle, deceit may have too 
little opportunity or too little efFedt, for the evil confequences 
thereof to balance the evil confequences of continually prepar- 
ing againft them,— the lofs of internal peace of mind, and of 
good- will towards man. As far then as relates to the more 
partial intercourfc of fociety, it is not only allowable but praife- 
worthy, for. an individual not to embitter his mind by a too nice 
refearch into the motives of human words and a<3:ions ; which,, 
as it convinces him of the depravity of others, is likely to ren- 
der him too fome what depraved ; or, at beft, to depreciate, with a 
the merits of his afTociates, the happinefs of his life. 

Thus as a moral being he may be permitted, I think, in a 
certain degree, to forego enquiry into the craftyhood and wiles 
around him ; but as a being, making part of a (late or civil fo« 
ciety, he fliould be well apprized of the fnares that lay in wait 

for. 
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for him asfuch : his own independant welfare and peace, which 
in the prior cafe bore fome weight of argument, become of lit- 
tle confideration : and he is under indifpenfable obligation, to 
acquire all fuch knowledge as may be within his reach, and as 
may be neceflary to the making him a good and fcrviceable citi- 
zen : The characters of public men it is his duty to fcaij freely^ 
and with all fuch helps as thought, experience, and the discri- 
minating fenfe of others too, may furnifli him with, to obviate 
the general evils, which a (hare of blindnefs or error on his part 
might conduce to the admiffion of. At all times, and particu- 
larly at times, when his property is fecure, and his perfon fafe, 
he (hould be taught to guard againft thofe who difleralnate ab- 
ftradt notions, the adoption of which cannot make his property 
more fecure, or his perfon more fafe and free ; and if his rights 
and immunities as a citizen, appear from plain fadt, and to plaia 
underftanding invaded or infringed, ftill let him not follow 
thofe who feek unknown remedies in the contingencies of revo- 
lution, but let him join with thofe of moderate temper, and of 
definite purpofe, and whofe pad demeanor is confiftent with 
the part of public virtue they aflume : when the pretenfions of 
regard to national freedom and rights tranfcend the charader of 
him who pretends to it, and even pafs the natural feelings of 
men, — let him hefitate, ere he lifts under one who thus ovcrads 
his part ; in the aflertor of freedom, let him fift out the mini- 
fter of fadion ; let him read and think of how many tyrants 
have gained a firft footing on the necks of the people by bellow- 
ing for liberty ! how many have clamoured for freedom, and 
overturned the freeft of conftitutions ! how often patriotifin 
hath been ,but a name! When religion is the plea, greater cau- 
tion even is required on the part of each conftituent of the ftatc; 
whilft the deluded fanatic is an equally dangerous abettor of inno- 
vation, with the wily hypocrite ^ their connexion is the moft 
dangerous ! Jet the good citizen leaui to know and to avoid fuch 
7 party i 
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party ; and difcriminating the follies which excite, and the arti- chap. 
fices which occafionally follow, or take the lead, — let him in the ^* 
fpirit of conciliation and tolerance join to controul the enthu- 
fiaft, and let him with vigilance and firmnefs refift the com- 
bining holy prejudices with worldly policy, to form a jointed 
bafis for commotion ; let him obviate it as circumftances, and 
his ability (hall permit, confidering what ravages have been com- 
mit-ted in the fury,, and under the mafic top of piety ; and ob- 
ferving from the annals of mankind, that zealotifm is no fign 
but of madnefs, proteftatibn no proof of holy fervour, and gri- 
mace no part of religion ; and having often in view the maflacres 
which fuperftition hath occafioned, and the defolation which 
ambition hath perpetrated under the cloak of fandity ! So far 
the ftudy of mankind is the duty of each member of the ftate, 
who for the fecurity, and many other bleffings he enjoys under 
the (belter of government, owes his mite towards the obviating 
every evil which may tend to the fubver(ion or annoyance of the 
focial eftablifhment which protedts hinx» 

Returninxj to the hiftory of Greece as complicated with 
that of Athens,, we arc now to have in view a holy war made ac- 
ce(rary to the fchemes of ambition j from zeal and fuperftition in 
ihtfubordinate parties^ made horridly deftruftive to private per- 
fons and property ; from a crafty £miulation of piety in the prm^ 
cipal party ^ turned to a felfifh account, and made ruinous to the 
lights and liberties of a wJiole country. 

The fuccefs of arms gave to each ftate, with acceflibn of ter- 
ritory, new confequence and afcendancy in the commoji afTem-^ 
bly of Greece, called the Amphyftionic council ;, and that fu- 
perior intereft therein (as well may be imagined of a people de- 
generate from the juftice and patriot-virtues of their anceftors) 

was 
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CHAP, was often employed to felfifli ends ; to fervc the purpofes of am- 
X* bition, or heats of national animofity. 

Diod. Sic. The Thebans from their late courfe of conqueft under Pelo- 

Tuftin! L. s. pi^^s and Epaminondas, had acquired a weight fufficient to in- 

^' '• fluence the majority of votes, and in the fpirit of revenge they 

turned the tide of power on their ancient foes, the Spartans and 

the Phocians : they managed on a frivolous pretence, to procure 

the paffing of a decree, which impofed fo heavy a fine, that the 

re fpedtive funds of thofe ftates were inadequate to the difcharge 

of it, and thereby they were driven to the odious necefSty of 

warring with the prefcriptive fupremacy of the great Grecian 

council. Phocis, from fituation lay readieft for attack, and 

from national weaknefs was hopelefs of defence ; its General, 

Paufan. in Philomclus, coufcious of the poor refources, whether of men or 

Phocic. ' ^ 

strabo. L. 9. of mouics that his country pofleiTed, to fupply the deficiency 
called in an army of mercenaries:, and to have wherewithal to pay 
and fupport them, defperately laid hands on the treafures of the 
Delphic temple, the care and priefthood of which were entrufted 
to the Phocians. The nature of the conteft was now changed, 
and the name of rebellion (hateful enough in itfelf) was branded 
with the epithets of facrilegious and profane. 

Human nature under a fimilarity of cifcumftances, hath been 
every where and in every age the fame ; the horror« of the facred 
war in Greece may be depidted with the like colouring, as the 
vehement and bloody contefts, with which the holy madnefs of 
zeal, and vanities of herefy, have from time to time ftained the 
sera of the moil merciful of religions. 

The mind deeply employed on what it never can attain, and 
deeply interefled in what it never can be affured of, recurs for 

3 affiftance 
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affiftance to the univcrfality of opinion, which, in proportion to 
its extent gives comfort and hope to thofe who unwilling to 
doubt, and unable to believe, reft their fecurity on the belief of 
others : when any portion of this univerfality is withdrawn, it 
muft aflfeft each party to the communion, on the totality of which 
refts the ftrength of good faith, whence each individual mind 
draws its confolatory peace : in itfelf the mind hath found no 
certitude, in general acquiefcence it hath prefumed one ; and a 
privation of that proof (vifionary as it is) of what it hath been 
taught to wi(h, and thence to imagine, threatens it with a ftate 
of doubt, horror, and defpondency ; which to avoid, it fancies 
itfelf into enthufiafm, or deviates into idle fuperftitions, and at 
any rate rages againft all, who fubtradling their authority, have 
diminiihed its original refources, and have driven it to phrenzy 
and difcontent. This religious fury once awakened, deprives the 
foul of all happinefs, but in its madnefs ; to think, were to difpel 
that particular prophetic dream of life, which habit and hope 
have made fo neceflary ; and to this the zealot prefers his deli- 
rium, fights blindfold, and tilts at all, who, the bandage from 
their eyes, are vidkims to the rage they vainly feek to calm, in- 
ftead of to oppofe. Religious fury, as it is cruel, fo is it im- 
placable ; whilft it knows not remorfe, or miftaking the work- 
ings of confcience, blindly feeks peace in the reiterated perpetra- 
tion of the very crimes, which imperceptibly have been the ruin 
of it ! 

The very numerous examples of ihe inveteracy attending re- 
ligious diflentions, have been many too recent, and all, much too 
frequent to render a detail of its fpirit of maflacre and perfccu- 
tioH any longer neceflary : what Demofthenes fays of the coun- 
try of Phocis is an account fince recapitulated again and again 
under other names ; fays he, *' going to Delphos our eyes are 
^' ftruck on every fide with ruins of buildings, and marks of de- 

M m ** folation. 
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** folation, a country depopulated, no young men to be fcen, 
** but a few women and boys, and fome few aged and mifer'-^ 
'* able fathers." Thus difmifling particular and odious charac- 

Pcmoft. Orat. . i.j_/. /!••« 

«rifi«ra{«- teriftics of every contelt in which fuperlution bears a part^ I 
»c« «•«• proceed to the genei^al hiftory and public confequences of ihp 
Phocian holy war. 

The Athenians ever jealous of each ftate which arrogated that 
fupremacy in Greece, which they had fome time born and ftill 
pretended to, were diffentient on the great queflion in the Ana- 
phydlionic council carried by Thebes againft Phocis and Sparta : 

Kodor. Sic. ^^ firfl. ^hey affifted the Phocians fecretly ; but the Thebans be- 
ing worfted in almoft every engagement, by the great armies of 
mercenaries, which the pillage of the Delphic temple brought 
together, they ventured to take a more decifivc part, and fent 
five thoufand heavy armed foot and four hundred horfe to join 
the Phocians, The affairs of Thebes now feemed defperate, and 
but for a particular fortune of war, fuccefs might have quickly 
conftrued rapine and facrilege into neceffity, have traced the ef- 
ficient caufe to the Amphydtionic decree, that decree to the in- 
terference of Thebes, and thus the odium have recoiled from thoie 
immediately guilty, on the heads of thofe who afforded occafion 
of the guilt ; for in contefls of this nature the rights of perfc- 
cution ever Ihift their ground from the conquered to the con- 
querors. The Thebans applied to Philip ; thrice, fays Juftin^ the 

juftm. L. s. Athenians had bought off the interference of that prince i but 
now an event occurring which obviated their application in 
common with the Phocians, they left the Phocians in the lurch^ 
and negociated a feparate peace for themfelves. Such at Athens 
was the dread of this afpiring monarch that this treaty was fpun 

Demoft. Orat. out j and whilft their allies were purfued with fire and fword^ 
f» i<vi3?. ^^^ Athenian affembly re-echoed with commiferation of the Pho- 
cians, and with invedives againd Philp, but the Athenian armies 

remained 
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remained idle> and fuccefiive emb^es went to Pella and to the c h a p^ 
Macedonian camp. x* 

Th:e ambitious Philip (as to every other territory in his neigh- juftm. et 
bourhood) had made pretenfions to Theflalyj but Lycophron ^pa^'"*" 
ftill difputed thofe pretenfions, and Jiaving acquaintance with the 
Phocian Onomarchus who had fucceeded Philomelus in com- 
mand, he proffered him a reinforcement of Thcflalian horfe, 
provided that he would in return aid him with his mercenaries, 
if attacked by the Macedonian, The enterprizing activity of Phi- 
lip foon brought on the expedted exigency, and Onomarchus fuc- 
cefsfully fupported the cauie of Lycophron, and drove his rival 
from the field : Philip, with a quick eye, faw the advantage that 
might be taken of this defeat ; hitherto the nature of his quarrel 
with Lycophron had born the afpeft of ufurpation, but his ene- 
my conneded with the Phocians, was now fiained with fomc 
tindture of their caufe, and might juflly be purfued with all the 
rancour of piety : taking the part of the Amphyftions he was at 
' the « fame time conquering his rival, gaining an efi:ablifhment in 
Greece, and a fuperior intereft in its deterniinations and councils. S?"^^.- '^ 
With alacrity therefore he prepared to change the feat of war, 
forwarded new levies to the field, and attacked the Phocian 
army, his foldiers hymning the name, and wearing each a laurel 
fprig in honour, of the Delphic Apollo : Philip gaining an eaiy 
victory, fent to Thebes to demand the pleafure of that ftate re- 
lative to the treatment of his prifoners, the punifhmcnt of 
whom he left to Them, as avengers of .^e profiuie and iacrilegious 
depredations on the mofl: holy of tjetaplf s| : the Thebans flattered 
by this condefcenfion, and elated , with Jth« hopes of further ad- 
vantage from the alliance of fo powerful a prince, blindly en- 
tered into his views by an impolitic folicitatidn, of his fuilain- 
ing the caufe fae had ib glorioufly undertaken* 

Mm* It 
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It was at this time, and during thefe tranfadions, that. the af* 
fembly of Athens was haranguing fo haughtily, and deciding, fo 
remifsly on the feveral enterprizes of Philip : in truth, befides 
the indolent and lafcivious temper of the times, much concurred 
to flatter or to argue the Athenians into an idlencfs of oppoiition^ 
that bore almoft the mien of neutrality. 

Aristodemus and Neoptolemus fent to pry into the real de- 
figns of Philip, were received with the mod generous affability, and 
returned to plead the caufe of their benefadtor: thefe men belonged, 
to the theatre, but the reader muft not fuppofe, that this their 
profeflion any ways affedtcd the dignity of their miflion, or au- 
thority of their report ; Livy fpeaking of the public merits of the 
Dcmoft. orat. adlor Arifto, fays " nee ars^ quia nihil tale apud Gracos pu^ 
Bit, riji M. ** dori ejij ea deformabat ;" two likewife of the moft noble of the 
<«ir^ n«?. citizens, Phrynon, and Ctefiphon, having vifited the court of 
Pella on their own private concerns, came from Maccdon with 
much proof of the munificence, and of courfe with many tales of 
pint.vit. Pho- the juftice and goodnefs of the king i and Phocion at the head of 
the moft virtuous and independant party of the ftate, deemed it 
in this degenerate age moft expedient to temporize, and not to.ex« 
pofe his country to a conteft, which the corruption and vices of 
its conftituents rendered it moft inadequate to. When we arc told 
^^0^.1% that fixty of the prime [175] citizens (like Boccacio's mirthful 
^" ^'^* fcceffion from the plague of Florence) had totally withdrawn 

from the affembly of the commonwealth, and had formed a fb- 
ciety of wit and merriment, the chief rule of which was never to 
think of what concerned the ftate ;— when we are told that fuch 
inft^ L.T' ^^ affociation wasj — was known^ and was permitted^ we muft agree 
^- *5- with Phocion and other good and free citizens, that to be fo by 

fufferance was their beft, and indeed only hope : they ufed the 
pi.t.vii.Fho. ^^^ ^^^rtk to conciliate Philip, as Philip to deceive them; in 
this very momentous crifis they ftill had an eye to the confirma- 
tion 
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tion of peace, and when the more fpirited, or lefs confiderate 
patriots were bellowing for war, they pleaded for temporizing 
mcafures; they reprobated thefe too great flicklers for old virtues, 
and old manners perhaps with reafon ; Cicero was right when 
he faid of Cato ** nocet inter diim reipublicay dicens, tanquam in Pla^ Ep.^ad^attic. 
ionisYLo'hirsicf.f non tanquam in Romuli fcecej fententiam'' This mo- 
derate party once again prevailed with the affembly to poftpone l!°i6. ' 
all hoftile preparations, and to depute a more refpedlable embafly 
of ten of the principal men of the ftate, to demand a categoricat 
anfwer from Philip, and to get a clear view into his defigns, and 
into the ilrength of his kingdom : what is wiflied, is readily be- 
lieved ; and Philip defirous of not embroiling himfelf too pre- 
maturely with a republic, yet moft populous and wealthy, took 
advantage of their dcfires of [176] peace, to deceive the people 
into a fecurity of it, by the moft fpecious language and moft in- 
gratiating behaviour to their ambafladors : thefe ten men were 
of the beft families, or otherwife of the firft repute in Athens, 
all of much afcendancy, and all of different characters ; — for the 
courteous, he had affability 3 for the proud, honourable atten- omiones 
tion ; money for the avaricious, and liberality for all ; — another, et'^ftrhVnis, 
and another embafTy fucceeded, from which the delegates re- ^7,^«X 
turned, or deceived themfelves, or to deceive their countrymen, 
and to accufe and bicker with one another. 

These miniftries, during which fomething like a peace was juftin. l. i. 
botched up, ferved but to give Philip time to proceed on his 
great deiign, and to feed the flames of diffention and animofity 
which long had wafted the ftrength of Athens : however the pro- 
tracted ncgociation diverted, or the final compad: reftriCted the 
meafures of the republic, they were no bar to the progrefs of its 
infidious enemy : having liftened to the folicitation of the The- 

bans, having joined forces with them on the confines of Phocis, piodor.sic. 
. i». 16, § 31 . 

obliged its inhabitants to a difcrctionary furrender, mafTacred or Paufon. iu 

f enflaved 
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cnflaved the people, burnt or difmantled the towns, and having 

in reward for thefe fervices under the Amphydtionic banner 

gained a feat in its councils, Philip was preparing to turn all 

thefe events to account, and on this footing-place to fix the ma- 

ifocnt. cp. ad chine that was to (hake the univerfe, to maftcr Greece, and with 
Phijipp. 

Greece to conquer Alia ! 

oiat.^,^, Demosthenes now once again attempted to awaken his fel- 

*^'''^' low-citizens to an apprehenfion of the fchemes of Philip; and 

Athens fent forth her army of mercenaries, and fcnt forth her 

^ , minifters too to the different ftates of Greece : but the Locrians 

Demoft. Ortt. 

\ri^ xTi<n. now falling under fimilar imputation as heretofore the Phociana, 
etiim JEc. the Greeks, as if rivals for fervitudc, with the fame heat they had 
^"""* been emulous of empire, engaged Philip to fet forth at the head 

of the Amphydbionic army to chaftife the delinquents : thus 
thefe exertions of Athens as late were fruitlefs, for Philip now 
sirabo.L.9. by invitation marched into Greece, and with great (how of ve- 
neration and piety accepted the command, whilft favouring ora- 
peTOfbOrat. ^j^g d^jiy proceeded from the venal tripod, as texts for each 
f'"''. traiterous demagogue to defcant on, and blind the eafy fuperfti- 

tious citizens : too foon and mofl: fatally they were undeceived^ 
when Philip at the head of a mighty army, inftead of employing 
it to the religious purpofe for which he had been permitted^ 
Diod. Sic. without oppofition, to penetrate thus fai^ fuddenly turned, fur- 
prut.vit. prized, fortified, and garrifoncd Elatea, a city lying between^ 
and commanding, the territories, on one fide of Thebes, on the 
other of Athens. Neceflity now held the place of virtue ; the 
people were for a moment frightened out of their vices and in* 
dolencc, and haftily pafled a decree, that teemed with the fpirit 
of their ancient vigour and conftitution : a manifefto was ex- 
pedited to the chief fhites of Greece ; and a chofen embafly, in 
which Demofthenes took a part, was fent to plead their common 
caufc with Thebes ; in vain Philip employed every artifice to 
6 prevent 
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prevent the union of thefe ftates 5 the allied armies of the The- chap; 
bans and the Athenians joined to. defend the liberties of their ^» 
common country. ' 

The battle of Chaeronea [177] quickly decided the conteft; pa„ftninAtfl 
and Greece, whofe age of hcroifoi hath been the favourite of M«- ^ ^ 
poetry, whofe mature and patriotic; vigour exerted agaiaft the 
Perfian was the ornament of eloquence, whofe ftruggles in, and 
convalefcence from, tnteftine commotion^ have been the pride 
of hiftory,— lofing its fpirit, its freedom^ and its policy, was 
funk beneath the arms or intrigues of an ambitious king, and 
left indebted for its every privilege to his good-will and f^lf• 
ferance^ 
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CHAP., CHAP* XL 

XI. 

OF DEMAGOGUES OF DEMOSTHENES— PARALLEL OP THB 

ELOQJJENCE OF DEMOSTHENES AND OP CICERO. 

IT may generally be faid [178] of every ftate, that its decline 
from liberty and power, is the immediate confequence of a 
change of that condu£t which eftabli(hed its freedom, and which 
^raifed it to dominion. 

The vigour of a patriotic government, fucceeded by the tem- 
porizing policy of a felfifti adminiftration ; the fpirit of a vir- 
tuous and united people, yielding to the purfuit of partial and 
divided interefts ; good laws exchanged for bad ; a difregard of 
all laws fubftituted for univerfal obedience, and (in a word) pri- 
vate views fubftituted for public views, account readily for a 
reverfe of fortunes, in a degree proportionate to each revolution 
of morals and of inftitution. 

To mark out the progrefs of corruption as to manners, and as 
to the conduct of public affairs, and to note the concomitant 
fymptoms of decline afFe<fting the conftitution of the common- 
wealth, and its force and its empire, hath been the fcopc of this 
work ', yet it hath moreover fuited the purpofe of political en- 
quiry, at particular and important epochs, from thefe general 
topics, to fift out the detail that more immediately applies to the 
event in hand, to forego awhile the broader mafs of fubjedt, and 
call the attention exclufively to fuch part, as feems more efpe- 
cially in contail with fome point in queftion. 

The 
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The fubjeft of demagogues is no inapplicable appendix to 
the fuccefles of Philip ; nor is it partial, or uninterefting : how 
many free ftates befides that of Athens, how many glorying in 
the ftrength of opulence, of people, of navy, and of empire, have 
been betrayed by popular leaders, and have loft the benefit of 
each refource, diffipated in peculation, divided through faiftioHt 
loft through prefumption, and furrendered through treafons !— 
How many free ftates (hall be added to the example, and evince 
the incompetency of political leflbns, to obviate the evils arif- 
ing from an influence which nature hath implanted and made 
fupreme, — the influence of ftronger minds over weaker minds! 
Happy is the age and country, when fuch pre-eminence is un- 
der the felf^controul which virtue and moderation can alone 
impofe ! 

Says Arlftotle, *' moft [179] of the ancient defpots or kings Ariftot.poi. 
*' became fuch from demagogues ; the caufe that this occurred * ^' ' ^* 
" fo often then, and fo rarely now, is, that of old the popular 
'* and the military leader were one, and depended not on oratory 
** but arms; now oratory being in vogue, mere orators are our 
** demagogues, and from incapacity for war attempt not open 
** ufurpation."— Many gradations in the charadter of dema- 
gogue fill up the interval from that diftant aera, when fimple at- 
tack and defence conftituted the whole fyftem of external po- 
licy, and when accordingly the people's deference was paid alone 
to thofe pofTefred of acutenefs and valour in the field of battle, 
down to the age of ftate-intrigue and of eloquence which Arif- 
totle alludes to. 

The love of patronage and of pre-heminence ever have in- 
cited, and ever will incite men to feek political confequence and 
authority i and both the means of acquiring, and the mode of 
exercifing power, are ever adapted to the proportion of virtue and 

N n underftand- 
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undcrftanding in thofc who arc to beftow or to confirm it : the 
qualities of a governor mold cafily to the fyftem of government^ 
and to the temper of the governed ; and thefe prototypes generally 
may be eftimated by the practices and condudt they have given rife 
to, in the dififereat times, and in the different claifes of popular 
favourites and minifters : it is a misfortune to humanity, that the 
exceptions to this analogy of qualities in the ele^ and in the elect- 
ed, are little favourable to the fide of public virtue ; a good man 
elevated by a vicious people, at periods when a fenie of exigency 
or diftreis bath fuperfeded ordinary partialities, hath rarely re- 
tained his power for any time, befet as he is on all fides, by the 
artifice and calumnies of thofe, who better know how to awaken 
and attach the prejudices of a depraved nation : but a bad man,, 
having gained the place of authority through deceptions- praAifed 
on good and cafy men, may long remain in offtce through the 
lame arts as placed him there ; and what is worfl,. in the per- 
vid. Dcdica. manency of power, ** may attaiji that fecurity by corrupting the 
EflSyonPar- ** pcoplc, which he hath forfeited by difhonouring the govern- 
♦* ment :'* his work is thus doubly ne&rious, whilfl he poifcns 
the remedy to the very ills and a£9i£tioQ6 he has been the oc-- 
cafion of; and it remains a doubtful portion, if the means of 
fupporting the worfe man, or of deprefling the better charadier^ 
are the more ruinous to a free country .^ 

A SHORT review of popular favouritifm in Athens will give 
force to thefe reflections^ and will properly too attach with the 
orevious obfervation of Ariflotlc» 

On the demife of the Pififlratid®, aiad eftablifhmeni of the 
commonwealth of Solon,, the equality as likewife the pretenfions 
of men were too general to admit of much deference towards any 
individual citizen from the flate at large : the conduft of Clif- 
thcncs at honnte, and of Miltiadcs in the Cherfonefe and in Ionia> 

as 
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a$ well as at Marathon, icem adapted to conciliate a people ena- 
moured of liberties newly recovered from domeftic ufarpation; 
and bravely fuftained againft a foreign enemy : yet Clifthenes was 
banifhed by the popular judicature himfelf had eftabliihed, and 
Miltiades was condemned to a fine, and both rather from ap- 
prehenfions of undue afcendancy, than from the idea of guilt: 
under fimilar impreflions, the people were niggard of honours 
and reward; ** fays iEfchines [180], let Demofthenes (how if 
^* any decree is extant by which iiich men as Miltiades and 
** Themiftocles were honoured with a chaplet; he cannot ; were i^fchin. orjit, 

. - contra Clcfi- 

^* the people then ungrateful to merit r no : but they were too phonu 
** elate with the general fentiment of confcious virtue, to admit 
** of fuch diftindions to that oi any one."' 

The genuine fimplicity of republican virtue, and of the cont^ 
ftitution of the commonwealth, gave way to the demagogues who 
followed. 

The people from the courfe of the fecond Periian war had dc« 
rived or afTumed pretenfions to greater equality within the ilate 1 
their rivalfhip with Sparta had broken out from the emulation, 
and from the enmities which occurred from a clalhing of the ge-- 
neral, and of the feparate intercfts in the common caufej and 
the views of conqueft followed quickly on the command with 
which the confederate Greeks had vefted the Athenian General 
foon after the battle of Plataa: the fuitors for public favour 
coincided with the humour of the day, — they availed themfelves 
of each circumilance to conciliate the a(rembly, and molded 
their practice to the contingency of afF^jirs, and to the views 
of the people :— Cimon extended their empire of the feas i The- 
miftocles fortified their city in defpight of Sparta ; and Arif- 
tides moved the decree for new rights and privileges to the com- 
monalty : thus ambitious and artful. policy as to foreign powers, 

N n 2 and 
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and the turbulcncy of democratic freedom within the pale of the 
republic, originated in, or were ftrengthened by the coincidence 
of qualities and of entcrprize on the part of particular men, with 
the temper of the times, and with the revolution of flate. 

Yet hitherto, if I may £o exprefs it, the people belonged not 
to the demagogues, but the demagogues to the people : they 
were fervants chofen with nice difcrimination of merit, but when 
prefuming too far on that i^erit, were difmiffcd the fervice from 
a fenfe of the dangers of influence, a fenfe of union fuperiour to 
to all diftindtions, and a feeling for the public weal above all pri« 
vate coniiderations. 

The eflfed: of conquefts was the loon introducing private con* 
fiderations founded in the difl:in(5tions of poverty and wealthy 
rcfulting from the various fortunes of war ; the effedl of admit- 
ting the people to a greater fhare in the government, at the fame 
crifis militated the influence of this wealth; the poverty and 
power of the people for a time reiifted, at lead the grafting 
thereon political diftindtions, and the ftate was divided, into a 
party for the commonwealth, and partizans of the noble and 
opulent : the commonwealth's men gained the vidlory ; the caufe 
of the ariftocracy was loA in the bani(hment of Thucydidcs^ 
and the people feated their demagogue Pericles at the helm of go- 
vernment. Apprehenfive of the machinations of thofe in oppo-» 
iition to him, Pericles inflituted the retaining popular partizans^ 
and had his Ephialtes and other fubordinate demagogues to fuf« 
tain the cry of liberty and independancy, till through the vices^ 
and corruption fown during his long adminiftration, the fubjcA 
fell into difrepute, and he no longer found it neceifary to ha- 
rangue, on patriotifm and public rights ; or even to convene an 
aflembly of the people, but ruled without them. Another Pe- 
ricles would have been a fuccefTor^ immediately fatal to the coo- 

flitution 
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ftitution of Athens : the efFedt of his miniflry was the fitting out ' chap. 
new candidates for power, introducing new means of acquiring ^^^ 
it, and preparing the people for admitting it. The manage- 
ment and eloquence of Pericles begat an hundred intriguers and 
an hundred orators, who tutored by him in the fchool of poli- 
tical altercation, (for the powers of attack ever produce thofe of 
defence) ftarted up on his demife to plead for influence in the 
ftate, and pradice on their own account the policy and lan- 
guage, they had heretofore ufed in fubferviency to, or in oppo- 
fition of, the power of Pericles : the vulgar Cleon and the ac- 
complifhed Alcibiades had fucceflively the ear of the aflfembly, 
broken into an hundred parties by its hundred orators ;— and from 
this growth and prevalence of oratory we may date the fludtua- 
tion of power and meafures, which weakened the government, 
and facilitated the conqucfts of Lyfander. 

From the intrigues of thofe who fucceeded to Pericles a cir- 
cumftance accrued, which not only had an immediate effect on the 
adminiftration of thofe times, but which feemed calculated to per- 
petuate the evils of diflention, of undue influence, and all others 
which political altercation and the ambition of individuals might 
(if not reftrained) be fuppofed to create, in a popular government, 
fuch as was that of Athens. Nicias and Alcibiades however dif- 
fentient in other refpeds, joined their interefts and parties to PKit. vic. 
preclude the oftracifm falling, as might happen, on either; and *^ " 
further to divert the popular diflatisfadtions ariling from the ca- 
lamities of the times, employed their refpedlive partizans to pro- 
cure that honourable exile to be adjudged to one Hyperbolus ; 
a man of the loweft extraction and of manners and character fo -^-i»an.L. i». 

c. 4.^* 
conformable, that his name was even proverbial for meannefs and Schoi. ad 

infamy : the influence of thefe great men eflfedted their purpofc ; l. %%. p. 53», 

but the oftracifm thenceforward was confidered as difgraced and Arift.Comad. 

polluted J and the people, in difguft at. having been induced to ^*"*-^^»^- 

employ 
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employ it to fuch purpofe, for ever rejcdtcd iti furlher ufe 1 Plur 
tarch fays, " aboliflicd it/'— but had fuch decree ever ptfflfed, it 
vvas too cffcntial an alteration in the conftitution, not to have 
been noticed by the orators, and hiftorians too t thus iWis thi« 
admirable inftitution loft ; thus was the great reftraint on am- 
bition, on intrigue, on fa<ftion, for ever gone j and thus were 
future demagogues to be in the full right and poffcffion of every 
means of competition, however dangerous to the conftitiition of 
ftate; — thus were diflention and altercation to have no tormina* 
tion, 'till that of the very liberties of the republic ; and thUs 
were the demagogues under the influence of -^bilip empowered 
fearlefsly to undermine thofe liberties ! 



Demoft. Orat. 
Tub. fin. 



Plut. V'lU 
Phocion. 



On the reftoration of the commonwealth, military men were 
chiefly looked to, by a people who had their empire to recover, 
as well as their liberties to maintain : Thrafybulus, Conon, Ti- 
motheus, Chabrias, and Iphicrates were mere generals, unlefs 
from a paflTage of Demofthenes, Timotheus may be prefumed to 
have been an orator ; that Chares was an orator as well as general, 
we have the authority of Plutarch for, and in the ibciftl war, 
it has been obferved that Chares had the influence to difgrace 
both Timotheus and Iphicrates, Thus quickly, when the fears 
of men fubflded, eloquence regained its afcendancy : that it 
ihould do fo, is eafy to account for ; to argue with men, flatters 
their underftandings ; to footh, befpeaks their power ; to explain 
and to account for things, intimates a rcfponfibility to them ; 
and the choice of fubjedt lays a thoufand more roads open Co 
the vanities and to the felf-gratifications of the audience : to 
this, it (hould be added that the fpeaker is ordinarily of fupe- 
rior abilities, and that in debating to the judgment of a popular 
afl^embly, the moft captivating adulation hath eflfea, that of 
placing the abilities of the hearers in competition with, or 
even above, thofe of the admired fpeaker : it was hence that Livy 
5 ^^ 
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had occafion to fay, nee tmquhm ibi defunt Ungues prompts ad c h a ?• 
plebem €(mcttandam^ quod genus in omnibus liberis civitatibus turn ^^' 
pracipui Atbenis^ ubi oratio plurimiim pallet, favore mulfitudinis ^ j^.^.. j^.^ 
oHtur. Whether the mifchiefs or the benefits arifing from po- l* 31. 
pular harangues have been the mofl frequent, complicate the 
queAion of ufe and abufe of eloquence with the circun)ftances, 
and with the charadteriftics of the people it is addrefled too ; 
and confidering it in this general view, I venture to alfert, 
that centuple evils, for a tingle public advantage, have enfued 
declamations addreiTed to a popular audience. 

In times of private and of public virtue (which I think no 
ways feparable) plain language is fuited to plain truths, and to 
propofe and elucidate a fair and open plan of adminiftratiooy re« 
quires few woirds to make it acceptable to thofe, who have no 
views but to the common welfare : how far in times of general 
corruption, the eloquence of a good man may fucceed in recom- 
mending juft and honourable meafures to a vicious people needs 
little inveftigation ; Cato (as appears from a letter of Cicero) 
was wont to fpeak a whole day, and to little purpofe; and 
even the Philippics of Cicero effeded tts little in fcece Ro^ 
muli, as thofe of Demollhenes in face Solonis. The great Roman 
allows antequam deleSlata eji Athenienjium civitas hdc laude di^ cioer.ia 
cendi, multa jam memorabilia, et in domefiicis et in bellicis rebus ef-- 
fear at : I will add to the obfervation, that after the charms of 
oratory had their full force, the Athenians effedted nothing great 
or praifc-worthy, within their own republic, or in refpeft to 
foreign powers, 

r 

It reoiains to explain that popular eloquence is the fource of 
the greateft evils : it is in itfelf an art that never hath reached 
perfedtion, but when other elegant arts, with their luxuries and 
with their vices, have paved the way for a tafte adapted to its 
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refinements ; it is tAen the proper fervant of intrigue and of cor- 
ruption, for it is fuited to varnifh over crimes, to obfcure or to , 
pervert the conduct of virtuous opponents, to fubftitute per- 
fuafion for conviction, and gloffing over private views with a 
falfe colour of public interefts, to make men lofe fight of the 
way back from their ftatc of depravity and ruin, 

BoL IN o BROKE in his letter on patriotifm hath obferved, that 
Demofthenes was a flatefman, and that an orator muft necefilarily 
be fo : I fliould fcarcely have thought it neceflfary to enforce the 
pofition, had not the elegant and learned writer of the life of 
Philip ftept forward to controvert the allegation : I think Boling- 
broke had read very little of Demofthenes, and fludied as little the 
hiftory of thofe times, when he adduced the inftance of his The- 
ban embafiy ; he thereby gave an advantage of criticifm to his 
learned opponent : but as to fadt, in a ftate fo converfimt with 
public bufinefs as that of Athens (the authority of Photius^ and 
iAe a£fion, and aSlion^ and aSiion of Demofthenes apart) the ora- 
tor mufl have had matter as well as manner ; he muft have had 
political knowledge as well as words; but it were puerile to 
dwell on the refutation of a contrary tenet, whilft the orations of 
Demofthenes are before us !— is there a fadt in the hiftory of thofi) 
times that efcapes him, or, that bath not fupplied autbmties for 
the life of Philip? Is thefe a deduftion from thofe fy&A that 
doth not denote his knowledge of bufinefs, and political acute-* 
nefs ? doth not each fpeech teem with reference to the laws of 
his country, to public letters, to embafiies, and other docu- 
ments of ftate ? doth not every oration ftand in example (as Bo- 
lingbroke adduced it) againft the frivolous pretenfions of thofe^ 
who feek to be public Jpeakers, wit bout tbe knowledge of public 
bufinefs? 

Thji 
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The opponents of Demofthenes had not the full powers of his 
eloquence, but they blended their Eloquence with the proper 
coadjutors, intrigue and corruption, and with thefe afliftants 
traverfed his patriotic defigns. 

As eloquence is fuited to the covering or protefting crimes, 
fo is it friendly to a connection with them ; fophiftry may ex- 
plain away too nice diftindlions of virtue and vice, or may with 
fuccefs turn to ridicule cynic morality ^ or, in an age and country 
wherein wealth and vanity have any concern, may furely, at leaft, 
make bribery palatable by liberal expreffions, and by the mode of 
giving, and by the words with which the gift is accompanied : 
he is a poor mafter of fubornation in a public caufe, who knows 
not how to find largefTes for the virtuous even, who are vain, as 
well as for the minions of avarice : — Philip during a converfa- Diodor. sic. 
tion at table gave Satyrus two female flaves, whom that Athe* ^' *^* 
nian had mentioned in terms of commiferation, as expofed from 
their beauty to the brutality of a mafter, and to the lofs of vir- 
tue and liberal fentiments their education had implanted ; Sa- 
tyrus received the prefent, honourably endowed the virgins in 
marriage, and was ever after a friend to Philip, 

Gold indeed was the ordinary medium of the king's folicita- 
tions : — on the height of the walls of Amphipolis being remarked, 
[181] ** Gold (faid he) I think might be thrown over them;'' Diod.r.sic, 

•and with gold he fupplied his Athenian opponents to Demof- ^54- 
thcnes, ** yet (fays Diodorus) never degrading thofe who re- j^j^^ 
*• ceived his pay, but ever terming them his dear friends and 
** intimates, thus affixing honour to corruption, and obliterat- 
" ing all diftindtions among men :" i^fchines, Philocrates, and 
others doubtlcfsly made good ufe of the means, which Philip 
fupplied them with, and taught others to Philippize as well as 

:4;he oracle; but even independant of thefe means, perhaps their 

O o very 
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very inferiority to Dcmoflhenes in fome refpeds was an addi- 
tional caufe of their fuccefa with the people : the cxpanfive and 
intuitive genius of the great heaven-born ftatefnian is only i(i . 
difficult times, and not often in any times, permitted to exert it$ * 
pretenfions to rule and influence : his capacity is more commonly 
the objed of admiration than of confidence ; and his want of 
attention to the little concerns which engage ordinary minds, is 
not readily excufed by the generality who would give confequcoce 
to the objeds of their own pride and occupation : on the other 
hand, temporizing politicians fuit a popular afl«mbly become 
ielfiih, fickle, and indolent, and on each confideration of ft^te 
buflneis weighing immediate eafe and gratification, againft pub- 
lic interefts, and the dangers of enterprise : thefe men pleafe 
them by not feeming to involve them in any affairs of imminent 
crifis i they reflridt policy to the bufinefs of the day j they buiUe 
and hurry in the courfe of men and things as they pafs in view, and 
adapt their condud, and fhift and vary as the fcene changes before 
them s this defcription of men pares negotio neque fupra^ as Ta- 
citus calls them, for the mofl part, work themfelves into the 
high offices of government, and in preference to greater charac- 
ters are admitted and even chofen i their abilities are known and 
underftood ; their converfation is adapted to the occafion and to 
the perfon ; they have afiiduity, and they have method ; and the 
general voice for the promotion of thefe politicians in detail^ 
calls them, men of bufinefs. Such, for the moft part, were the 
^ opponents [182] of Demoflhenes, and having too Philip's gold- 

mines of Crenidae at their difpofal, no doubt they had faperior 
influence in an affembly fo conflituted as was that of Athens : 
B«moft.Ortu ^^ Philocratcs, •• O Athenians, Demoflhenes drinks water^ 
wfir^itai. «< and I drink wine ; is there any wonder that we are on different 
'* fides of the queflion ?*' general laughter and applaufe enfued^ 
and Demoflhenes could not on that day get a hearing [i8j] : this 
6 ^gregius 
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fgregius compotor was the great friead of Philip ; Pemades ano- 

ther of his friends kept an excellent table; iEfchines, of the fame 

party, was a man of bufinefs i and in other refpeds too feems to 

have been fuited to the ingratiating himfelf with all defcriptions 

of men, for he had not only the populace, but Eubulus too and ^^chinii. 

Phocion with him, in the great conteft with Demofthenes on «ri^»«r«f«ir4ir. 

the fubjed: of their embaffies. "*^' 

Such were the engines of Philip, fuch were the materials 
fuited to the inftruments ; fuch were the orators who undertook 
the eafy tafk, of perfuading the ina<3:ive, that adlivity was ufe- 
lefs ; the timid, that war was unneceflary ; and the felfifh, that 
the public interefts were in no danger, and required no afliftancc : «*<**0'*ti 
and to Demoflhenes they obje£i:ed^ that he was a mere man of words ; 
that he traduced the people, when he attacked the men of their 
choice I that his very difintereftednefs was pradlifed to deceive ; 
that he meant to ruin them, by embroiling them with their ge- 
nerous and good ally ; and that the people fhould never truft him 
in any cafe, for that on the embafly to Pella, he would not affo*- 
ciate with the minifters themfelves confided in, and that bt 
drank water. 

Thus even the follies and vices qf the people were a very 
plea to them againfl; the preteniions of a wife and virtuous 
minifler. 

Having in a previous chapter lightly touched a compara* 
tive fketch of the Greek and Roman hiilorians, I (ball now briefly 
concenter the claims to eloquence in a comparifon of DemofUie- 
nes and Cicero, and at the fame time (helter myfelf from the 
imputation of prefumption under the parallels of Longinus and 
Quinftilian, and the Elogium of Dionyfius, 

O o 2 Coropari- 
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Comparlfon of Demollhenes and Cicero, fy a Greek. 

Jjr?cr,X ■ ** whofe force cannot be better [184] compared than to 

" the ocean rolling before a ftorm ! the eloquence of Deniofthcnes 
** o'erwarmed with paflion, not pnly is heated, but boils, as i* 
^* were, with the flame ; nor is the eloquence of the other def- 
" titute of force, whilft aflfuredly it is fraught with dignity and 
*^ fplendor ^ though, I think, no ways animated with the fame 
'• glow of feelings, or the fame ardour of language : irr my 
** opinion (if, my Terentianus, we Greeks may be permitted 
•* an opinion touching a Latin orator) there is no great diftinc<- 
** tion of eloquence between Cicero and Dcmofthenes, excepting 
in the point abovementioned : Demofthenes is more poignant^ 
lofty, and compreflfed in ftile ; Cicero more difFufe : our 
Greek, with that flrength, brightnefs, and velocity,, enflames 
whatever he touches on, that he (hould be compared to the 
tempcft, which hurries all before it, or to- the lightening^ 
•* which ftrikes at the moment : Cicero's oratory (hoots not 
•^ forth fo impetuoufly, but as a lambent flame, plays round 
•• its fubjedty and with the copious matter feeds itfelf, as it 
** winds over the foil, till its fuel is exhaufted, audits force is 
" fpent even to fatiety : yourfelf, Terentianus will better judge^ 
** but I muft further obfcrve, that the feafon of the Demofthenic 
^* ftile, foaring, bold, and impaflioned, is when the hearer is 
** to be carried away> and hurried into the fentimcnts of the 
*' fpeaker 5 and that the proper occafion of the diflfufive rhetoric,. 
** is, when it is ncceffary to calm, or to fbften the feelings of 
•^ the audience," 

««ifiaii. inft. Comparifon of Cicero and Demofthenes, by a Latini 

f)rat. Iri ID. 

' ^' ■ ^* Our orators have raifcd the Latin eloquence to arivaU' 

*• fliip with that of the Greeks ; for I will boldly oppofe Cicero 

to 
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'• to the mofl: renowned of their nation : nor am I unaware of 
^* the many adverfaries I am exciting, nor to what ftridtures I 
** expofe myfelf by the affertion ; and more efpccially, as \feem 
'* to deviate from the path I had propofed taking, exprefsly to 
" feek this trial with DemoiHienes ; but this matters not, when 
** I allow that the works of Demofthenes fhould firft be read, 
" or rather gotten by heart : the excellencies of either, I think, 
*' are equal as to political knowledge, ftrength of argument, 
** method of arrangement, and as to all other points that come 
** under the heads of invention and reafoning : in eloquence they 
** differ ; that of the one, is more compreffed ; that of the other, 
** more copious ; the one is more pointedly, the other more fully, 
** conclufive ; the one is ever keen and forcible ; the other fome- 
** time keen yet always with dignity ; from the one, nothing 
** could be taken; to the other, nothing could be added; more 
** art is in the one, more nature in the other ; in the witty and 
*^ in the tender (which moft affedt the tafte and feelings of men) 
** we have the better of the comparifon ; perhaps the ufages of 
" his commonwealth precluded fuch fort of appeals ; and on the 
*' other hand, much that the Athenians admired, might not 
** have been deemed admiflible before a Roman audience : as to 
** their epiftles, there is no comparifon ; and many of either are 
** extant, for us to decide on their refpedlive merits : we muft 
** yield fomething however, under confideration that Demofthe- 
** nes was the elder, and that Cicero became great, as he was, 
•* from the ftudy of his predeceffor. To me it feems that Marcus 
** TuUius Cicero, when he applied himfelf to a ftudy and emo- 
** lation of the Greeks, exhaufted and made his owji, all the- 
** force of Demofthenes, the exuberance of Plato, andthcele- 
** gance of Ifocrates/' 

The Roman gives the preference to the Roman, the Greek to 
tiic Greek j however artfully cither, under the femblance of im^ 

partial 
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CHAP, partial criticifm, gives no dire<5t opinion, yet fuch is the com- 
XI. parifon, and fo condudted, as to induce the reader to adopt a fa- 
^ '^ -^ vourable idea of preference to the countryman of the writer. 

I WILL humbly ftrive to mitigate the contention, and mediate 
a truce between the armies of critics, on the grounds, that 
Cicero and Demofthenes will feverally moft pleafe according 
to the temper of the reader ; whether he is of a perfuafive, or 
of a commanding fpirit ; whether of an acute mind well in- 
formed and well arranged, or of a bold and intuitive genius ; 
whether, and in what degree, a friend to public liberty ; for it 
is not enough to be learned, tie people muji be free, who can relijh 
the eloquence of Demojlhenes. 

Traitcsnar Says a Frcnch critic, ** II me femble qu*on nc fait pas aflc« 

%^cn re. cc valoir un grand motif de decider la fuperiorite de Ciceron fur 
** Demofthene ; tout eft ferre, nerveux et vehement dans Tora- 
** teur Grecque ; mais toujours egalcment auftcre et imp^tueu)t, 
** il n'eft pas exempt, avec tout fon feu, de fechereife et de mo- 
•* notonie ; il ne connoit quun genre d'Ekquence^** 

This decifion hath no weight, though abetted by a whole 
tribe of academicians, nor will have weight with the reader, 
when it is fhown, that the moft judicious, intelligent, and 
acute of ancient critics, attributes thofe very beauties of divcrfity 
and novelty to Demofthenes, which the modern fwitb many a/fo" 
dates of higher reputation) fo peremptorily denies him. Says 
DionyCHaii- Dionyfius [185], ** Dcmofthencs having collefted his political 
^iwIuVaij^o. '* knowledge from various fources, and having ever before him 
€< ^j^g works and examples of the moft eminent in the line he 
** aflumed, did not deign to make any one man, or any one cha- 
•* ra<fler^ the fcope of his ftudies and emulation; deeming each 
** to be imperfed in the whole, or even in the parts of oratory ; 

. ** he 
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** he called from each only what was moft able and excellent, c h a p« 

'* and therefrom made himfelf mailer of one (imple and perfect ^ci. 

** eloquence; iniperious, yet pliant; redundant, yet forcible; 

** novel, yet familiar; various, yet accurate; fententious, yet 

** agreeable; ftretched to thd ftton|eft derve of argument, 

** yet occafionally relaxing, in relief of the audience ; captivate 

'^ ing the rtry ev id Which it thuhdetdd reproach ; mottil, ytt 

*^ imp^fllofted i diffcfiflg nought from that Proteus, whom an- 

** cient poets reprefent, as putting 6n and dl^al pleasure every 

** form and femblancc; whether he was a god or daemon fafci- 

*' nating the eyes of tacn, or whether wifdom peribnified, he 

^< bewildered with varied eloquence the diverfely affe(^ed au* 

^< dience ; but the latter was the probable cafe ; and fuch was 

'^ Demofthenes ; and the character I would give of his eloquence, 

** is not that it took in parts, but that it embraced .the whole/* 

I AG RES with Dionyiius, and venture to beAow the palm of 
•ratory on the Greek, as I did that of hiftory on the Latins. 



C H A ?• 
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CRAP. CHAP. xn. 

XII. 

'consequences of the battle of charonea— finally, 
the surrender of the commonwealth to antipatbr 
—and subversion of the republic of athens. 



PluLVit. 
Demoftk. 



A FUNERAL oration in honour of thofc flain at the battle 
of Chaeronea was fpoken by Demofthencs ; the authen- 
woml^aVu- 'ic^*y of the declamation extant hath been difputed by the fcho- 
^^n^^^oyi^i liaft, as not being replete with that fublime eloquence which 
charadterifes his other fpeeches ; but furely on fuch an occaiion, 
even Demofthencs might be allowed to fail ; all his views had 
been fruftrated; every refource of force and policy exhaufted i 
Philip, it was not fafe to irritate ; the Athenians it were cruel 
to deprefs ; and the two fources of inveftive and fympathy were 
thus diverted from the particular field of genius, they were the 
beft fuited to enrich : every circumftance was delicately to be 
conducted between the power on one fide, and the miferies on 
the other ; and might not the fpeaker too, be fuppofed embar- 
rafled with fo touching, fo diftrefsful a fubjedt ! to the declama- 
TLucyd,L. J. tion of Pericles every Athenian pulfe beat full and high ; to re- 
peat the honours of the dead, brought no fhame on the living, 
their lofs, no ruin on the republic ; and the orator had vidtory 
for his theme, and the vidtorious for his audience ! Is no allow- 
ance to be made for the difference of the times, or for the feel- 
ings of a fpeaker, who was to ftand up and deliver to a hopelefs 
circle, the funeral oration of their fuccefslefs friends, of their 
liberties, of their country ! 

It 
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It hath not been unufual to clofe the hiftory of Greece at chap. 
this period: had I undertaken to trace the general hiftory of xii. 

Greece, I fhould confider myfelf as now approaching to an in- ^j^ ^iv. et 

terefting part of my work; I fhould look with a curious eye into ^^^y^- "**• 

the tranfaftions and conftitution of the Achaean league ; I fhould strabo.' 

bufy myfelf with the iEtolians ; I fhould pry into the various vS A^aJ'' 

declenfion of each republic, and build walls to Lacedaemon [ 1 861 : J«ft»n. l. .4., 

* L J &ftq. &c. 

even the fingle ftate of Athens I cannot fo readily quit with the 
fimple afTertion, ** that the liberties of Greece pcrifhed at the 
•• field of Chaeronea/' 

Philip neither meddled with the conftitution of government, juftin. L.9. 
nor impofed tribute, nor exercifed other immediate marks of fo- ^'*' 
vereignty over the Athenians ; further, he gave them up the 
bodies of thofe killed in battle, and difmifTed the prifoners he 
had taken from them : they felt, however, that their liberties 
cxifted but from fufferance, and that their power was no more ; 
ihame and refentment were vented in mutual accufation: De- 
mofUienes flattered his countrymen by laying the defeat at Chas- Dtmofth. 
ronea, chiefly to the account of Theban cowardice ; and what ^^* "'*^^* 
remained, the people fhifted from themfelves, and laid to the 
account of their own General : the noble addrefs of thanks from l»v»'» ^id. 

L. »2. 

the Roman fenate to the unfortunate Varro returning from 
Cznnx,'^qubd de republicd non de/perajfet^ was a contraft to the 
condudt of the affembly, as the affembly was a contraft to that 
fenate : faid the orator Lycurgus to Lyficles (without any alle- Diod. sic. 
gation of guilt, or even of the ininuteft error in command) *' you ^' *^* ^ *** 
*' was General when five hundred Athenian citizens were flain, 
** and when two thoufand were taken prifoners, when a trophy 
'* was raifed to the difgrace of this republic, and when all 
'* Greece was fubjugated i and yet you dare to live, to behold 
•* the light of the day ; nay, to expofe yourfelf in the affembly,. 
** a living monument of the fhame and ruin of your country.'* 

P p Lyficles 
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Lyficles however did not long fo remain, but fufK^rcd death for 
the weaknefs and follies of his countrymen : he fell a iacriflce 
to the fullen paffions of popular remorfe and vengeance ; which 
recoiled and fermented within the city, reftridted from adverfion 
to the jufter objciSs of crimination,— to the condu<ft of Philip, to 
the traiterous correfpondence of their demagogues, or to their 
own general fupinenefs and corruption, which gave them up 
fucceflively to foreign intrigues, and to domeftic treafons, till the 
vigour of their government and empire were too enfeebled for a 
fair and open trial of force. Whilft Lyficles was condemned^, 
the creatures of Philip mingled fafely in the aflemblies ; can a 
ftronger proof be adduced of the political dependancy and fer- 
vitude which enfued the battle of Chaeronea ? or of the miier-- 
able refource of fadtions, thus preying on public misfortune, in: 
default of fpirit and power, to urge the charge home to public 
delinquency ? intefHne difputes touched not on any topic in 
which Philip might be concerned ; to him the Athenians 
fhowed hereafter the moft fervile attention ; at the feftival of his 
daughter's marriage fent him a crown of gold;, and their herald 
publickly announced, as in vaunt of their obfequioufnefs, ** that 
" no foe to Philip (hould find an afylum in Athens :" enough 
of thefe details of fervitude, and which too bear a mark and 
character denoting the Athenians to have been ripe for fenri-- 
tude ! 



Ibid. 

Jfocrat. Ep. 
ltd Philip. 



Philip,, to found the temper of the Greeks, and to prepare 
them for the Afiatic expedition, which he had long meditated,, 
called a meeting of their deputies to Corinth ; and Athens^ and 
every other ftate (excepting Sparta) obe3red the fummons, and in 
general council coincided with the views of Philip^ declaring 
him commander in chief of the Grecian forces « 



PttiLxr 
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Philip lived not to make advantage of his conquefts; his 
death was by fome deemed favourable to a recovery of indepen- 
dancy and power ; Demofthenes, on the news thereof, appeared ^.^ ^.^ 
in the affembly with a chaplet on his head, and exhorted the ^- '7- 
people to new ftruggles and oppofition : but the bold and vigi- Aiexand' 
lant genius of Alexander gave not this fpirit time to blaze ; he 
quickly raifed and appeared with a powerful force, and firft at- 
tacking Thebes, as an example to other cities, levelled its walls 
with the ground, and fold its people to flavery :— the Athenians Diodoms 
intimidated thereby, deputed an cmbafiy to Alexander, with fub- ^^^: 
miflive excufes for their tardinefs in congratulating him on his 
acceffion to the throne of Macedon, and to the command of 
Greece; and to fuch humiliation was their republic reduced, 
that Alexander requiring Demoflhenes, Lycurgus, and eight 
other orators who had excited the people againft his own and 
his father's ufurpations, to be delivered up to him, even the 
good Phocion advifed acquiefcence, and it was alone from the 
interceffion of Demades with Alexander, that their lives were 
fpared. Having obviated the tendency to commotion, and fub- 
dued each refraftory fpirit within Greece, Alexander convened 
another council in Corinth, and there having fettled the pro- 
portion of future, fubfidy and levies with the Greek delegates 
vying in fubmiffion and in adulation, he then went forth [187] 
at the head of his veteran army to work out undei:' Providence, 
the great revolution of the Eaftt 

During the twelve years that Alexander was purfuing his Armn.fit]^ 
victories in Afia, the fpirit of Athens was for a time fo wholly 
fubjugated, that every occafion of giving offence to that con- 
queror was cautioufly avoided : latterly indeed fome murmurs of 
difcontcnt, and fome few refraftory decrees, reached the ears of 
Alexander; but that during his life-time the people dared not 
openly to alTert their freedom, is evident from the ftory of Har- Diodor. Sic 

P p a palus : 
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palus : Harpalus entrufted with the care of the treafury at Ba«» 
bylon^ had didipated in luxury and oftentation a confiderabla 
part, and fearing the refentment thereon of Alexander on his- 
return from India, fled with the remainder to Greece, efcorting 
his fpoil with fix thoufand mercenaries : this treafure, and thefe 
troops he proflfered to the Athenians, provided they would joia 
with him in oppofition to his and their mafter ; to this efFedt 
he beflowed largefTes among the orators, and Demofthenes as 
having, with others, accepted a prefent, was fentenced to a con* 
fiderable fine : during the contefts with Philip, ^fchincs ob- 
jedted to Demofllienes,^ ** the receipt of money from the treafury 
** of Peffia;*' zndi perhaps he might have received money fronn 
Harpalus ; and the motives of his public conduct might thence 
in fome degree be vitiated : yet his public condudt was too car- 
neft, uniform, and in other refpedls difinterefted, to lightly admit 
of fuch afperfion. The tale of bribery from Perfia was never re- 
garded, and that from Harpalus being thus eagerly taken up, it 
leads us to fuppofe^ that the allegation was a mere pretext on. 
the part of the republic for a profecution, agreeable to Alezan* 
der; and the faireil: inference to be drawn from the ftory of 
Harpalus is, that Demofthenes retained a confident fpirit of op- 
pofition to the power of Macedon, and that he vras vigilant ish 
feizing every occafion of ftruggle for his country's emancipation j-* 
and a further inference to be deduced from his condemnation i$». 
** that the Athenians were afraid of the contcft, and unworthy 
•• of frec/dom/' 



JBIitn. Van 
Hift.L. X. 



During thefe times of fubjedion and tranquillity, the pur-^ 
fuits of Athens were not yet wholly ignoble : philofophy, arts^ 
and fcience, dignified the abafement of the republic ; and in its: 
decline of freedom and of empire, it more efpecially cultivated* 
the elegance and erudition, fuited to the fuftaining a (hare of 
fame and confequence of another fort : the pupil of Ariftotle* 

€ourte()i 
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courted this enlightened people, admired their purfaits and ao c h a p^ 
complifhment, and from tafte or policy encouraged •* their love xii. 
** of liberal fludies and Attic eafc*" "•'' -^ 

It is a curious circumftance, that Xerxes who had yielded ^'^^ L.34^ 
to the ftrength of the republic, from the pillage of the city, fent 
jnto Afia the ftatues of Ariftogeiton and Harmodius -, and that 
Alexander, who had maflered the republic, fent from Afia, and 
replaced thefe very ftatues of the firft affertors of that liberty,. 
he had deftroyed : this remark might feem pregnant with little 
more than conceit, did it not lead to an obfervation on the ill- 
policy of Alexander, who, furely was little confiderate of the 
peace and fecurity of his government, when he fent to Athens 
this inflammatory prefent ; being ever before their eyes a me- 
morial of their paft honours and prefent ignominy ; ever re- 
proaching them with their abjedl acquiefcence in a fervitude 
fhameful, however light, and ever with this paflive temper,, 
contrafting the fpirit of their ancient martyrs to freedom. 

The conqueror'^s ill-timed generofi^ty may be prefumed, I 
think, to have had fome fuch eflfedt ; for in the laft Book of 
Arrian, remarking a general cmbafly of the Greeks, addrefling 
Alexander as a deity^ at the fame time I remember an excep- 
tion (mentioned in the twelfth chapter of the fifth book of iElian) 
[188] with refpedt to the Athenians, who roufed from their fer- Et Athenae; 
vile complacency, fined the orator Demades for a mere propofal L^i!^?'. 25,. 
of his apotheofis ; and when the heroic king fent his mandate to- 
Greece, oridering each city to receive back its exiles, we find Diod. sic. 
Athens then toe (and almofl: fingly) difputing his good- will •''•^** 
and pleafure ; and Alexander, a fhort time before his death, had 
coUedled a mighty force (fays Juftin) a J delendas Athenas : but juftin.HKl. 
he was cut oflf in the career of vi(ftory„ and the Athenians had.^''^' ^'^' 

time 
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CHAP, time to make warlike preparations^ wherewith to difputc the £0^ 
xn. vereignty of his fucceflbrs. 

Paufan.in The vaft empire of Alexander, hereditary and acquired, being 

Diod.sic, divided among his captains, Macedon, and Greece as its ap- 
^•'7* pendant, fell to the fhare of Antipater ; who immedately pro- 

ceeded to chaftife his refraftory fubjedls of iEtolia and Athens : 
Leoflhenes chofen general of the united forces of thefe ftates, 
gained a fignal vidlory over the new ufurper, and drove him to a 
refuge, and clofcly belieged him, within the city of Lamia : this 
laft ftruggle of the Athenians vvas for a time bravely fupported ; 
though Ledfthenes had fixllen in a fkirmifti before the gates, yet 
his army was not difpirited, but ftill clofely inverted the place, 
and in a fet engagement of the cavalry, again bore the palm of 
vidory : Antipater no longer thinking himfelf fafe within the 
town, fecretly withdrew j but foon again was heard of at the head 
of the formidable fleets of Macedon : the Athenians vigoroufly 
. then prepared to beat him too from the feas, and foon they had 
a fleet of an hundred and feventy fail boldly in quefl of their 
enemy. 

Looking back a few years to the inadlive and remifs cdkiduA 
of the Athenians in regard to Philip, there appears fubjeft of 
aftonifhment in the fuddcn change from diflention and fupine 
weaknefs, to this prefent fpirit of unanimous and vigorous ex- 
ertion : to account for the viciflitude, I mufl: attribute it to the 
eflfcd of thofe times, when Alexander roved from kingdom to 
kingdom, through Afia, and left Greece to enjoy (what I fhould 
call) t6e liberal age: in the various fchools, politics were reduced to 
a fcience, and morals to a fyfl:em ; philofophy gave ftrength, and 
the polite arts gave eafe, and the general aftivity of the mind, gave 
to it vigour and fpirit : the theory of what men ought to do, was 

becoming 
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becoming difFufive, and from its novelties,, ndt yet tedious ^ and 
it had attained refinement enough to attach,, and had yet fimpli- 
city enough not to elude the attention : the Athenians proud of 
the diftindlions which accrued to them from the portico and the 
academe, gave readily and generally into the amufement and flu- 
dies Mrhich ennobled their hour of peace ; and from thefe ftudies, 
the citizens may be fuppofed to have acquired fomething like, 
what ia modern language is called, point of honour ; a fentiment 
which internally forbids the too eafy ceflion of any pi;ptenfian 
made, whether to juftice, to valour, to truth, to patriotifm, or 
(in a word) to any rare and admired quality : the Athenians cu- 
rioufly inveftigating the duties of a man and of a citizen, in fome 
degree, the pradice thereof enfued, — talking and writing of the 
fpirit of their republican conftitution, they fecmed the more 
bounden to its fupport ; a fortunate fuccefs on the outfet en- 
couraged the people to go on, and had they finally been victorious 
in the conteft, perhaps Montefquieu had been obliged to wave his 
ingenious fyftem, and recognize the exiftence (however tranfi^ 
tory) of a free and well conftituted democracy, the principle of 
which was honour. 

DioDORtrs obferves that certain wealthy citizens oppofed in ^j^ sj^^ 
the firft inftance the taking up arms under Leofthenes, and that ^•''' . 
fbme of the beft and wifcft confidered the enterprize as more fpi- Piwcion/ 
rited than prudent, to engage with the wealth and armies under the 
command of Alexander's fucceflbrs,. who^ whatever their private 
diffentions were, might be fuppofed in compadfc to guarantee 
their partition, and enforce the (iibjedlion of each province. Such, 
political anticipation was warranted by the event : Clitus dc- 
ftroyed the Athenian fleet oflf the Ifles Echinades ; and Craterus 
joining Antipater with ten thoufand of Alexander's veteran 
troops defeated too the land forces of the Greeks : -—thus finally 
Athens was reduced to furrender at difcretion, Antipater re-^ 
2. taining; 
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taining the form and (hadow of the old commonwealth^ left it 
under the controul of a praefcft and garrifon, and further to en-' 
fure a quiet pofleffion, baniftied from the city twenty-two thou- 
land inhabitants. Thefe, fays Diodorus, were only thofe who had 
not the cenfus neceflary to the cqnftituting a citizen^ according ' 
to the new regulations ; but we may be certain, I think, tha^ 
Antipater loft not the oppportunity of fecuring his government, 
by banifhing all whofe great and leading qualities might gain the 
afcendant over his innovations : it is probable that the old inti- 
macy of virtue and poverty was not broken, that the good and 
indigent went together into exile, and that to be abjedl as well as 
to be wealthy, was fome title to favour : we may therefore pro* 
nounce it glorious (and it was the laft glory of the republic) on 
fuch an occafion to have loAfo many citizens. The revolution 
in each dynafty of Alexander's captains, is a fubjedl foreign to this 
treatife ; nor doth it coincide with its general tenor to nicely in- 
veftigate ^imere lift of pra^fefts of Athens; Menyllus, Nicantfr, 
and others, down to Demetrius Phalereus, who, fet over the Athe- 
jEiian. L. s- . nians by Caflander, ruled them (as we are told) juftly and wifely : 
Dio'^ Laert ^^ "^^^ ^^ aflccd, ** Did not Demetrius Poliorcetes expel the Phar 
phVi'^^"'"' ** larean from his government, and reftore liberty to Athens ?'* 
puit^vit. Liberty, I anfwer, it was then incapable of receiving : for the 
truth of this remark,— recur to the lives of Plutarch, behold this 
refufe of the citizens, with the fervility that difclaims the name 
Athene L 6 ^^ gratitude, enrolling this deliverer with their gods [189] ; dc- 
^'•^sj. creeing him the honours of Ceres and Bacchus; making an ora- 

i^^zof^""^ cle of him ; facrificing to his ftatue, covered with the holy veil 
oi their tutelary Minerva ; carrying their devotion to fo fulfome 
a pitch, that Demetrius himfelf, at length deeming them un- 
worthy of further tendernefs or management, taxed them at 
once two hundred and fifty talents, and in the very prefence of 
jhe officers who brought it, threw it into the lap of his harlot 
I^amia. 

II It 
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It was mightily the fafhion of Alexander's captains to be very 
bountiful — of liberty to Greece ;— Tclefphorus came with it from 
Antigonus, and Polyperchon fent it from the Peloponnefe, and 
then the Romans followed the example, and proclaimed it by 
Flaminius— *^ Civitas ea autem in libertate ejl pojita, qucefuisjlat i-iv. Hift, • 
*^ virsbus, non ex alieno arbitrio pendet.'\ 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

NOTE [i.] Page i. 

^#^ ^SIIE'P ii xai r» hSn l«u7o»f dfofjt.oiua'iy ii «»Of«^oi, Slu) xcc) rnq CHAP. 
'Sl £0 6»»f rwv S-iwv' ** As men feign to themfelves perfons and figures i, 

** of their gods fimilar to their own, fo too, do they, lives and aftions* 

Ariftot.^ Pol. L. I. C. 3. 



NOTE [2.] Page 4. 

Scd tamen me fuftinui, multa minui, multa fuftuli, complura n« 
pofui quidem ; fic tot malis cum vinftum, turn fraftum ftudium fcri- 
bendi, quid dignum auribus aut probabile poteft afFerri ? 

Cicer. Ep, fam. Lib. 6. Ep. 7. 



NOTE [3.] Page 4. 

Nee defucre tcmporibus Augufti dicendis decora ingeniai donee 
glifcentc adulationc detcrercntur. Tacit, Hift. i. 

NOT e: 
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NOTE [4.] Page 5. 

Quippc adulation! foedum crimen fcrvitutis, malignitati falfa fpc- 
cies libertatis ineft. Tacit. Ann, 4. for a further account of Cremu- 
tius Cordus, vid. Senec. ConfoL ad Marciam, &c. 



NOTE [5.] Page 6. 

Memoria rerum geftarum earn flammam egregiis viris in peftore 
crefcere^ nee prius fedari^ quam virtus eorum famam atque gloriam 
adaequaverit. Salluft. Bell. Jugurth. 



NOTE [6.] Page 9. 

The following paffage relative to the fubjedt I have undertaken to 
inveftigate> is remarkable.-— '£v/oi ft xal irifi tu» *A3^ka»wy woxHtTas *?- 
volfiflat fAvfiiJLfiVy lyto ii rairci^ fAiy iS. T»y ft ^AS^vZiup xai GtijSaiwn i wayi rei 
woXXb VfOfrfiTa-l^ut xiyn xturuo'fAaiy il» ro fAiSIt rac dv^ntrtig io'}(VixJi9ai wira 
Xiyopy [Aiflt r«c dxiJt,af iwifAoysSy fAnlt rag fAilaQoXoig iyfiy^»)(iyai fxilgltagj oXX' 
ia-irtf ix v^QVicnU rlvog rxtyiiq itmv Xj^^i^ X»i»,^Hot,gy ro in Xtyoi^iyopy fif Jb- 

•* Some writers have taken the republic of Athens as their fubjedl; I 
•' (hall fcarcely touch upon it j being perfuaded that little ufc can re- 
•« fult from a confideration of the hiftory of Athens, or of that of 
<' Thebes ; inafmuch as their elevation, feverally, was fudden and out 
*' of the common courfe of events i there was no permanency in their 
*' grandeur, nor was there gradation in their decline ; but as from a 
«* Ihort gleam of fortune, they merely brightened in an occafional 
<* point of view ; and (as has been obferved) when moft appearing to 
•^ enjoy profperity, both in pofTeilion and in view^ they ever fufiered 

«« the moft fatal reverfe." Polyb. Hift. Lib. 6. 

«. 

From 
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From the above paffage it appears, that Polybius confidercd the Athe- 
nian hiftory as affording few grounds of political theory : — the very rea- 
fons which he hath advanced, are reafons which another writer might 
have adduced to fupport a contrary tenet : fuch a one might have faid, 
*' Had the courfe of the Athenian republic been flow, regular, and 
" progreffive, I ihould have no particular inducement to fcleft this from 
*' other common-place fubjcfts of hiftory ; but the general revolutions 
" of the Athenian republic were numerous, its viciflitudes of fortune and 
*' power frequent, its aggrandifement glorious; its abafement terrible; 
*' and the changes fo fudden, that the caufe and the effect appear at once 
*• in view, and give each political leffon its full force and example." 

Salluft too carps at the republic of Athens and its hiftory ; fays he, 
'^ Athenicnfium res geftae, ficut ego exiftimo, amplae magnificaeque fuere, 
" verum aliquanto minores tamen quam fama ferantur, fed quia prove- 
*' nere ibi fcriptorum magna ingenia, per terrarum orbem Athenicnfium 
'' fadta pro maxumis laudantur, ita eorum, qui ea fecere, virtus, tanta 
*' habetur, quam verbis ea potuere extollere praeclara ingenia," 
Salluft. Bell. Catalin. 

Refpefting this invidious fuggeftion of the Roman^ I content myfelf 
with the obfervation, that a hiftory of that republic is highly worthy at- 
tention J the inftitutions of which nurtured and produced thofe many 
*' fraclara ingfnia.*^ 



NOTE [7.] Page 10. 

THIS and the next chapter are in a certain degree applicable to 
the firft population, and to the ruder commencements of every nation, 
as well as of Greece : however fucceflively a hiftory may be diverfified 
by different laws, different cuftoms, arts, and produce, or by fortuitous 
relations j before thofe laws were inftituted, thofe cuftoms adopted, arts 
invented, produce cultivated, or thofe exterior relations ftudied, and 
turned to account, the narrative muft be limple and homogeneous j it 
muft be a mere philofophic detail of human nature j and thus with fome 

3 little 
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little variation from local circomftances, the hiftory of the beginnings 
of one people, is the hiftory of the beginnings of all ; the progrefs of 
fome tardy, of foine accelerated, but the fame the courfe of theEaft 
and of the Weft, of Perfia and of Greece : voWct £y xx\ dxxa rig aVo- 
is^iii TO 'rrscXoiloy fAXuvtxoy oy.oTo\goir» ru kuk |3«fC«^(xa) iiatXIu/Aiyoym Thucyd. 

L. I. Seft. 6. 

As to what fome vifionary minds have fuggefted x)f a foHtary ftate 
of nature, I agree with Ariftotle, that to man *' a ftate of nature,*' is 
*' a ftate of fociety ;*'— ^uo-n lAv Ifty av3'f«7roc ^«ov ttoXHIxov, iio xfti iJkfiii» 
iiofAivoi Tn? zrxf iWviXujv |3ow3'£»a?, ax IXcihov ofiyopjxt t5 fl"u^?#.««-'* Man 

** is by nature a fociable animal, and even did not afentimcnt of mu- 
" tual wants and affiftance require it, yet would mankind herd and 
*^ live together." Ariftot, PoU Lib. 3. Cap. 4. 

Ariftotle juftlyobferves moreover, ** that we are to judge of man in 
«^ his ftate of advancement, and not in that of ignorance ; a progrefs 
" in knowledge being natural to him, and as that progrefs cannot 
^' have due advantage but in a ftate of fociety,** the philofopher's in- 
.du6tion is, " that the unfocial animal, man, (unfocial from nature, and 
«^ not from contingency) cannot exift ; fuch an animal muft be either 

^' more or lefs than man :"— diriXtg i^x ^ uo*i» xa» h Hx rij^iny iiroi ^auXoc 

ipi'^ ^ x^crrTfit^y, n ai^d'fwTtf. Ariftot. Pol. Li. i« Cap. Q,m 



NOTE [8.3 Page lo. 

Ariftotle's obfervation refpefting the country of Greece is inge- 
nious ; and analogous indudtions render it interefting : — ra/Mbya^ tv 

roK ^'^p^fo'^ TOTTOiC fOvff, x.x\ rx vigi rriv 'Ev^(i>vn¥ 6u/as fxty In vAnffl^ Hxifuag Jt 
iyiuTi^x xx\ rt^yi\g. iloirtg IXiv^i^x fMy iixliXti /EAaAAoy, dwoXHwrx h, x«i 
irX9imy a^p^civ i SxjyxiAiyx. rx ii 'O'ig^ rriy ^Ao-tav, i^xvorir^xx /jkiy, kx\ rtjfwUct rnw 
4^^;C^Vj ad'u/A« tt, iiiwi^ xi)(0[Aiyx xx\ iaXtvoylx xnXu. To ii ru¥ iXXn^ftW yiff 

nxoy iV». " Thofe nations fituatcd in cold climates, as thofc for the 
*' moft part of Europe, arc fraught with courage, but arc compara- 
" tively deficient in intelledtual force and ingenuity i wherefore the 
<* fpirit of their political inftitutions is free, but ill rcgulated> and 
£ thcf 



i;ii' 
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* they are by no means fuited to the exercifing cxtenfive donninton ; 
«* whereas the people of Afia, labour under imbecility of fpirit, whilft 
«^ their minds are inventive and intelligent; and thus they are generally 
<« fubjcfted and enflavedj but Greece fituated in a mean latitude, 
*' bears a race of men, partaking the virtues of either,— the bold and 
*^ free fpirit of the one, and the intelle£tual powers of the other, 
«' people/' Arift. Pol. L. 7. Cap. 7. 

Livy hath a fimilar idea-^*^ frigida haec omnis, duraque cultu, et 
*^ afpera plaga eft, cultorum quoque ingenia terrae fimilia habet." 
Liv. Hifl:.45. So too Herodotus in Calliope — fix\m yx^ ix riy lAkxdxw^ 
fACiXdixsi ylY^ta-Sroiif h yif roi m? au7»c ytfc fiy^t xocfwiy re ^iivfAarov fuu xi^ 
Mfi(»i dya^Hi 1; rd Tff9Xty»i»* L. 9. fub» fin. 
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NOTE [9] Page 13. 

Primae frugiferos fcetus mortalibus segris 
Dediderunt quondam praeclaro nomine Athenae, 
Et rccreaverunt vitam, Icgefque rog&runt. 

Lucret. Lib. i. 



Such too was the boaft of Ifocrates in his Panegyric (Patria fubaud :) 

Vpum yokf xii vifAHt Kilo, xai ToAiliifty xotlificatlo, x«i /Atp in x»i rdv TiX,¥U¥, 
roif fi Tsrpo; rot dyxyxiix ru filn Xpno't/Aetg, xcu rag vfog Horn p^ii^xx^^^f^^^^i 
rac fASV cu/»if0-a, rig ii ioxkiMt^Ma^ Xjfi^^a^ r97g Xoifro7g vxfgitixh ^^ OurCoun* 

" try firft inftituted laws, and firft ftate Policy, firft too thofe Arts 
« neceffary to the comfort of life, and firft, thofe tending to the rc- 
^^ fined pleafures, and having invented the one, and thereon imagined 
<< the other, bequeathed them for poftericy to enjoy. 

Ifocrat. Paneg, 



NOTE [io3 Bage 13. . 

. . ... 

Ariftotle, in the courfe of his rcafoaing oaidieic iinftiQBs.of in 
leftual and corporeal force, and thcitlUtivc pitc t: 

thereon founded, :JM£h4a:0dtieotei]Cciji^infc|ifi| 

Rr 
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CHAP* Aibjefk'— ^r» (w yctf iv^»iAmu rif iiMoift TrgQOfav oi^yly pivu hoU it^wo^iih 
II. fi^u. TO ii t\)¥»iAi¥0¥ ry CAJfucIi rauTo^ 7Qtf»y> dfx^iAiyov kmi fvvti iiXoy, Jmt 

Ao^oln xelk tux» reiilm 9V{Afi(H. ^^ The being endowed wick forefight 
«* and intelligence is by nature fornoed to diredt, and therefore to 
^ comrtiandi the being enabled by corporeal force to execiue and 
** give cffeft to thefe— (i. e. to what that forefight fliall fuggefl:^ or 
" intelligence invent) is by nature framed for miniftry and there- 
*' fore for fubjeftion ; wherefore the relative fituation is expedient to 
•^ either.'* Ariftot^ PoL L,. i* 



Note (i I ) Page 14.. 

Macrobius in the fevcnteenth and following Chapter of his work> 
attempts to prove that all the Dii Juferi were in reality the lame,— ^Ar 
Sun^ The Theory of Apuleius is different; — 

Juno, Vefta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus> Vulcanus, Apollo,. 

Enn. Poer.. 

Csterique id genus quorum nomina quidem noflris auribus jam diil 
cognita, pofTumus vero animis conje£Ure per varias^ utilitates in vitS 
agenda, animadverfos in iis rebus, quibus eorum (inguli curant. Apu« 
lei: de Deo Socrat. Without prefuming to controvert the do&rine 
of Macrobius, ot of more modem writers, as the very learned Bochart) 
Bryant, and others, I venture to coincide, in a great meafure, with 
the opinion of Apuleius^ — ^^ that thefe names were deified,— *from the 
ufcful arts, — from the various benefactions and inventions conferred on 
mnkind) which the holders ther(!of were diftinguiibed by,, and re-* 
membered for : The Sun may have been (and I allow it to be fa 
proved) a nooft general objed of worihip in the remote ages,, and ia 
moft parts of the globe; — But is it impoffible, that the firft heroic be- 
nefaftor who flarted forth> and became the- tnvemor of arts of eafe and 
comfort, or^ as it were the V$lHical Luminary of his country, to whictt 
every eye wa& diredfacd for beneficence and aid/— Is it improbable, that 
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He had fome honours paid him in (perhaps the only temple) the temple 
of that celeftial luminary, which his rude yet grateful followers, till 
then alone adored ? — I fay, is it improbable tbat there have been other 
children of the Sun befides the Inca's of Peru ? and that the glories, the 
qualities, the epithets, the names, and the additions of the adopted fire, 
intermingled in the mythology of thefc mortal benefaftors, whofe blef- 
fmgs were diffufive and who animated, cherijhed, and enlightened 2iwho\t 
people ? Or is it any ways neceffary to deny their exiftencej to fupport 
any theory, or to explain any paffagc of the ancient writers ? The wor- 
fhip of the fun, and of deified men have perhaps too been together 
blended with that of the pure fpiritual being: the adoration of Neitha, 
or ens fununum of the Egyptian Sai'tas, is fuppofed to have been brought 
with them when they migrated into Attica, and thence foiward to 
have been preferved in the worlhip to 'AOuvjj the Minerva of the Athe- 
nians, whofe myfterious words in the comment of Procles on the Ti- 
macus are— Td( oV7«, xm ri i(r<roiAi»a, K«i ri yiyovoloi iyu u/ai, kx) toy Hfiol/ 
yy\uv» Siui avfxaAuvJ/iy. " I am the prefent, and the paft, and the fu- 
" ture, and none have raifed thereil that covers mel" words, which 
feem to have a h«ly reference to the true God, fompiternal, and be- 
yond the ken of eye, or underftanding ! thus, it feems, from venera- 
tion towards mortal, towards celeftial beings, and towards thefupreme 
benefadtor of all, a confufion hath crept into the facred hiftory of re- 
mote ages J and however accurately and learnedly the analyfis of an- 
cient mythology may have been difcufTed by various writers^ I yet 
humbly conceive, that tieccffary data may have been too often rejeftcd 
or omitted, and that the exiftence of Je\fied men fliould almoft in every 
cafe be allowed to cooperate with other objeds of religion, for the 
clearly and juftly elucidating the myfterious paflfages of the ancient 
poets and other writers. I repeat that my allufion is to the ZW/ fuperi. 
I by no means confound with them, thofe who were deified as heroes^ 
and had a fubordinate veneration and regard-^T« it Tcf «-/(4» ^ms^ ri U 
^HfUM. Arift. Pol. L. 7. C. 12. 



3a r 2 NOTE 
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NOTE [12] Page 14. 



Condfre caeperunt urbcs, arccmque locare^ 
FraBfidium Reges ipfi fibi> perfugiumquc 
Et pccudes, ct agros divifcrc, atquc dederc 
Pro/tfn> cujufquc, et viribus, ingenioque. 



Lucrct. L. 5* 



Even appearance and phyfiognoniy were motives of preference in the 
eleftion of a chieftain, however little entitled to confideration in a 
choice, which other and more eflential diftinAions fhould properly di- 
rcA; they notwithftanding, however had great weight in the ruder 
ages, and I remember in the hiftory of the Saracens it is faid, " that 
'^ Mahomet was much indebted for fuccefs on his firft outfet, to a com- 
«* manding afpeft and piercing eye." Ariftotle too mentions a people 
of ^Ethiopia who chofe their king or chieftain from his bulk and beau- 
ty : xot) yif »y u xdrti /Luyi 9of SuviiAOjUo rag oifXfl^i wcTriji iy KAi^tria, pivi rl^ff , 
i xarot xaAAo;. Ariftot. PoL L 4. Cap. 4. 



NOTE [13.] Page 15. 

i it Xeyia-fMg xu\ kSf s-potKo-tv iyfiyiff^ai ^wifvxi. " Choice, will, and paffioa 
" are prompt even in the child, but undcrftanding and reafoning 
*« belong only to the adult/' Ariftot. Pol. L.7. Cap. 15, 



NOTE [14] Page 15. 

Sffiri^ yeif rt?iiuii9 ^i>!l)foy ruv ^uuv dydfiaitQ^ tfi, £r» xii ywfiif^ty ytptn xi$ 
i*>t^ff PC^tp^roi' vavlcuy. XfitXiirialoHn yif uitxlit l)(jivtru o^Xa. *^ As under fuch 

" and fuch circumftances, man is the beft of all created animals j fb, 
" not attending to the laws of reafon and juftice is he the worft ; inaf- 

much 



\ 
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" much as nought can be more terrible than the fpirit to injure, with 
«^ fo many powers, to efFeft the injury/* Ariftot. Pol. L. i. Cap, 2. 
Polybius purfues the argument yet further— to ruy av^^ptawdv yiyog ioxsv 

TffMOvpyoroHov X^von ruy ^w«i^, 'rroXvv i^u Xoyov t« fAnXoreHov uV«/);^f»v. ra fAip 
yip iXKot ^«« t«k t3 <rci/Lt«1«f l^rtS^/Lt/atf auJaK J«Afuov7«, Ji« jiAova? rZvloi^ 
€f»X}<tl»ty TO Ji TA)v iybfimuy yivo^y xai wpoirMoj^^irc^itfAgyey ix, Srtov ^/os t^V 

axiyipavj 19 ^/« rvi¥ frjciy d[A0tf\d¥tr <' Man being the moft ingenious, is 
" therefore liable to be the moft depraved of all animals 5 other ani- 
** mals being fubfervient only to paffions, alone err through them, but 
«^ man following his phantafies may err from perverfion of reafon, as 
" well as from influence of paflion." Polyb, Hift, 7. 

NOTE [15.] Page 16. 

— — . — . — ponere leges 
Ne quis fur effet^ neu latro^ neu quis adulter. 

Horat. Sat. i» 

NOTE [i6-] Page i^. 

• 

lKoy%y fjkiy, iwl rm i' tipi^i»,iyo%i . Tpoir%y9i yoif ny xdi Jixapif fiiviXtvfy xiU 

ruy -afo^ t«? S-lsj xv/>ioff* " Of the various kinds of monarchy, a diftinft 
" one was that of the heroic agesi the obedience of the fubjcft was 
" voluntary, and the power of the king limited and defined, under 
" the heads of what was allowed to the offices of general, of judge> 
" or of prieft, all of which centered in the perfon of the king. 

Ariftot. Pol. L. 3. Cap^ ii* 

NOTE [17.] Page i6- 

Ic was 2k fine obfcrvation of Anttgonus to his fon i At m!^» S vai rii% 
pa^iXilay ifikuif tyioj^w Smu ^sXfuoy. > ** Knoweft thou not my fon, that to 
«' be a king 13 to he a fpleodid flavc^" 

£lian»yar».EUft. L. 2^ Cap* 20* 
U c NOTE 
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NOTE [i8-3 Page 19. 

CHAP* ^EviTKT^iSccii *ymif>o^oh ^^^ ^ti/Aiv^yoi. Diodor. Sic. L* I* StOi. %%. 
III. In the 24th fe<St. of the fame book, Diodorus mentions a fourth clafs» 

dividing the countrymen into thofe " who tilled the ground," and 
thofc, " who tended the flocks." 



NOTE [19.] Page 19. 

To Ka'f txov Tiv id'yd; Xoyi/Aw7«rev dvZrrtop i^yitay, not) rvfoy £fA» to» ;^oi^oy> Xfti 
fAoixgu iAa\)fx. Herodot. 1^* i« 



NOTE [ao.] Page 21. 

The knights errant of Greece did not fatisfy thcmfelves with mere 
feats of love, their depredations extended to wealth, as well as to 

beauty. II^oo'iriTrlovlcf iroXco-i aTi(;^iroic x^t haIa xufAOf oixS/Acyau; if7rci^9pf 
H») roy irAiirov tS /3is cvlnJd'fjr fnroivi^o • ax ixoiloi vS Afo^uvtiy rim ri 

igya, fifoyloi ii xtfu io^fK fA«AAov, — *« Falling on the unfortified towns^ 
^< and fcattered villages, they palTed their lives an rapine and plun«> 
^* der . . • . the above praftices, far from being difcreditable, even 
'* bearing a charafter of honour and diftinftion.'* Thucyd, L. t. 




NOTE [ai.j Pagca4- 

I T was this long journey, and abfence of Thefeus, that gave rife to 
the (able of his going with Pirithous to the fliades below f his return 
Teeming as it were a return from ^he grave : m! 9fi^t» h km) TlAfiUh 

x^7«43av7ftf» Strabo. L. !• 

5 ., NOTE 
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NOTE [22.] Page 26. 

dtfxi^ uVtuS-uvdv. Paufan. Meflen. Ariftotle mentions the being ftVtvirM- 
!^¥H' "unaccountable for any conduft, as the diftinftion of defpotifin/' 

Pol* L. 4. Cap. 10. 



NOTE [23.] Page 27. 

The word not being familiar in our language, it may be neceflary 
to obferve, that " Ploutocracy *' fignifics power founded in wealthy or 
thofe " powerful from wealth :'* the word IlA«vI«xf«1ia is often to be 
met with in tlve political treatifes of Plato, Ariftotle, and others i na 
fubftitute readily occurring to me I ventured to adopt it. 



NOTE [24.] Page 28- 

Draco Athenienfis^ vir bonus, multaque efle pmdentia exifUmatus 
eft, jurifque divini ec humani peritus fuics is Draco leges quibus 
Athenienfes uterentur primus omnium tulk^ in illis legibus furem, 
cujus modicumque furtt> fupplicio capitis puniendum efie^ et alia ni^ 
mis fevere cenfuit fanxitque. Aul. GelK L. 11. Cap» 8. From their 
unqualified feverity, his laws were faid by Demades to have been 
written not in ink but blood. Some few are preferved by Plutarch 
and others ; but they are not worth reciting s in my difregard of him 
as a lawgiver, I am fully warranted by the opiDK)D of Ariftotle> in Rhet.^ 
L. 2. Cap. 2j« 



NOTE 
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NOTE [25-] Page 31. 

PLATO, in his Politeia, confiders the revolution of an Oligarchy 
as neccflkrily pafling through a mere Ploutocracy to a Democracy | 
and nnoft probably he had the hiftory of Athens then in view, as the 
particulars, he enumerates, tally clofely with the aftual circumlbinces 
of the republic at this aera : — 'Ouxouv fjLilctidxxtl plv tj otoi^ tiiw rojinroif Ig 
*OXiyaf)(/ai u^ At]/aox^»7/«v, ^i* a7rXifr»«v t8 ir^oxfi/btcyv ayaSs, rs cJc trXito-itflaloy 
ymirixi. frUg in ; arty oTfAM, dgx^yln iv au7t9, o( igx^fltf Ha ri iroXXa xfxiiifffai, 
Hx, i^tXHO'iv Ufyuv ifOfAta ru¥ yiu¥ oTOi ely otxoXa^oi yiyvSiHaiy fjt,n i^tCyai «u7pi( 
iyxxUyiiy ri x%\ dfroXXvifXi rx ix\!lu¥y tyx (ivH[Atyoi r» T<a¥ roiiHtaif^ xai iivianh^ 

^oyltu iri TsrXoZtriulifoi, xx\ ivl$fAoV(oi y»yi»wv7(x«. '* An Oligarchy thus after 
«' a certain manner falls into a Democracy, from the avidity of its 
*^ conftituents in the purfuit of what they deem the chief good, inor- 
*^ dinate wealth : in what manner ? Why, as I am of opinion^ from 
** the ruling men, thofe ruling from the dynafty of wealth, permitting 
" the younger citizens, who are prone to diflipation, to indulge in 
€t every excefs without enforcing the laws againft them i and this in 
*' order that their lavilh profufion may reduce them ultimately to feck 
" refources in thofe ufurious practices, by which themfelves may bc- 
«« come yet more rich, and more powerful/' Plat. Polit. L. 8. 

' «— And then bringing into view, at ohce the enervate luxury-and op- 
preffive pride of the few, the broken fortunes (jfyjwwr, and the defperatc 
fervitude of the many i Plato fedlitates a deduftion, intimating fcdi- 
tion and infurreftion, progrelfive to the revolution and confequences 
above dated. 

>fOT;E[26.i ?^g^32- 

The firfl: clafi of citizens according to the inftitutions oif ^olon con- 
filled of thofe, whofe revenues amounted to five' hundred medimni, or 
buflicls of corn or fruit 5 the fecond, of thofe who had a rent of three 
hundred bufliels, and who kept a horfe ; the third, of thofe who had 
^wo hundred, and the fourth and laft clafs, of all thofe whofe revc- 

nue 
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nuc was of Icfs amount, and who fupported thcmfclvcs by menial art* 
and labour ; nor did thefe diftinftions afFeft the fpirit of the republican 
conftitution, watchful over the freedom and rights of all its citifeena 
indifcriminately ; there yet was left a virtual equality; fays Mon« 
tefquieuj *^ II fuffit que Ton etablifle, un cens qui reduife au fixe les 
^^ differences a un certain point, apres quoi c'eft a des loix particu- 
'^ lieres i egalifer, pour ainfi dire, les inegalites, par les charges 
** qu^elles impofent aux riches, et le foulagement qu'elles accordeRt 
*' aux pauvres/' L'Efprit des Loix. L. 5. Chap. 5. this was precifely 
the cafe at Athens, vid. Ifocrat, Orat. irtfi ctilJQCi(*f. Xenoph. Pol. 
&c. &c. 

NOTE [27.] Page 34. 

iJfX'^C JiWf^ Af;^JiK i^ l^i^ infJLOKfdli^ /AoiKirot w iroAiTHf,— *• A citi- 

«* zen can by nothing be fo much diftingui(hed> as by a participation 
** of a political and judicial capacity, wherefore a citizen in a demo- 
** cratic government, may be faid to be more a citizen than any other." 
Ariftot. Pol. L. 3. C. I. His definition. Lib. 3. Cap. 8. is at once 
more full and correA, and comes nearer to a defcription of Solon's 
citizen.— IloXini^ ii xoihi /Mfy [Ailixf^ '''« df^fw 9^ ig^f^cn. In xiV Uarup 

v(og rip fim tov xaV dfilnw. ^^ Generally fpeaking, a citizen is one par- 
^< taking equally of fubordination and power i the definition may be 
c« accommodated to different ftates, but in one the beft conftituted, 
*' the citizen is one competent to, and occafionally candidate for, every 
" office in proportion to his cftimation and good life." 

Ariftot. Pol. L. 3; Cap. 8. 



NOTE [28.] Page 34. 

The paying the citizens a certain ftipend when exercifing the func- 
tion of juryman, I am well aware has been attributed to Pericles ; but 
the words of Ariftotlc may be otherwife conftruedj— t« *i Axospifia iait^ 

S S S'Ofi(» 
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^Afof* ^•^fpffi HffixAfif. Ariftot. Pol. L. a. Cap. lo. The perverfion 
of the judicatory fee, is what I fufpeft of Pericles j and that he intro- 
duced recompence for attendance on public bufincfs and public trials; 
?pd this will explain the paffage of Ariftotle when he further adds,— 
9^ Tnr9¥ a ro¥ rfiiroy iKocfoq rccv ^nfAayuyuiy Trgiftyctyiv dvj^uiu Ug xny m CkMfJk^*^ 
3Cf ^Viair.— The demagogues, whilft they ftudied merely to ingratiate them- 
felves with the people, by bringing more bufinefs and more profit to 
the aflembly, brought on the further confequence of extending the 
power of the people, as well as their own ; and Ariftotle, Lib. 6. 
Cap. 2. confiders fuch as one obvious caufe of the ruin of the repub- 
lic i the people, in proportion as they became more idle, lafcivious, 
and corrupt, arrogating to themfelves a right of affembly, and judg- 
ment, on queftions beyond their juft province, merely that they might 
receive the conventional ftipend. 



NOTE [ag.] Page 35. 

The accufation in JEfchines*s oration againft Ctefiphon, was chiefly 
that he had not rendered account to the people of his condudl whilft 
ip office. 

NOTE [30.] Page 36. 

Solon's law relative to confpiracies has been a favourite fubjeft of 
explanation and controverfy : Aulus Gellius quotes the faying of the 
philofopher Favorinus j— " that the cafe provided for was fimilar to that 
" of a quarrel between two brothers, when the third brother interfer- 
*' ing not, ftrangers might come in, and take advantage of the dif- 
" fention ;" but the argument of the text is undoubtedly the moft 
weighty in favour of this law j for the fuccefs of treachery is generally 
founded on the indolence or imwarinefs of its objeft- 



NOTE 
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NPTE [31.], Page 37. 

'SoXccvK fM^otfla xetXZf 7^y TtfXiltTavy fiyoti yocp rviv f/,iv tv * Apuofrotyta ^ovXiv^ 

Ariftot. Pol. L. a. Cap. lo. 

TLocpix^MUiy rvpuvvif jkxv jSao'iXnac. iXiy»pyta it^ Apirox/)»T(d(f» 

^f\IA,f>»polli» it ToAiJnac* ts-pi^ it t&) xotko) XvfrirsX9Vv ihfJi.ioc au7wv* ibid. 

• . • or«v a TO irXfiSroi Tsrph ro xoip99 voXHtVfirai ruj(A^cpov xotXtitai ri XQtviw 
ovpfi.^ Ts;»^uP vXllt7fa9y vXllt)^* Ariftot. Pol. L. 3. Cap. 5» 



NOTE [32.] Page 37. 

• • • • 11 yip dvlfi iroXilt)ci rirt i)y> x«i yuv if^y ^ApifCxpoHtUf u v vu» xaroXt- 
Ifuo/xsOos, x«f Tov cat ;(povpy cJ; tab iroXAa. xSXti tt i (Aty dvlvi¥ Ani4,9xp»Tix¥^ i h 
clxXo, 5 «» ;c*i/>ti. ir* W 'aXu^iJjt, fuT ivtoj^iai vAiJfla? ' ApiroxpoilU' 

Platon. Dial. Menexen. 
NOTE [33.] Page 38. 

• • • • ifi rtav yi/Mv fpcfli^sc^ ytypo^[Agvu¥y n iypifm^ Xitot in /AviiaiAn fAiia^ 
*JloK n-it^irirtir Platon. Polit. L. 6. 



NOTE [34.] Page 39. 

• • • 'Eupio-xtf it rauTDir ay jeaovov ytyoiAtytiy (^Tarpoa-iioy) xx) ruv fJLtXXiyl^y mwolpi" 
vrfiy^ xot) xsrctpoyluy xixots miraX}<eiynyf ny td'Aiio'Ci^/ACv fxnVnv Tviy Aiiiftt,9xpcHfay 
dyaXcHny^ nv ToXuy fxty i ifi[jt,txiiilarci yiyyofAtyo^ iyofAo^ilntrt* KXtia-^iyni it 3 i 
dvloi rvpdyysq ix^dXayy xct) riy infAoy xoilaydyuyj wdXiy il^ccp^iii xotlirncrxvm 
Ifocrat. Archid. oratio :— there was fuch a confufed ufe made of the 
word AnfjLoxpdlla by the ancients, tliat no good inference can be draWn of 
the original inftitution of Athenian government from Ifocrates, or 
even from Solon's -application 6f it:-^in another paffage of his works 

S f 2 ' Ifocrates 
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Ifocrates fays-— Auxi^pyn r^y n AnfAoytpinav niratili^mylo^ zraf* avloi; iftfOHfin^t 
lAtiAiJiAmuy ^Wip if Tsrotf »?j{^'— i. c. *« Lycurgus having inftituted for 

them, (the Lacedaemcj^nians) a mixture of dcmocrzcy and ariftocracjr 
" like to ours.'' Ifoc Panath. 

This was itf conftitution >Qf .government founded on the beft princi* 
plesj thofe of virtue and freedom; Agifoxfoillaf i^ty yif Sfog i^Qn^ UfAu h 
ixiv^ffia' Arift. Pol. L. 4 Cap. 8. Ariftotle, as hath been obfcrvcd, 
in one place treats the democracy as a mere perverlion or excentricity 
of a political conftitution ; and in another place he fays-^ri. ya^ % 

reii /Aiy eivoxX)9»jtlafi tig wfoi riiv iniAOKgelliaif, voXili7ctg' rig ii irfoq rin o\%ya^^^ 
yfavi dfiFQXfeiriag* ^' a republic properly fpeaking is a mixture of oligarchy 
<« and democracy ; when the principle of the oligarchy predominates^ 
«' the term applied is ari^ocracy ; when the tendency is to a democracy, 
*^ the name given is republic." From the paffages above cited, it 
ihould appear that a democracy in itfelf was fcarcely acknowledged as 
a praftical conftitution of government by the ancient political writers : 
and thus it feenas to me, — for Ariftotle when in his fourth book, he in- 
veftigates the fubjedt of a democracy as a good and genuine conftitution 
of ftate, evidently ufes that term for repuMic, as the very definitions 
explain; and as the purpofe of this note is to prove that democracy is 
ever ufed in that fenfe, when applied to the common- wealth of Athens^i 
and that a confufion of language and ideas has arifen from the ufing 
the word Ah/aox^ ol/a fometimes in a fimple, and fometimes in a qualified 
fenfe, I cannot better elucidate the matter in queftion,, than by addu«» 
cing the definitions of Ariftotle alluded to. 

fno-iy i vojiAOf, rng roiaumc Jufcox^olm; re (Anfiif /*aAAey Wci^p^ciy rif iwifwt 
.» » » / « 

a. "AXXq it TO T«c »(^cU dtri niAnfAoiruy iiyai, |3f i^"**' * ^^^'^ ^^^^ 
2* "'Erif o» uiog hfAoxf>dll»g to i/^dijQ^y av^ilc^g rig iroAira^, oo"o« «ycvirludvtoi> 
df^uy ii Toy yofAO¥* 

'4. ^Engoy ii uiog infAOHfdlUg, ri 'srao-i lAtltTrnk ruy d^^w^ liy f*nQK i 
^•oXJtijj, Vf;^«iv ^8 T0> yii»,oy* 

5. '£rf^oy it iii^i inf^ox^dlUu t (£\A# /ucv hyat r^vloix ^^(^9^ ^ *i^^^ '^ 
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vXiid*;, xai [A,n rev vojuev. rsro ti ylyilai orav ri 4^f ia'/Aara Mu^ift n ftXX« /iah j 

" The firft fort of democracy, is that inftituted on the ftriftcft prin- 
*« ciplesof equality., in fuch a democracy law and policy equalize the 
^^ claims of all, and the poor and the rich equally participate the ad- 
*' miniftration of that law and policy." 

" The fccond fort of democracy is that, wherein the government is 
*« limited to the poffeffors of a certain property by cenfus, the offices 
«' of government being held for a defined and but (hort period. 

^^ The third fort of democracy is that, wherein every citizen may 
'« partake of the government, provided that he is not at the time ame* 
^^ nable or accountable ; and wherein law governs fupreme." 

" The fourth, that democracy wherein every citizen unconditionally 
" partakes of the government, and wherein law governs fupreme." 

" The fifth, that democracy wherein the people are fupreme and not 
«' the law ; wherein, the contingent decrees of the affembly fuperfcde, 
" or are fubftituted for a conftitutional code.'* 

Ariftot. PoL Lib. 4. Cap. 4. 

The third and fourth fpecies arc nearly the fame, with a fmall but 
neceflary amendment in the third; and Ariftotle Cap. 4. lib. 6. of the 
fame work, enumerates but four kinds of democracy and prefers the 
firft above cited 1 the principle of it, is indeed the fimple and genuine 
one ; but if we conne(ft with it, that part of xhtfecond which requires 
a certain rate of property in the magiftracy; and that part of the third 
which renders the executive authority pure, immaculate, arid unfuf- 
pefted ; and thofe parts of the third ^nd fourth which make eftablilhed 
law fupreme both injudicial cafes, and internal polity; and that part 
of xht fifth which makes the aflcmbly of the people fupreme, as far as 
relates to exterior and political contingency; — we fhall then have a 
conftitution of government, nearly fuc^ as Solon inftituted, and as 
Ifocrates defcribed by the term D^w^rr^gr,— Ariftotle by that of Re- 
ftiblicj — Plato by that of Arijlocrac/. 




NOTF 
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<* ingratiating, and juftj he fraaics good laws, he attends to the duly chap* 
«' enforcing theni, he is fond of agrarian refbiftions, and he guards vi. 
" equally againft the poverty, and fuperabundance of any, that being 
<!f neceflitated to daily employment and induftry, they may have lefs 
^* time to plot againft his government :" ?>« Trwulif yiyy^is^M vr^cq to 

xaS"* riixi0Oiv ol]^xyx.ci^(oi!}on e^yecij xai lirlov dvlta iT^HXivwri. Platon. Pol. I^ib^ 
8. thus to employ the citizens Pififtratus built the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. Ariftot. Pol. L. i. Cap. 11. So too ^lian, mlo-irfoJof, 

OTi Tiiff «fX^f fyxfaroff iyivCoy fAtlfrrtiATdo rac iif ▼«*? oiyi^OLiq iTrofr^oXoi^oiln^f 
xa* i'rrvvS'oiyeloy V* involi lin to iinoy to ixiny diSlop i— xaJ iwlXiyiyy — tf [aiv (TG^ 
ViipmB ^tSyoiy vaf* liAHKateiUy dvih xcn ifyat^u. • • • iBiuag fxn fi .a-^iXm riiluv 

fT«PouAf»y Tixii- " Pififtratus having ufurped the government, was wont 
«* to chide thofe loitering in the public places of the city, and alked, 
" Why fo idle ? have you loft your team? — I will give you another,— 
" go and work, — fearful left idlenefs begat defigns againft his ftate/' 

iElian. Var. Hift. Lib. 9. Cap- 25. 

NOTE [39.} Page 46. 

« • • T^i7^ ii rvfctuvig ^ ruv Utto'iffollttm Ad^vijo'iy, sx lyiHro ti cuvc^yTcj 
i!q yoi^ ifvy£ nua-ir^Oih^ rvfapvSky 5fi IrtO'i rflctxoyl^ xai r^itriy, ijrjot 
xai fixcc «Jj? T«T«y irvfxvvixla-iy* Ariftot. Pol. Lib. j[. Cap. 12. So that 
the interval of fixteen years out of thirty three, from the ufurpation to 
the deceafe of Pififtratus, was, at two different times, filled up by aa 
interregnum, or anarchy, or civil commotion, or ufurpation of Mega- 
cles;— no particular account of which remain* 



NOTE [40.} Pa^4«- 

In making Hipparchus the Elder I have followed Plato,— ^*I»T«fx%^ 
•V T^y Uhirts-(ocl}i vaiAtfk Ht lu^t^irahf, xai aofiSlar^q* Hfpparch. Dialog. 

i£lian fays the fame, var. Hift. Lib. 8. Csp. 2, and fct (dbe authority c^ 

I Tkucydido 




V / 
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CHAP. Thucydides was before him. 'iTviftc /»!» vr(i9j3ur*7oc ^i^ iip;(t r«i» TUmrfJIf 
VII. Jiiwv Hift. Lib. i.fe6b. lO. — ^Paufanias in Atticis fccms to fidewitk 

Thucydides. xai Iliio'irfarec xod P var^ *lTiri«c ^tXoii'Ofwirpt /mAX«» it«i 
(Tof flJJcf oij ic ^lA Tuv 'iTiraf ;(8 ^0tya7«v 'Iw/ac 'ff;iQi?0'ftIe di;j(*u* It IS of lit* 

tie importance whether the king, or the king's brother was kiUed^ the 
political confequences of the faft were the fame* 



NOTE [41.] Page 49- 

. • • iio in TttTif (ZoXiiii'oc) Mfiod'Wia xaWXi0'd'ii7(c raf ^Xl^ty Aff«tfioc kai 
AftfoyiHuy x«7«Avciir im^ugiif'dty ni» r«9 IliiTifgcirhtw (i(X^^* Diodor. Sic. 
•xccrpt. Tif I afiing* 

NOTE [42,] Page 49. 

*Kai yif ay rly ctftfv tivigw 9rav7«v> ^fa^lai U ravjfiv niv «(X^> tx7«< rut 
l^orwy yQni^cllw *fii^ur Herodot. Thalia. 



NOTE [43-J Page 50. 

Comunque fe fia io non giudicho, ne giudichero mai efler* difetto» di* 
fendere alcuni opinioni con le ragioni fenza volervi ulare o' Tautorita^ a' 
la forza. Machiav. Difc. lib. i« Cap. 58. 



NOTE [44-] Page 50. 

*^ Nee quifquom tibi fidelior militum fuit dum amari meruifti.'' 

Tacit. Ann. 15. 
— dubitavit (Nero) an cunfta vedkigaliapmitti juberet idque pulcherri*- 
rimum donumgeneri mortalium daret. Ann. 13. 

• »•••<' privatas inimicitias non vi principis ulcifcar.*' Ann. 3, 

• •..** nc verterent fapientcr repcrta et femper placitai fatis onerum 
*' principibus» latis potential ^ minui jura, quoties glifcat autorilas i 
^ neque utendum imperio^ ubi legibus agi poflct." ibid. 

hujvt 



:^.:i 



Plat. Pol. 8. 
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hujus igitur pueritia blanda, ihgeniofa, parentibus afFabilis, parentum chap. 

amicisjucunda, populo accepta, grata fenatui. vii. 

JEVi^n. Spart, vit. Caracall. 



NOTE [45.] Page 52. 

NOTE [46.] Page 52. 

The claffic ftudent is fo accuftomed to read of the libidinous depravity 
of the ancients, that in general difguft he may not have payed due 
attention to the fubjeft here treated of, nor have fufficicntly difcri- 
minated two connexions, as widely diftant as the extremes of vice and 
virtue. 

The love of the old man for the young alluded to in the text, had its 
pretended fourcc in divine example, for fuch was the explanation of the 
rape of Ganymede ; xa\ tyuyt it fti/^i, Ka\ ray\)iJt>nfnv i e-dfAoHog, dwa ^up^tic 
htKoc, iirc Aioff ug 'OXvfAwey uvmx^iiy»i» " Ganymede, I fay, not from excel-* 
«' lence of corporeal, but of mental and fpiritual beauty, was by the 
'* God taken to his own habitation." Xenoph. Sympof. Cap. 8. 

Plutarch in an elegant paffage of his DiJfertattQnes Erotica, thus de- 
fcribes the pure tendency of thefe connexions, ou7«? ffwc i yvuVioc • 
traiiiKog Cftv, 8 voiip rtASeok, ug iffi roy TffaoS'ivioy Auaycptuyt sft [ad^uv avairXfdjg 
xa) ytyocuZ/Atyog, aAAa xHiv »\jISv oj^ti iv o*xoAaic ^lAoo-o^ttif, ii za^ iri^i yvfAvaa-la^ 
xai iraXair^xig 'trtgi ^if» yiwv o^u fMLhi xai ytpmiov tyyuXtvofAtyou sTpog ol^tlviy roh 
^i^iotg IwifAtXtTtcg. " The pure genuine afFeftion is that for young men, 
*' not glowing with paflion, as the feminine Cupid of Anacreon, nor 
*^ nourifhed with delicacies and perfumes, nor embelliflied by drefs ; 
*^ but you will fee it unperturbed and unadorned attending the voice 
" of philofophy, or exercifmg in the fchools of manly wifdom and 
" manly labour i there will you fee this chafte love infpiring deeds of 

T t difficulty. 
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^' difficulty, and fentiments of virtue, into the bread of every youth 
*' whom it ftiall deem worthy its leflbns and fuperintendance." 

Plut. Diflert. Erot. 
In the life too of Lycurgus it is explained, that no jealoufies, fuch as 
attend a lefs worthy pafljon, ever mingled in thefe attachments, but 
were fuperfeded by a fpirit of virtuous emulation, dfx^y i«-o*5v7o pxla^ Tsr^i^ 

yaa-diulo rov i^ufxivor *' If two old men attached themfclves to the fame 
" youth, it was a cement of mutual friendlhip, -and far from ftrife ; the 
•* rivalfhip merely begat a contention, which fhould render the objeft 
" of predileftion moft wife and moft virtuous." Plutarch, vit. Lycurg. 
The following paffage of -ffillian, places the matter in the cleared light. 
— -aAAov fi rivx otvif» xdXoy itiv^g if(av}» rm xaXwc irtfuxoTUV, 9^ rirov 
f^njixiWav (SirafliaTOi) in ;^iiroff Sif iSiifOi i(Z. *' among the Spartans, if a 
*' man of worth and virtue, beftowed not his afFeftions on fome well- 
<« born youth, he was fubjeft to penalties, inafmuch as he might be 
" ufeful and was not fo.'* Var. Hift. Lib. 3. Cap. 10. — in fadt they 
were mere preceptors, a troublefome office, which the ftatc fined thofc 
who refufed or declined. 



NOTE [47.] Page S3' 

iixSa-ij .... itot TAf rvfoivyiiu^ ai0';^«v thto yi 7^ *r^yi f lAoco^iV, 1^ fiXo- 
uf^oiMivuy, Hi fiXloLq ia'}(vg»g x) xoiymtag* PlatOn. Sympof. 

NOTE [48.] Page 54. 

. . xaiToi Uava-dvia^ yi "^Aya^wvoff tS voiiflH IgocrfK diroXoyifAgvo^ wig rto> 
axgaVi* crvvxvx\viif[j^iym, fifuxiv, to? 7^ crTf«lfuy« aXxi/Aura^^v, ay yiwlo U 
vrxiiUuy n 7^ £far«i'* Xenoph. Sympof. Cap. 8. 



NOTE 



•f!«^ 
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NOTE [49.] Page 58. 

Befides the paffage alluded to of Herodotus, Ed. Gronov. p. 309, 
mentioning the encreafe of the tribes, there is a fubfequent one, page 
211, wherein Clifthenes is faid to have enrolled in thofe tribes certain 
new Demi or diftrifts of people, and this tallies with the account of 
Ariftotlc in his Politics, Lib. 3. cap. i. the paflTagc, *' h n tly ifiiAou 
*' wf o(r3'«/A£voj, woAAw xa7uirif 6< t«v «v7*r«ff-i«7«k.** I have placed to either 
account generally, and the conftrudtion I think, taken in a full and 
relative view, warrants not a more confined acceptation. 



NOTE [50.] Page 61. 
r^iyxflvx^iy' Ifocrat, Orat. Arcopag. 



NOTE [51.] Pagc6i. 

^(Sifntng* — " a political conftitution may be termed the foul of the 
*« ftate, — having a force therein as mind in body/' 

Ifocrat. Panath. 
The following fentence of Ariftotlc is a proper comment on the 
above paflTagc-— *ii Ir vfAiHi^^^ ruy i^xj^y Tci^K <p* 

Politica, Lib, 4. Cap. 4^ 




TtJ^ NOTE 
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NOTE [52] Page 6i. 

?rcAiI«i«f yiyvtvion* Xenoph. T«fi wfocoJwk. 



NOTE 153-1 P^g« 62. 

• . . . vedcfi ancora nelle fuc elezioni ai magiftrari fare di lunga mig- 
liorc elezione che un principe, nc mai fi pcrfuaderi ad un popolo chc 
fia bene tirare alia dignita un uomo infame e di corrotti coftumi ; il che^ 
facilmentc e per mille vie fi puo pcrfuadcr ad un principc. 

Machiav. Difcorf. Lib. !• 

Le peuple eft admirable pour choifir ceux a qui il doit confier quel- 
que partie de fon autorite ; II n*a a fe determiner que des chofes qu'il 
ne peut ignorer, et des faits qui tombent fous les fens 5 il fcait tres-bien 
qu'un homme a etc fouvent a la guerre, qu'il a cu tels ou tels fucces^ 
il eft done trcs-capable d'elire un general ;^1 fcait qu*un jugc ell 
affez aflidu, que beaucoup des gens fe retirent de fon tribunale contens 
de lui, qu'on ne Ta pas convaincu de corruption, en voila a^Tez pour 

qu'il elife un preteur: toutes ces chofes font des faits dont Ic 

peuple s'inftruit mieux dans la place publique, qu'un monarque dans 

fon palais fi Ton pouvait douter de la capacite naturelle qu'a 

le peuple pour difcerner Ic merite, il n'aurait qu'a jetter les 
yeux fur cette fuite etonnante de choix etonnans, que firent les 
Atheniens et les Romains, ce qu'on n' attribuera pas fans doute au 
hazard. L. Efprit des Loix, Lib. 2. Chap. 2. 

So too Machiavel, — 'il quale (il pop. Rom.) in tante centinaije 
d'anni, in tanti elezioni di confoli c di tribuni non fece quattro elezi- 
oni, di chi quello n'aveffe di pentire. 

Difcorf. fu'l. !"• dec. di Tit. Liv. L. i. C. 58. 

Ariftotle likewife obfervcs, that the great Icgiflators of antiquity^ all 
(prangs from the middling rank of citizens^ from the body of the peo- 
ple i 
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pie ; and adduces the faft in proof of his aflertion, that in popular c H A P. 
governments — 01 /tAeVoi — i. c. thofe nien equally fuitcd to command and villJ 
to obey, — to chufe and to be chofen, — thofe above prejudices of the 
vulgar little, or vulgar great are alone to be found :—(rf»/Afioi' ii id 

if\Xo7 ii ix rnf iroUo-Ho^, ^ Avxvfyof, i yetf tjv |3«<riA6uc, x) x,^((iyicc^i h) ir^iiii^ 
ii vXtTfOi T«if ahxm. Ariftot. Pol. L. 4. C. 1 1. 



NOTE [54.1 Page 63. 

Machiavel fpeaking of the fimfle forms of government, and of 
thofe approximating or leaning thereto, fays, «' Dico adunque che tutti 
" i detti modi fono peftiferi per la brevita della vita che e nelle tre^ 
^ tuoni, c per la malignita chi c nelle tre* rci. Difcorf. L. i. C. 2. 



NOTE [55.] Page64. 

.... cpcrche ioparlo dccorpi mifti come fono le rcpubliche, dico 
che quelle alterazioni fono a falutc, che le riducono verfo i principii 
loro e pero quelle fono meglio ordinate, ed hanno piu lunga vita, che 
medianti gli ordini fuoi, fi pofTono fteffo rinovare, *6 vero che per 
accidente, fuori di detto ordinc vengono a detto rinovazione j ed c 
cofa piu chiara che la luce, che non fi rinovando quefti corpi, non durar 
no : il modo di rinovargli e come e detto, ridurgli verfo i princi- 
pii fuoi, perche tutti. i principii delle fette e delle republiche, e de 
^gni, conviene che abbiano in fe qualche bonta mediante laquale, 
repiglino la prima reputazione ed augmento loro -, e perche neir pro- 
ceflb del' tempo, quclla bonta fi corrumpe fe non interviene cofa, che 
la riduca al fegno, ammazza di neceOita queir corpo : e quefti dot- 
tori di medecina dicono, parlando dei corpi degli ,uomini — ** ^id 
«* quotidii aggregatur aliquid, quod quandoque indiget curatione.'^ 

% Machiav. Difcorf. Lib. 3". Cap. i**. 

Such is the fluftuation of manners, and fo dependant thereon po- 
litical inftitutionsj that the diuturnity canno( be prefumcd even of a 

ftatc 




, , 'iM'y^*^ 
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ftatc pofleffing the principle which Machiavel hath fiiggcftcd 5 — or even 
of thofe, — the moft ftudied efforts of Utopian fyftematics: — the vifi- 
onary Plato himfelf is obliged to confefs it of his own Republic or 

Politeia : fays he,— *;^«X£7roi» /utcv ;^*ki»3'iikai vokiy ouI« ^ur«d-av, 'oXX' 'firi» 

Xv^riirilxr — " It Will be difficult to move or fubvert a government fo 
*^ conftituted, (^as his Politeia) but fince corruption is incident to all^ 
" and every one, that has been ; fuch conftitution too (hall in its turn 
'^ be diflblved. Platon. Pol. Lib. 8* 

Ariftotle and Plato have treated largely of the revolutions incident 
to each form of government, and of the circle of polity, through 
which it recurs to its original ftate, and anew takes the fame career of 
viciffitude : the hiftorian Polybius too in his fixth book hath treated 
copioufly of thefe fubjefts : the changes from Tyranny to Ariftocracy, 
from Ariftocracy to Oligarchy, from Oligarchy to Democracy, and 
from Democracy to Tyranny again, have been ably ihveftigated by 
thefe philofophers and politicians j and not to tire with too numerous, 
or prolix quotations, I refer the reader to the originals, or leave it to 
his ingenuity to connedt thefe links of the Political Chain, 



NOTE [56.] Page 65. 

Ariftotle hath dedicated the ninth chapter of the third book of hit 
Politics to a confidcration of the oftracifm, and clearly proves that 
without this honorary method of getting rid of thofe eminent fix)m their 
wealth, their alliances, their popularity, or their policy, no (r^t Re- 
public could long remain fb. riq foxo^vla^ VTri^txtiy tvyxfAU, Xa trArrfA^ 
woXvfixlaVi n rtya aXXoy iroxHixn^ l^x^^' Diodorus Siculus too obfervci 
that there entered no idea of puniftiment, in this fpecies of banifhnicnt, 
but that it was enadled merely on the levelling principle— »Jfio^/|n«'«i H 
rekira Jox80-iy oi A^nvoiTo^ hk lya njy xaxUv xoXa^wriv, dxx* iVa ri fgovtifAcira 
ratrtivolifa yiV1ira^ iia Tijf f uyuv ** the Athenians adopted not this inftitu- 
** tion with a view to punilhmcnt, fo much as with an idea thartpirits too 
•« high and foaring fliould be fent to evaporate in exile.Diod. Sic.Lib. x i. 

Manjr 
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Many writers who have treated fupcrficially of hiftorical fubjefl:s> 
have cenfurcd the oftracifm of Athens, either becaufe their minds 
were warped by enthufiaftic admiration of the exiled heroes ; or becaufe 
they had not duly ftudied the free conftitution of Athens, the genuine 
principle of the oftraciftic inftitution, and its relation to that conftitu- 
tion of government j or laftly becaufe they were partizans of dcfpotifm 
from habit, or enemies to freedom from prejudice : every political 
writer of found intelleft, adequate learning, and unfettered genius, 
hath payed the tribute of praife to the oftracifm. I have begun this 
note with introducing to the reader the authority of Ariftotle, I will 
clofc it with that of Montefquieu : k Athenes ou le Icgiflatcur avait 
fenti Textenfion et les bornes qu'il devoit donner a fa loi, Toftracifmc 
fut une chofe admirable ; on n'y foumettoit jamais qu'un feul perfonne ; 
il falloit un fi grand nombre de fufFrages, qu'il etoit difficile qu'on cxi- 
lat quelqu'un dont Tabfence nc; fut pas neceflaire. 

L. Efprit des Loix^ Liv. 29. Chap. 7. 

NOTE [57.] Page 66. 

Ma ringiufte calumnie e tanto ardite 
Contri al buon' Cittadin tal volta fanno, 

Tirannico uno ingegno humano e mite ^ 
Speffo diventa un Cittadin* Tirranno, 
E di viver' civil' trapaffa il fegno> 

Per non fentir' d'ingratitudo il danno. 

Machiav. Capit. d* ingrat. 



NOTE [58.] Page 68. 

• . • . 2t« j^ tUc ^x^^ k'^f^^* *^^ l^k^y '^^ *' dxiyov ^ ri xiyo^ l^oy^ ^ C H A P, 

riq «^€if T»j rnlm tio riy »f ilH/iAoy, w %i /ah, if$i, if Jgiy, ri ti wr " the ^ 

3 foul 
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NOTE [61.] Page 70. 

Fifty one years clapfed from the firft ufurpation to the expulfion of 
Hippias, Pififtratus*s reign, including the interregna, was thirty three 
years,— oxiw ?^ fUx 01 larotlJiB?— ^' that of his fons eighteen years." 

Ariftot. Pol. L. 5. Cap. 11. 



NOTE [62.] Page 70. 

... La vertu dans une republique eft une chofc trcs fimple, cVft 
Tamour de la republique, c'eft un fentiment et non une fuite dc 
connoiffance, le dernier homme de Tetat peut avoir ce fentiment, 
comme le premier. L'Efprit des Loix, L. 5. Cap 2. 



NOTE [63.} Page 73. 

Montefquieu*s definition of liberty is as follows :— " II eft vrai que 
dans les democraties le peuple paroit faire ce qu'il veut, mais la liberty 
politique ne confifte point a faire ce que Ton veut; dans un etat, c*eft 
a dire, dans une focietc ou il y a des loix, la liberte ne peut confifter 
qu*a pouvoir faire ce que Ton doit vouloir, et a n'etre point contraint k 
faire ce que Ton ne doit point vouloir." L*Efprit des Loix, L. 11. C. 3. 
This definition appears to me but vague; — indeed Montefquicu feems 
never to have fixed, or to have been fatisfied, with his idea of civil 
liberty 5 after various pofitions he almoft does away civil liberty in faft, 
by leaving it in opinion : — '^ La liberte philofophiquc confifte dans 
Texercice de fa volonte, ou du moins (s'il faut parler dans tous les 
fyftemes) dans I'opinion ou Ton eft, que Ton exerce fa volonte : — la 
liberte politique confifte dans fa furete, ou du moins, dans Topinion 
que Ton a de fa furete." L. 12. C. 2.— Surely this fentcnce is trifling 
and unworthy of that great author ! 

U u NOTE 
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NOTE [64.] Page 74. 

«AAo» y«^ TfSirov 1^ ^i*i(XXflir Jjcaroi1v7« d'<fcuoi7ic tv(7i jSik; iri^v; iro&svlai j^ «-«Aft« 
lilfltf* *' a ftate is a community of men united for the purpofe of attaining 
'* what feems happieft and beft for them ; now this is the true caufe of 
*^ the forms, of the varieties, and of the viciflitudes of conftitutions 
«' of government ; for men entertaining diverfe ideas of the thing to 
'' be attained, and of the mode of attaining it, adopt accordingly 
«' different manners of life, and different forms of political conftitu^ 
« tion." Ariftot, Pol. L. 7. C. 8* 



NOTE [65.] Page 74. 

The pofition in the text is true and juft, yet exceptions to the rule 
may be admitted ;^it may with reafon be obferved, that under parti- 
cular circumftances a partial reftridtion of emigrants may be juftified 
by political expediency, — and in certain cafes that a general reftridivc 
rule may be politically juft:— 4n the firft inftance alluded to> the ^^ ne 
^* exeat regno," is applicable to fuch men as are peculiarly necefiary to the 
ftate, as (hipwrights, certain artizans and others :^n the fecond cafe 
it is applicable to all fuch as from their fituations or by their a^on^. 
tre re/p^n/ihU to the ftate^ or amenable to its laws. 



NOTE [66.-] Page 82. 




jEgina was a commercial ftate of the higheft antiquity ; It was the 
firft which coined money^ and money was thence called 'AiyiiFAioir-^ 

10 V(crr«v. 
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fr^MTov vQiAt^iAX Ix0\)/ccvlo| 7^ t^ A*u7fii)y fxXS'&ii yi^Ai^fAa ^^lyivxm* ^liafl, V. H. 
Lib. 12. Cap. lO. So too Strabo— 'ly ^Aiyiiy^ vgdfey dfyvfO¥ X0Tii«aM J»# 

fiMu^of' Lib. 8.— the ^ginetans corrupted by comn^rcial habits, 
feem to have filled the place in ancient communities, which the Jew$ 
fill in modern ; I need not comment on a faft mentioned by Herodotus, 
" that after the battle of Plataca, whatever plate and other valuablci 
'^ were ftolen at the Perfian camp by the Helots, flaves and others, 
'* were purchafed at an under price by the ^ginetans. 



NOTE [67.] Page 84. 

Pythia refpondet, ut meniibus ligneis (Athenienfes) fe munircntj i^ 
refponfum quo valcret, quum intelligeret nemo, Themiftocles per- 
fuafit confilium efie Apollinis ut in naves fe fuaque conferrent. 

Corn. Nep. vit. Themift. 

NOTE [68.] Page 86. 

Paufanias, in yicbaicis, fays—" that Thefeus when he firft congregated 
" the people in Athens, inftituted the feftival oiPanathenaa :' -the Athe- 
nian feftivals were extremely numerous ; Xenophon in his treatife on the 
republic of Athens, fays they were twice the number of thofe in any 
other ftate, and that they much impeded public bufinefs; hence 
Athens was termed by the oracle, *^ the common altar piece of 
Greece," my m\¥m irwy tuV iWmtir ^lian. L. 4. C 6.— the feftival 
of the Panatbenaa according to the beft accounts was firft inftituted 
by Erifthonius, or, as fome fay, by Orpheus, and was afterwards more 
fplendidly endowed by Thefeus ; and as before that king called the 
people together in Athens, neither the celebrity nor ceremonies of the 
feftival were extraordinary, this might give occafion to Paufanias to 
call him the inftitutor j the grand feftival (for there were others fecon* 
dary and annual) was held every fifth year, and the vidtors prize in the 
games was a jar of oil, the ftaple produce of Attica, and from the 
fruit facrcd to the tutelary Minerva. Vid. Meurs. de hoc ifcfto. 

U u 2 Speaking 
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Speaking of the very numerous religious ceremonies in Athens^ they 
may readily be accounted for, in the confideration of the various coun- 
tries, from which the original fettlers came, and who had each their fpc- 
cial objeft of worfhip; and when under Thefcus the people left their 
villages and came to Athens, thofe of leach family and diftridt introduced 
their own particular deity and religious cuftoms ; and thence in tracing 
the genealogy of any great man, Herodotus and Diodorus often refort 
to the queftion " of what Divinity he was wont to facrtfice to ?" 

NOTE [69.] Page 8$. 

Miltiades requefted that his name mfght be infcribed under his^ 
portrait;^ but was refufed as being too great a diftinflion. 

iEfchin. Orat, cont, Ctcflph, 



NOTE [70.] Page 86. 

•—Debet enim honor non merces facihoris efle, fed fignum. 

Senec. Epw. 

NOTE [71.] Page 87. 

Ne fxi gH fola Roma ingrataal tutto, 
Riguarda Athene dove ingratitudo 
Pofe ilfuo nidoi piu ch'altrovc bruttos. 
Miltiade, Ariftide, e Phocione, 
De Themiftoclc ancor' la dura forte 
Son' del' vivcr' fuo buon' teftimonc. 

Machiav. Gap, d'ingrati- 

NOTE [70^] PAgc 88* 

c non fenza cagione fi aflbmiglia lavoccdeP popolo a quella d'iddio^. 
perchc fi vcde una opinionc univerfale fare cffctti maravigliofi nei pro-. 

Boftichi. 
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noftichi fuoi, tal* che pare che per occulta virtu prevegga il fuo male 
S il fuo bene. Machiav, Difc. L. i. C. 58. 

The like is the fentiment of Ariftotle — tS? yaj voXXng «\ Uxrog iriv i 

»C avfjLtrocjUai iTum ya^ fxaroc /asv p^njOttv x^itdc rca^ ufirtav, dvctyli^ ti 

cv¥iX^o}fltq 11 j3£xTi8ff V « X^'f*^ ^"'^ •Xiyafp^i'otf /iA£7«rtixoT«ir' '* The many 
'* being compofed of parts, of which each part be fcveralljr incompe- 
" tent, yet may the whole be competent to wifdom in it* aggregate 
" capacity ; the aflembly (hall be fuperiour, though its conftitucnts 
** feparatcly taken be inferiour in policy to any one ftatefman : — each 
" and by himfelf fhall judge worfe than a well educated man, but the 
«* whole and together fhall decide better, or certainly not worfe than a 
^* cabinet of oligarchy." Ariftot. Pol. L. 3. Cap. 7- 

NOTE [73.] Page 8?.- 

Intervennc bene ad Athene il contrario che a Roma, perche eflen- 
dole tolta la liberta dal Pififtrato nel fuo piu fiorito tempo, c fotto un 
inganno dibonta, come prima ella divenne poi libera, ricordandofi 
dcUe ingiuric ricevute,. divenne afpera vendicatrice,.non folamentedegli 
crrori, ma dell' ombra degli errori de fuoi cittadini,-^(et infra) — i po- 
poli mordono piu fleramento poi che efH hanno recuperata la liberta^. 
che poi che rhanno confervata.. Mach. Difc. L. i.C. 2.8*. 



NOTE [74.] Page 89^. 

This fpeech of Artabanus from Herodotus, as well as the whole 
debate of the other Perfian chiefs, is well, worth referring to, — the* 
fpeech in the text is generally an epitome of the fpeech in council, with 
apaflage or two inferted from the difcourfe of Artabanus at Sardis, and 
the veryfublime fentence which clofesthe oration is literally tranflated.. 

N.QTE 
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NOTE [75.] Page 90, 

The number in the text is taken from Juftin, as the medium of tlic 
account given by ancient writers of this vaft arniy, and taken ts the 
total of that army allowing for reci-uits, after having pafled Mount 
Athos. The numbers of the army of Xerxes form fo intcrcfting a fub- 
jc6t in a philofophical and chronological, as well as in an hiftorical 
point of view, that fome afcertainment thereof might be deiirable'; 
yet it is not to be attained : for I think we cannot follow Herodotus ; 
and yet, leaving him, we leave out the only detail we have of this 
army. Herodotus eftimatcs the land forces muftered at Dorifcus, to 
have amounted to one million eight hundred thoufand fighting men j 
and by the recruits joining on the march to Thermopylae, to have en- 
creafed to two million one hundred thoufand : the fleet he computes at 
twelve hundred and feven (hips of war, each fhip having a complement 
of two hundred and thirty men, failors and marines ; and three thou- 
fand tranfports and viftuallcrs having each eighty feamcn j with thofe 
in the fhips of war, forming a total of about five hundred and forty 
thoufand feamen, which added to the land army, make two million fix 
hundred and forty thoufand : to thefc the hiftorian adds a grofs com- 
putation of fcrvants, futlers, and other military followers to nearly an 
equal amount, and thus calculates the force of Xerxes — atjhe million 
two hundred and eighty-three thoufand two hundred and twenty men .•— 
bejides a multitude of women, eunuchs, and flaves, which (he fays) no 
one could number. 

We can fcarcely give credit to this account of Herodotus, for the 
obvious reafon, that no one ancient author has adopted it, and that 
even his countrymen did not give it credit, however from vain glory 
inclined fo to do : liberates, whofc bufinefs was amplification on fuch 
a fubjcft, calls the multitude who followed Xerxes five mUlion, and 
probably in this computation he enumerated the women and eunuchs, 
for he fpccifies the military force to have confifted of only /even bun^ 
dred thoufand. nsv7«(x«o'iac fji.vfl»iag rap ff-Mvl^v, tSiifAfinivlct Jf rtop fAa^ifAvp^ 
Diodorus Siculus ftates the army at eight hundred thoufand, or ratbitr 

more-^ 
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inore — ^uj ia<J'f^ xd-Xiw rm iyi^moiloi. — Ctcfias, at eight hundred thoufand, 
befidts the armed chariocs : admitting thefe *' corps de rejerve^** I have 
followed the epitomift of Trogus, who Lib. ii. Cap. lo. ftatcs the army 
of Xerxes at one million. 

Herodotus exaggerated his account, probably to flatter the Greeks, 
before whom he recited his hiftories at the Olympian games : Ctefias, 
who, according to Diodorus, Lib. 2. had the keeping of the Perfian 
Archives, in which the mufter probably was regiftered, might be fuf- 
pefted of falfifying the account, and of diminilhing the numbers of 
the Perfian army, in order to footh the national feelings of its dif- 
comfiture and lofs, or at Icaft to flatter the pride of his royal mafl:er, 
Artaxerxcs : yet this feems not to have been the opinion of the Greek 
and other ancient writers, who adopted nearly his account and enume- 
ration. In regard to the fleet, Herodotus, and the other authors above 
cited, tally nearly in the mention of fomething above twelve hundred 
fail : Ctefias indeed mentions but one thoufand Jhips of war i yet in 
this too his credit is preferved by a paflfage in the " Perfai*' of ^f. 
chylus, in which the poet fpeaks of the other two hundred Ihips as 
light armed veffels, probably correfpondent to our frigates, and which, 
in the Perfian Archives might not therefore have been enumerated 
with the line. It may be neceffary to obferve, that -ffifchylus was pre- 
fent at the engagement of Salamis, and that his tragedy " the Per/ai '^ 
was reprefented early as eight years after the battle of Plataea ; thefe 
circumftances ftamp the following lines, and indeed every line of that 
tragedy referring to fafts, with the feal of accuracy and truth. The 
warrior could not be miftaken, the poet dared not falfify,— he had 
witneflfes to- confront him on every feat of the theatre. 

" Know 
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" Know then, in numbers, the Barbaric fleet < 

" Was far fiipcrior ; in tea fquadrons, each 

«^ Of thirty (hips, Greece plough'd the deep, of thcfc 

" One held a diftant ftation : Xerxes led 

" A thpufand Jhips ; (their number well I know) 

*^ Two hundred and feven more that fwept the feas 

" With fpeedieft fail :— this was their full amount." 

Potter, 

NOTE [76.] Page 91. 

Says Plato, alluding to this crifis — eiri ^1 tok i x^-Z^oc •x»5/tA£m tovt^Ci 

Plat, dc Leg. L. 3. 



NOTE [77-] Page 92. 

At the fea fight near Artemifium, the Greeks had about two hun- 
dred (hips, fixty of which were Athenian. Ifocrat. Paneg. 



NOTE [78.] Page 93. 

The expreflion of Ifocrates on occafion of the feceffion from Athens 
is beautiful and energetic ; it is in the oration compofed for Archida- 
mus of Sparta, and the word tf/A»y refers to the Spartans. — 'Exx\v9¥ltc 

ii 7^ rnv -mlXiy >^ Ttik X^i^^i *& frxrgiioc fAiv rriv i\iv^igl»¥ vofAla-otfli^ X9iv«ni- 

v»yli( a rcav Kivfvvccv ?/*<i^. " Leaving their native foil and city, and re- 
'* garding their country as comprized in their liberty (the Athenians) 
*' left themfelves nothing to fhare with us in, but the common danger.'* 

Ifocrat. Archid. Orat. 



NOTE [79.] Page 95. 

From the paflage of -ffifchylus above cited, it appears that the Gre- 
cian fleet confifled of three hundred fail j it does not feem cafy to af- 

certain 
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.certain the cxaft proportion of the Athenian fquadron. Diodorus, chap. 
Lib. II. makes it an hundred and forty j Ctefias fays an hundred and xii. 
ten of the ftiips only were Athenian ; Herodotus in Urania, an hun- 
dred and twenty; Cornelius Nepos, two hundred: adhering to the 
authority of .SEfchylus as to the numbers of the whole Grecian fleet, 
we fhould adopt the number of Athenian (hips given us by Nepos -. 
for that the republic had a greater number of (hips than all the other 
Greek ftates united, is repeatedly ^nd ftrongly aflcrted by Ifocrates, 
and others ; and having no mean number ftated by any hiftorian, be- 
tween that of one hundred and forty given us by Diodorus, and the 
two hundred alluded to, we mufl: even take the latter, though greater 
than is neceflary, to tally with the expreffion of Ifocrates— > 11 tstoAk 
il^uv dvi follow ynfOfAivn itXhs; [aiv frvvi^iXilo rgiiifin ug riv xiiffwof virtf rnc 
iwccfo^ n ^fAiroiiHtf oi ^au/Afltp^nVan^lff ' Ifocrat. paneg. Ctefias fays that at 
the fea fight of Salamis the Perfian fleet confided but of feven hun- 
dred (hips: Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 11. computes the Afiatic Greek 
fquadron at about three hundred fail ;— fuppofing that fquadron to 
have kept aloof, we have another proof of the accuracy of Ctefias. In 
this battle the fame author fays the Ferfians loft five hundred (hips. 

Ctefias in Perficis, 



NOTE [80.] Page 96. 

Themiftocles, vifto Xerxe, volentes fuos pontem rumperc prohi« 
buit, cum docuiflfet potius eflfe eum expelli Europa, quam cogi ex 
defperatione pugnare : idem mifit ad eum qui indicaret, in quo peri- 
culocflTct, nifi fugam maturaret. Frontin. Stratagem. L. 2. C. 10. 



NOTE [81.] Page 97. 

II ne faut pas bcaucoup de probite pour qu'un gouvernement 
monarchique, ou un gouvernement defpotique, fe maintiennent 
ou fe foutiennent; la force des loix dans Tun, le bras du prince 
toujours leve dans Tautre reglent ou contiennent tout, mais dans 
un etat populaire, il faut un reflTort di plus, qui eft la vertu. 

X X L'Efprit 
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L'Efprit des Loix, L. 3. C. 3: — Had Montefquieu left the above fen^ 
cence precifely as it Hands, and without further expofition, it is clear, 
intelligible and true ; there was furely no occa(ion to qualify, or rather 
to explain away, the whole fenfe and force of the expreflion:— -the 
paffage I allude, and objed to, is— <« dans Tavertiffement de Tauteur,"*^ 
II faut obferver que ce que j'apelle la rertu dans la republique, eft 
Tamour de la patrie, c'cft a dire Tamour de Tegalitc, ce n'eft point 
une vertu morale.— How doth thi^ accord with a firft principle of his 
fyftem, that private virtue is the bafis of public !— how doth it agree 
with the following fentence ?— I'amour de la patrie conduit a la bontj 
des moeurs, et la bonte des moeurs conduit a Tamour de la patril^ 
Chap. 2.— Montefquieu makes public and private virtue, eotmeSted WMJL 
reciprocative,'^how then is public virtue, not a moral virtue ? 

Ariftotle is the moft corre6k writer on political fubjedts I have ever 
read; and his Politica merit the eulogium beftowed on them, by Dr, 
Taylor in his treatife of Civil Law,—" that they form the mofl: fterling 
" work bequeathed us by antiquity."— *fays Ariftotle— fawf of J; iv rn 
xft^xift} iroX/?cuo/A(nf irtXci i^ riy xiKlnfAonf itxotTni MfOtf airXt^ f7v»r— ^' It is 

«' dcmonftrable that in a commonwealth, well inftituted, adminif* 
<* tcred, and eftablifhcd, that the citizens muft be juft and good men." 
Ariftot. Pol. Lib. 7. C. 9. meaning no doubt, that otherwife its ad- 
miniftration muft be incompetent, its eftabliflimcnt fubverted, and«-» 
in a word— the premifcs be dillblved. 

NOTE [82.] Page 99. 

Herodotus expatiates On the refpe£t (hown to the corpfe of Mardo- 
nius : Ctefias fays Mardonius efcaped— 1^ ftvyi r^ftu/cAoIio-Ocic x^i Ma^ joho^. 
Paufanias contradifts both, faying that Mardonius was killed, and that 
the Greeks refufcd his body for burial.— It were well if like variance 
of authorities never rendered difputable, fadts of greater importance 
than the fate of Mardonius, or of Mardonius's carcafe ! 



NOTE 
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NOTE [83.] Page 102. 

(In iEgypt. Itin.)— Caeterum Germanicus aliis quoque miraculij 
intendit animum, quorum praecipua fuerc, Mcmnonis faxea effigies, 
ubi radiis folis idta eft, vocalcm fonum reddens. Tacit. Ann. 2. 
Pliny Hill. Nat. L. 10. Cap. 26. and Paufanias in Atticis, and Strabo 
likemfe mention this Phoenomenon i — ^probably of prieft-craft. 



NOTE [84.] Page 103. 

The Spartan candidate for a fenatorial feat, ,who when rejeded, ex- 
claimed, " happy am I, that there are three hundred citizens in 
** Sparta more worthy than myfelf!" was a genuine citizen of a free 
republic. All idea of felf-diftindtion, as well as of felf-intercft, ijn 
matters wherein the commonwealth is concerned, (hpuld be banifhed 
from the mind of each conftituent j to whofe patriotifm, as to whofe 
virtue, the internal fcntiment of duty, the approbation of confcience^ 
and the acknowledgments of his countrymen rather implied by thejr 
private affefbion, and public confidence, than manifefted by adulatory 
offerings and decrees, Ihould be the only motives and only reward^ ; 
external retributions of merit, even if warily beftowed, incite envy 
and pHde, and beget fuch dangerous diftin&ions, as leave the popular 
afTembly impaffioned or fubfcrvient ; I fhould fay to every citizen in 
the words of TuUy.— *« non debes aut propriam fortunam, aut pra:- 
<' cipuam poftulare, aut communem recufare* 

Epiftt Fam. L. 4- ^P* i5< 




Xxa NOTE 
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NOTE [85.] Page 105- 

Hippodamuswas the architedt or engineer who planned the feparate 
Fortification of the Piraceus. Arift. Pol. L. 2. C. 9. — The Pirseeus 
had three harbours or inlets for (hipping^ and in honour of his having 
firft appropriated it to the Athenian navy, inftead of the port Phaleron^ 
the tomb of Themiftocles was raifed on the beach of the larger har-^ 
bour. Paufan. in Att. fub, init. 



NOTE [86.] Page 108. 

♦* Governments ever fhould be inftLtuted with a view to the haf^i- 
<« nefs of the conftituents/* Ariftot. Pol. L. 7. C. 9. — If this axlonn 
is juft, the Spartan (late might be an objefl of admiration^ but 
not of approbation j its internal infelicity cannot be more ftrongly^ 
marked than in the words attributed to Alcibiades : — cxiyi H jbuiliy 

Ik tuv vofAU^ raXaiTTO^iay /ivoHi^x^xoili^ ^iycHov virif rwv iriva¥ i^^ouo 

»fo^/A«K «aa«t7io-3'«i* " He was wont to fay^ that there was nothing 
'^ fo extraordinary in the Lacedemonians dying fearlefsly in battle> 
" for confidering the mifery they fuffered under their inflitutions at 
" home, they might well chufe death in exchange for fuch a life." 

-flElian. Var. Hift. L. 13. Cap. 28. 



NOTE [87.] Page 116. 




ra^tt ym( lAiyaXnif fx» fihiSnif^ in>^p yig rri a^) t«» V9h\ni$ rt^ iupafAh^ rin 



..ut 
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vfffflclfoy Awxiif iirtif ivyiircn ruf jixiiac ToXtwf a(x^i¥* ** The legiflator is 
«^ no ways to be praifed, for that he fows fuch feeds as may produce a 
« fpirit of foreign conqueft and domination; great may be the evils 
'^ thence enfuing; for it will neceffarily follow, that among many 
«^ citizens accuftomed to tyrannize abroad, one may be found who will 
" attempt to tyrannize at home." Ariftot. Pol. L. 7. C. 14.. 




NOTE L88-1 Page.i25, 

. . . S-aXarluc rntt a^yiiv iXci(iov ioilav r«y fAiV ecWuv fXA»|>«y. . . . Ifocrates 

further explains the nature of this empire of the feas, obferving that 
the Athenians had the command and controul of all general concerns 
and meafures, touching the iflands and maritime dates, — each ftate 
being yet interiourly free and independanr,— ^oXwy fAiv rm xjf«y|i*al«v 
iir*r«IW«j, •V»j» it IxaVaf £Afu*if8f iHHi^ uvm* Paneg. under circumftances 
of the general fupremacy, fuch fort of independency was however, a 
mere fuflffcrance* 

If OTE [89.] Page 126.. 

Xenoph. in^i v^^voim* C« 4* S. 2. « 



NOTE [90.] Page 126. 

T»y. «Xx«y rwy TOiitrwy [AiXiltafAiimv* riiv i% %cHa ^oikarl»P fivafAiu hk Ik roiruv ^ 
«u^4Vo/t4DV, aAA* IX rfap ri;(y«y wift rag ttrnZ^j xftl rw iXavpup diUng fiivaiAivuv^ ^ 
x«i Twy ra trfinfot fjupavlt^p iwoXtiiXixolmf in it ruy ebiXelgiuv vof i^a-^on top 
P^op il^iff/Aip^p. itt uTww^ilmp tic my mK%p «x miixoq ?y n xooyAK m; wfolifop 
V«(X«^f voAiIfW Au3iic«f«fyo(. • • &:c.--.<« the interefts of a territorial 
.3 *^ fovcrcigaty. 
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*^ fovcrcignty are guarded and promoted by a fpirit of good ordetg 
'^ moderation, obedience to the laws, and fuch like virtues; but a 
*^ maritime power becomes not great from fuch fourcea, but from the 
<^ naval arts of building (hips, and of thofe who man and wofk diem ; 
<^ and of thofe who having diflipated or loft their all, feek reprifals 
<^ from the fortunes of others ; and thefe being mingled in the mafs of 
<^ the ftace, it is evident that fuch arrangements as thofe fupporting 
*' the inland power above alluded to, muft give way to them» and be 
" diffolvcd. Ifocrat. Orat. Trifi E^fuwis* 



Note [91.] Page ia8, 
h yig ^nfio-iAXO-iVj dWet roK lid'co'i xo^w^ iiKuo'^cu roLi VfiXzn* ibldcm* 



NOTE 197^1 Page 130, 

TK( |3kXo/a<v8( agx^iv 9) »uy TKc fA^^tv itofAHfug' Ifocrat* Orat. Areopag* 
Admitting there to be no hyperbole in the expreflion of Ifocrates, there 
is none in that of Seneca,—'* in qua civitate crat Areopagus religio- 
« fiflimum judicium, in qua Senatus, populufque Senatttifimilis.'* 

Senec. de TranquUU Anim« 



NOTE [93.] Page 131. 

xo^ ugii tk7ok in TO ixlyiio^ th foXs xotl» n yiy xai xetla ^aXirlaif yur^fAOW 
f o|3o» dviTgoy cj^CaXoy, ^sXiiftv irl lAU^evot ifroTno'iv lifAOi tok toIc ftf;^«0'i, xat roic 
jE^fUic /aXivo-^t, xa) ii» Tftura VAvd*' ^/m^ ^uvfirto-i irfiq nf^ctf dwrsg cfofgi f *X&» 

Plato de Legibus^ Lib. ^. 



NOTE 
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NOTE [94.] Page 134, 

Aufli les bonnes democratles en etabliflantes la frugalite domeftique, 
ont dies ouvertcs la porte aux depenfes publiqucs, comme on fit a 
Athenes et Rome $ pour lors la magnificence et la profufion naiflaient 
du fond de la frugalite meme. L'Efprit des Loix^ L. 5. C. 3. 

Montefquieu purfues not tifie fubjeft to fuch deduftion as inferred 
in the text ; but in another place he fays,— a mefure que le luxe 
s'etablit dans une republique, TEfprit fe tourne vers Tinteret particu- 
lier. L. 7. Chap. 2.— Luxury and the fine arts cherifh mutually each 
other ; the excellencies of the painter, the ftatuary, and the architeft, 
raife and fupport that vanity of patronage which fupports them ; from 
the eye to the ear, to the tafte, reciprocative paflions thus mingle and 
multiply, till the meafure of luxury is filled to the top, and the re- 
public is weakened and finally diflblved by its corruptive infiuence. 



NOTE [95.] Page 138, 

Grandis, et ut ita dicam, pudica oratio> eft maculofa nee tiir- 
gida, fed naturali pulchritudine exfurgit : nuper ventofa ifthsec et 
enormis loquacitas Athenas ex Afia commigravit, animofque juvenum 
ad magna furgentes, veluti peftilenti quodam fidere afflavit; fimulquc 
corrupts eloquentias regula ftetit et obtinuit : quis poftea, ad fummam 
Thucydidis, quis Hypcridis ad famam proceffit ? ac ne carmen quidem 
fani coloris enituit, fed omnia quafi eodem cibo pafta non potuerunt 
ufque ad feneftutem canefcere : pi^tura quoque non alium exitum fe* 
cit, poftquUm iEgyptiorum audacia tam magnas artis compendiariam 
fecit. Petron, Satyricon. Cap. 2. Thus too Quinftilian comfdains of 
the hyperbole and points creeping into the ftile of the times, through 
the example of Seneca.— -^^ Multae in eo claraeque fententias, mulu 
<^ etiam morum gratil legenda^ fed in eloquendo corrupta^ pleraque ; 
a " atquc 
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atque co perniciofiflima, quod abundant dtdcibus vitiis.'* Qumftil, 



CHAP. 



XVI. Inft. Orat. L. lo. Cap. i 



NOTE [96,] Page 138. 

l.lteraturc and contemplation arc the proper ^^ /olatia rerum*^ ofcach 
mind of ferious bent, of refined education, and of virtuous fenfibilityy 
when agitated in fcenes of civil commotion, or driven from fociety by 
difguft of anarchy, or terrors of defpotifm,— Quamvis haec funt mifera, 
quae funt miferrima tcmpora tamen artes noftrse, nefcio quomodo^ 
nunc uberiores fruftus ferre videantur, quim ollm ferebant j five quia 
nulla nunc in re alia acquiefcimus, five quod gravitas morbi facit, ut 
medicins egeamus, eaque nunc appareat, cujus vim non lentiebamus^ 

quDm valebamus, Cic. Ep. Fam. L. 9. Ep. 3 fed eft unum 

perfugium doArinse ac literae quibus femper ufi fumus, quas fccundis 
rebus deleftationem, modo habere videbantur, nunc vero etiam falu- 
tem, Ejufd. L. 6. Ep. la. The above elegant and meditative fen- 
tcnces fpoke Cicero*s fenfe of the comfort and refources he derived 
from philofophy and the love of letters, during a period of civil com- 
motion i the fame refources fuited fimilar minds during the ufurpa- 
tion and defpotifm that fuccecded j the philofophy of the ftoics thrived 
under the tyranny of the Caefars; Thrafea, Helvidius^ the hero of that 
feft Epiffcetus, and many others in thofe times exercifed the mind by 
moral meditation, and invigorated their tenets by the rigid prafticc of 
the virtue they taught : nor on account of bis works^ (hould the name 
of Seneca be omitted 5— -nor too on account of bis virtues^ aa well as 
of his wifdom ; for it is more in nature that the hiflorian Dion Caf* 
fius fhould be malevolent, than that a writer and his writings Ihould 
be fo at variance : a bad man might write a good book, but a ba4 
man could not, I think, write fo many books, invariably good, or fb 
many familiar epiftles, nor in any one betray a levity of thought, or 
even an inconfiftcncy of cxpreffioo. 



NOTE 
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NOTE [97.] Page 139. 

«« » nccrffary to life, rieccffity will be the teacher of 1 what belongs to 
elegance and fuperfluity, will follow and ittcreafe oa the accomplifti- 
ment ef tk« firftt Ariftot. PoU L. 7. Cap. lo. 



NOTE [98.] Page 140. 

—Pliny calls the Laocoon — ^^ opus omnibus et pifturae et ftatuaria; 
«' artis praeferendum/' Var. Hift. L. 36. cap. 5. The artifts were 
Agefandcr^ Polydorus^ and Athenodonis of Rhodes. 



NOTE [99.] Page 141. 

Anaxagoras was i moral philofopher, and likewife a phyfiologift : 
the moft famous opinion of Anaxagoras and which has been commented 
on by Ariftotle in his * Phjfics^* was, — ** that all things (or elements) 
<« were mingled and confufed, when divine mind or fpirit diredted 
** their order and arrangement 5" — ir«i?I« yj^ri^A% h ©/*», ?/?« vm iA^w 
t«Jt» ^*£jcoa*fAiio-f— Other opinions likewife of this fpeculative genius 
remarkably anticipate the knowledge of a more enlightened agei as 
for inftance^-that " the moon had hills and vales, and might be habita- 
«^ ble i''-that " comets were planets, emitting flame ;* -that ** the caufc 
'* of winds was the rarefaftioii of the air by the fun j^-that " thunder 
*' and lightning proceeded from the coUifiion and confriftion of 
«' clouds i ''-that «* earthquakes wefe caufed by confined air within the 
^* body of the earth,"— &c. &c. — t^v 2fA«\»iif JixJo-iK Ix"^ «ax« 9^ Ao^ jcc 

^»i AfirluyojxcifH T8 dio^^ viro In fiAis.— j3f ov7»? O'vyxfovo'ip vifa^^^^elfgctireci 
ixlf »4/*v ififu9»''^ffuo'[A9¥ \7rov^fi9'iv £i(og lie y^^'— '&c#— •Diog. Laert. Vit. 

Y y Anaxag. 
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CHAP. Anaxag.— ^n thefe fubjedsj vid. Traice fur L'Origine des Sciencet par 
XVI. Mon*. Bailly. 

NOTE [loo.] Page 14a. 

— -/(At;^^} yif rifi dniiloi u Iitai vol fiiri irsgi itifw^ XiyofAinoi^ Stop, iy 9^ iJl^ 
txds'Oi oTnlcbi txMog uvctk i^Mai rl m ixnv%* 

Orat. fun. ap. Thucyd, L. j^ 

NOTE [loi.] Page i4> 

*»(Jr< IjAfMiP iroin¥, iocy o^d'w; ytvtirony i^ ims'tii iiF0fiyafrii9 top pmv* 

Str2ii>o. Lib, 8«. 

Kfmr^f air* A^ocwbUqiq* ff^iyoiP f lAiAi^fv 'OAu/Miroy* 

Horn. II. «• Y. ^2S^ 

NOTE [loa.] Page 14 j. 

Winckelman was antiquarian to the Pope GangancUi,, and had alT 
the remains of antiquity before him j ia his opinion he is. decifive : 
L'art a commence par le figures les plus fimples, et probablement par 
une efpece grofliere de fculpture; car un enfant meme eft capable de 
donncr une certaine forme a une matiere fouple, mais il ne peut rien 
defliner fur une fuperficie. Hift. de L'Art,. Seft. i. et Chap. 4. Seft. a» 
Pliny is of the fame opinion as to modelling being antecedent to 
graving the figure :— " fimilitudines exprimcndi quae prima fueric 
origo, in ea quam Plafticen Graeci vocant dici convenientius erit, 
etcnim prior quam ftatuaria fecit," Plia. Hift. Nat, L. 34. Cap. 7, 
When we attentively confider the moft ancient Etrufcan and iEgyp- 
tian figures, preferved in the Italian mufcums, we cannot think 
that they were worked from ouiline^ or that the art of^ ftatuary was in- 
debted for its origin to the limnift. ladeed Diodorus> Sic. L. 4* 

exprefsly 
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cxprefsly tells us, that they were work'd from meajurement \-^zndi to chap. 
fuch nicety and known proportions, that half of a ftatue was often xvi. 
made in one province of -SEgypt, and half in another, and the moitics 
cxaftly fitted when put together. 

It is moreover evident from many circumftances, that Painting was 
an art of no very high antiquity : — Polygnotus who painted the ro« 
wotxiXu, was the firft who opened the lips, and gave life to the gefturc 
of his faces : *^ inftituit os adoperire, dentes oftendere, vultum ab 
" antiquo rigore variare.'* Plin. L. 35. Cap. 9. And what is more 
remarkable, before the ninety third olympiad (the aera at which Appol- 
lodorus flourifhed) in no pifture was the eye attempted to be painted : 
*^ neque ante eum tabula uUius oftenditur quae teneat oculos," — in the 
^* grandior in capitibus articulijquey^ applied by the elder Pliny to 
Zeuxis— I have the ftile of that matter before my eyes,— I have before 
me the large heads and joints of the faints and martyrs, as reprefented 
on the windows of an ancient monaftery, in an illuminated miffal, or 
on the old Florentine ware. 



NOTE [103.] Page 144. 

Diodorus Sic. Lib. 4. fays ^^ that the proportion of the ancient 
" JEgyptian ftatues was adopted, and introduced by Daedalus into 
^^ Greece: the fame hiftorian further obferves, that Daedalus was 
^^ the firft who engraved the eye, fcparatcd the legs, and extended the 
** arms: the fculptors before him, formed their rude images with 
«' the eyes fliut or blinking, and with the arms falling and clofely at- 
'^ tached to the fide."— to* li fu9/Ao>7«» ipyix^y x«t' 'AiyWoi' avJjlai^lwv toi^ 

aiJ7oy XiyoLi tok v?ro Aai^ftXs Xftfao'Xfuao'S'ffta'i iaifi% tok cXXl0*fty • • 'Sf^iarQ^ 

ii iiAiJLcircaa'Ufi 9^ Jiflt|3fC»ixoT« rd orxcX? vrolficocff In ii rag ;t««f af i\alHaiAfAiy»s 
•ZFoTuv^ 01 yag zf(6 t»t» njfjAroci xoclixcrxiVA^e» t« dyaXfA»r» tok f^ii^ oiA[A,»(ri 
fAiiA.\jKol»i r»g ie x^T^^f r^ovla xaS-^jtAivaf, 9^ raif tJ>^tv^ouf x£XoAADjtA€i/af . Lib. 
4. Daedalus was the fon of Palamaon of Athens, and eftablilhed a 
fchool there; wherein was educated Onatas of -ffigina, and many 
others who were fathers of fculpture in the difi^erent countries and 
cities^ they migrated to, and fettled in. Paufanias fpeaks highly of this 

Y y 2 Onatas : 
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Onatas : '* rip ti Ovatlojf tht^op SritfH mi flxim in ^i ^yaXfAcira, oj^ *^^V^ 
virrYi»> ^Jcroc vfigop ^i^of^p ru¥ dv AaiJSciA^ ri i^ ify»rnfiu^ r2 AItix^i*" Pauf^^l* 
in Eliac, i. Dsdalus worked chiefly in yrood : Paufanias fpeaking 
of his ftatue of Hercules extant even in his time, fays of tha^ 
and other works of Daedalus, — that <^ they were rude ta the touch 
<< and eye, but that yet fomething of the tjfue fubUme, cnthuftaftic 
«< and great, diftinguiChed thefe images :" AmiaXo^ it iwU^ f^ymraTo ar«s-(^ 
^ifot fAiv ^fto-iy Etf Tiiir o4^ir, E^i^f £?rc> fi iiM^ rl xflii inAioy Tsroif* Paufan* il\ 
Corinth. — in the fame book, and in every other of his tea journals, 
he enumerates ftatues of the remoter ages> and *' all of woodi and 
'' particularly in the Temple of Apollo,*' 'Atri^xxdm ra ^i«gi« — ad- 
judged to be the mbft ancient Temple remaining in the time of Pau- 
fanias : that author indeed as far as his authority goes, (apd I know of 
no better authority on the fubjedt) puts the exclufive antiquity of 
wooden images out of queftion, when in another place he fuggefts, 
that '^ the wooden or Dstdalean images gave the name of Daedalus to 
** the artift the moft excellent, inftead of Dagdalus haying ftamped 
^' that epithet on fuch ftatues :" #» ^aA«i ^ixva ixaXovv Aft»J«x«. txaAouy 

h, ifJLOi iixiiv^ ^fOTffov irl i AaiJaAo? o waXecfAoiovoi lymlo *Adfi¥ij<n* t«7w f% 

ifi^ov dwo ruv AotlSxXuv iirtxxi(n¥ ymirS'en ioxw. Paufan. in Basot. Indeed 
the antiquity of wooden images feems beyond all record, and to elude 
any pretenfions of a difcovery of their origin and invention.— It is 
obfervable that the idols formed by the rude nations in the fouth feas, 
difcovered and brought home by Captain Cook, are of wood,r-^t leaft 
all thofe which may be confidered as prototypes. 

NOTE [104.] Page 144. 

AvfAX fvXu(nrifji.i¥oci [MfyaXnrogof *A\xtvQ7^ 
'Ad^ou^olvf oplai 1^ ciyifut i/Aolct isroiylx* 

As to the words i^ctpcHug, and ayifug, applied to the above articles of 
fculpture or inanimate beings, I fliaU have occafion to obferve, that, 

8 DOC. 
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not only in thefe, but in other inftances. Homer drew from the life^ 
or from himfelfj and not from any examples or properties of art cxift- 
ing in his time. Painting, Pliny obfcrves, Lib. 35. was not known at 
the time of the Trojan war i and probably was not in- any great degree 
known in the time of Homer, one hundred and fixty-eight years after- 
wards, according to his life attribyted to Herodotus ; and even ac- 
cording to the computation of thofe, who regard that biography as 
fpurious, placed at much the fame period. The Ihicld of Achilles is 
indeed reprefented as bearing figures and fcenery diftinguiflied by co- 
lours i but Homer's defcription is of nature itfelf, and the poet's eye 
hath viewed and defcribed that nature in the mirror of his fhield ; the 
arts helped not the imagination of the poet, but the imagination of the 
poet helped the arts, and, as I think, in a great degree framed thefe 
arts. Critics have amufed themfelvcs with the fuppofition of raifed 
figures moving on the area of this fliield by force of clockwork or ma- 
chinery J and Mr. Pope, in his cffay on the fubjeft, adopting thefe 
fuppofitions, hath in fupport thereof adduced certain hyperboles of 
Plato, relative to the ftatues of Daedalus — as if walking or /peaking ! 
mere phrafes of admiration ! as if a modern ihould fay there is life in 
fuch a performance; there is/pirit in fuch another; there is animation 
in the Mofes of Michael Angelo ! there is divinity in the Jehovah of 
Raphael ! Other critics have talked of enamel, and in urging the pro- 
bability of that art having been employed to perfect the fhield of 
Achilles, have alluded to the coloured figures on the walls of Babylon, 
which had as little to do with enamel as with ftatuary : fays DiodoruSi 

fv u)fj,aig in roig 9rAt»doK iiililuinalo ^ifix TiroiiHoictira' &C. &C. Lib* 2* 

Seft. 97. I merely deduce from the words of the hiftorian, that a 
builder checqucrcd his wall with figures, his bricks being ready pre- 
pared of different coloured clays. As to the art of enamel, or " Pic- 
^ tura EncauJiiMy' Pliny fays it was unknown before the time of 
Polygnotus, Lib. 35. Cap. 11. As for the modern writers, who would 
rcjeft on this occafion the authority of Pliny, and fubftitute their own, 
they muft give me a better reafon than I have yet read, for accepting 
the modern, ere I rcjeft the ancient. There is a circumftancc in the 
following lines which feems to have efcaped the aucntion of the critics 
who have difcuflcd the fubjed of. AchilWi» fbicJd. « 
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To) DcAoy oTop vol' iyi Kfcio-^o) ^^n^iTn 

Iliad 1 8. V, 590. 

And there the (kilful Vulcan grav'd a dance 
Like unto that which Daedalus did work 
In Gnoflus for the fair-hairM Ariadne. 

Daedalus would fcarcely have been cited by Homer, had he not been 
in the poet's time the firft artift known, or on record : nor had Homer 
been acquainted with more cxquifite workmanfliip would he have 
affimilated the choiceft labours of the god Vulcan to a work of Dae- 
dalus. As for the idea of an old fcholiaft, *^ that this pafTage alludes 
" to a labyrinthian dance, inftituted in commemoration of the ef- 
" cape of Thefeus ; and alludes to Daedalus merely as Maitre du 
'* Ballet i'*— credat Judaeus Apella ! — the poet, no doubt, compar- 
ing a work of art, his comparifon was with a work of art ^ and with a 
fuppofed if not real work of Dadalus : but the works of D^dalus were 
known to Paufanias, and he reprefents them as rude and imperfedt. 
Had painting afforded a more perfeifl example of art, the poet would 
probably thence have drawn his affimilation; and from hia wholly 
omitting fuch allufion, not only in this paflage, but throughout his 
whole poem, we may fairly deduce that in his time the art of painting 
was in little^ or in no degree known, or in Greece, or in the countries 
of Afia through which he travelled. As to the embroidered ycils, &c. 
mentioned by the father of poetry ; limning, or the art of the limner 
might have been, for ought I fee in objection, much more ancient than 
that of the painter, and the firft limning might have been with threads 
in fantaftic border : but this fubjed would lead me beyond the proper 
limits of a note. Admitting the compofition of the fliicld to be beau- ' 
tiful, we muft allow the execution to be moft difficult, nor in any de- 
gree^ feafible in an age which regarded Daedalus (tbefirfijculptor who 
departed from the rigid fiile of the Mgyptians) as the greateft artift 
known, eotnparatively^ in every branch of art 5 and it were ingenuous 
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to allow the Ihicld of Achilles to haye been the work of th% poet Ho- 
mer, nor to pretend that fculpture, painting, and even enamel, were 
arts in fuch perfection at that asra, as to have been capable of the ac- 
complilhment defcribed. Pope, in his tranflation of the verfes above 
cited, feems to have been aware of the {tumbling block they con- 
tained to his ingenious criticifm, and explanations of the fhield> for 
he artfully fubftitutes the word D^dalean for Dadalus. 

A figured dance fucceeds ; fuch once was fcea 
In lofty GnoiTus, for the Cretan queen 
Form'd by D^dalean art, a comely band 
Of youthful maidens bounding hand in hand. 

Pope's XL Book i8. v. 68i. 

Homer compares the choiceft and moft difficult work of art in his 
whole fhield (namely a dance) to an aftual work of D^dalus : the 
verfion '^ with art Dadalean " evades this circumftance ; for Paufanias^ 
as has been dated in 4 previous note, mentions that the word Axtia\»y 
or " Daedalean ^* was antecedent to the age of Dsedalus, and might of 
courfe be ufed without any reference to that artift. The f6ur lines of 
Pope, far from a tranflation, are fcarcely a paraphrafe s even GnofTus 
is lofty inftead oi Jpacious. 



NOTE [105.] I^e I45. 

The tree is fuppofed to have been the firft type of archkefture, as 
undoubtedly it was the firft material : the avenue of the hallowed 
grove wherein the firft rude altar was railed, fuggefted the forming 
fuch avenue of ftone or marble ; the trunk of the tree was the type of 
the column \ the head, of its various capitals and orders, invented 
fucccflively by ingenious man, thereafter intermingling his own arts 
and phantafies of building. As has been fhown, the tree likewife a& 
forded the firft material of ftatuary : I will again cite Paufanias : 
Loiyoi,^ j^ 9 yao;, 9^ TO (oavov clva^rifA» ny* ^ociyec y^f ^^ von i7yai wuiofAM 

vail» x) /AAAirA r» Aiy\)TrVa : <* the temple and the ftatue too of Danaus 

^ were 
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^^ were of wood, and all the works of the higheft antiquity, «nd pwtf- 
" cularly thofe of -ffigypt, I am pcrfuaded, were of the fame matfcrial.^ 
Paufan. in Corinth. As the tree afforded the firft matcrialj may it not 
too have been the firft type of ftatuary ? May not two branches have 
remained for arms, and a root happily divided have given the legs of 
the firft rcprefentation of the human figure, attempted in a rude kind 
of fculpture ? Ovid hath with ingenuity mctamorphofed the human 
figure into a tree : 

Mollia cinguntur tenui pr«cordia librOj 

In frondem Crines, in Ramos brachia crefcunt. 

Pes modo tarn velox pigris radicibus haerct, 

Ora Cacumcn obit, Ov. Metam. Lib, i. V. 5C0. 

Is the antimetamorphofis difficult to conceive ? 

Jam caput e capite, et ramis jam brachia crefcunt, 
Et videas prodire pedes radicibus imis, 
Et Truncus validum corpus fit viribus inftans, 
Dum narcs nodi, dumque os bene format hiatus 
Quo mel decurrit j nequc deerunt mella loquenti ! 



NOTE [106.] Page 145. 

The outline is, and ever was, the moft difficult for the ftudent to 
maftcr. The ancients in general, and even Apelles, painted with only 
four colours ; *^ ex albis, melino ; ex filaceis, Attico i ex rubris, fi- 
** nopide pontico ; ex nigris, atramento." Yet they found it eafier 
to fill up, than to draw, the figure : Parrhafius confeffione artificum in 
lineis extremis palmam adeptus s haec eft in pi£tura fumma fubtilitas, 
corpora enim pingere et media rerum, eft quidem magni operis, fed 
in quo multi gloriam tulerint : extrema corporum facere rarum in 
fucceffu artis invenitur, Plin. Hift. Nat* Lib* 35. Cap. 10. 



NOTE 
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NOTE [107.] Page 145. 

The Seftine chapel in the Vatican is decorated with the Sibyls, and 
laft judgment, painted by Michael Angelo Buonaroti. 



NOTE [108.] Page 145. 

Of the fingle figures painted by the ancient mafters, many have been 
dcfcribed by ^lian, Paufanias, Lucian, Pliny, and others : of thefe 
more particularly may be noticed, " the figure of Cupid, by Paufias, 
*' throwing away the bow, and affuming the lyre;" or the other by 
the fame mafter, of *^ ebriety drinking from a chryftal goblet, and the 
'« face feen through the chryftal ;" — lioi; i' «» iv rp yjaV? ?»«Aify tb uax», 
9^ il civlr\g yv¥x]>iof v^UcaTrou' Paufan. in Corinth. We (hould remember 
too the pifture by Theon, of the foldier rufliing to battle, defcribed by 
^lian. Lib. 2. Cap. 44. Similar to the pifture by Theon, are the 
Hoplitides, or two armed foldicrs of Parrhafius ; " alter in ccrtamine 
" ita decurrens, ut fudare videatur ; alter arma deponens, ut anhelarc 
^^ fentiatur." Plin. Lib. 35. Cap. 10. We (hould likewife advert to 
the examples of art mentioned in the " Pinotheca," or pifture-gallery 
defcribed by Petronius, in which were many works of Apelles, who 
delighted much in fingle figures, and whofc fingle figures were fo many 
wonders of the art : '^ tanta enim fubtilitate extremitates imaginum 
*^ erant ad fimilitudinem precifae, ut crederes etiam animorum eflfe 
<^ pifturam." Petron. Sat- Cap. 83. Having fpoken of Apelles, his 
famous portrait of Alexander in the charafter of Jupiter, gives, even 
in defcription, a ftriking idea of the powers of that painter : «^ digiti 
" eminere videntur, et fulmen extra tabulam eflc, fed legentes me- 
«^ minerint ea omnia quatuor coloribus fafta." Plin. Lib. 35. Cap. 10. 
If I am right in my fuppofition, that " the ancients were wholly igno- 
•^ rant of a fyftematic perfpeSlive j" their crouded compofitions muft 
have been moft confufed performances j and how much they were fome- 
times crouded, appears from the defcription of the fU ^oociAu- A mere 
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detail of the fubjeft of which, and of the names of tHe portraits deli- 
neated therein, taking up three whole pages in the folio editioa of 
Paufanias : the burning of Troy, with efery concomitant anecdote is- 
fully treated ; the departure of the Grecian fleet, and every fhip, and' 
every chieftain, is particularly remarked -, the defcent of Ulyflcs to 
the fhades below, and all elyfium, and the infernal regions arc opened^ 
to the view j above one hundred and fifty portraits are fpecified by 
names underwritten, and the figures and machinery befides are innu- 
merable : a fuppofition of the extent of riie gallery, and of the num- 
ber of compartments, will neither relieve the artift or critic j for eadi 
compartment or feparate fubjeft, required all the arts of aerial and li- 
neal perfpedfive, not to have been incongruous and unnatural*. Some 
pitftures indeed are extant, fuch as the marriage in the Aldobrandini 
colleftion, which confift of feveral figures elegantly arranged and. 
compofed -, but thefe piftures fupport our theory, when it is^ obfcrvcd> 
that the figures are moftly on one plane,, and appear like ^^ paintings 
** copied from haffb relievo.'^ The marriage of Alexander and Rbxana^. 
mentioned by Lucian, in his Eulogy of Herodotus, feems to have beeft 
of the fame kind j and fi-om every relation of the ancient writers,, as^ 
well as from the examples ^ art which remain, I think it may be de- 
duced, that the beft piftures of the ancient matters were thofc fimple im 
their compoGtion, and which required not a fcientific perfpc&ive. 
No one who has feen merely the reliques of Herculaneum, or fccn 
only the beautiful compofition of the Cupid-merchant, can doubt but 
that their groupes were independantly excellent.— I wilh I could add to 
the exijiing example above cited, a prefefvation of the charming oom-^ 
pofition of Zeuxis defcribed by Lucian ; " of a female centaur with 
" her young, and the male centaur holding up a lion's whelp in fpor- 
<• tive terror to his own ofEspring." Lucian. in Zeuxide*. 



NOTE [109.] Page 146. 

(Cinasgirus) qui poft pracUi innumeras caedes, cum fugientcs hoftes 

4id naves egiflfet^ onuftam navcm dextra manu tenuitj nee prius dc- 

milit, quim xnamim amitteret, turn quoquc amputate dtxtr&j nffrem 

I a finiftrft 
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finiftra comprehendit j quam et ipfam quum amififletj ad poftrcmum c H A P. 
morfu jiavem detinuit. Juftin. Hift. Lib. 2. Cap, 10. xvi. 



NOTE [mo.] Page 146. 

I am well aware that optics were a branch of mathematical fcicncc 
in. the times I allude to: " Pars quaedam Geometriae iwliKi appcllatur, 
«^ qusB ad oculos pertinet j ox7«ki} autcm reddit caufas cur vifiones fal- 
*' lant, et quse in aqua confpiciuntur, majora ad oculos fiant;— qua 
*^ procul ab oculis funt minora. AuL Gell. Lib. 16. Cap. 18. I have 
cited the above paffage, as the only one I have read, which may be 
conftrued to hint at a perJfeSive rule : though in my humble opinion 
fuch conftrudion would be very forced. 



NOTE [in.] Pagci4fi* 

lUud in his rebus longc fuge credere, Memmi, 
In medium fummae quod dicunt omnia niti^ 
Atque ideo mundi naturam ftare, fine uUis 
Iftibus cKternis, neque quoquam poffe refolvi 
Summa atque ima, quod in medium fint omnia nixit* 
Ipfum fi quicquam poffe in fe fiftere credis, 
Et quas pondera fub terris funt, omnia furfum 
Nitier, in terraquc retro requiefccre pofta • 
Ut per aquas quae nunc rerum fimulacra videmus* 
Et fimili ratione animalia fubtu' vagari 
Contendiint, neque poffe c terris in loca casli 
Kecidere inferiora magis, quam corpora noftra 
Sponte fua poffint in caeli templa volare : 
IHi quum videant folem, nos fidera noftis 
Cernere, et alterni nobifcum tempora caeli 
Dividere, et nodes pariLes agitare diefquc. 
Bed vanus Jiolidis bicc ^mnia finxirit error. 

Lucrct«Lib. i. 
Z z 2 Plato 
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Plato fecms to have been one of thofe comprised in the ccn* 
furcs of Lucretius, his idea was, yrjv i' ovtocv iV* th /Ai<r» Ki9t7<r3rm wi(i 
ro [jt\(ro¥. Diog. Laert. in vit. ejus. — In Note 99, there is a reference 
to Monfieur Bailly's treatife on the origin of fcienccs, &c.-^to thofc 
who are not acquainted with that ir>genious work, it may be neceflary 
to mention generally its dcfign, relative to fuch important truths as 
thofe ftated by Anaxagoras, and thofe alluded to by Lucretius, and 
many others delivered by the ancient fophifls. Mr. Bailly fuppofes^ 
that — «' the mere ftatement of important troths, the attainment of 
*' which required a certain procefs of knowledge and rnveftigation, 
«' without any ftatement of that inveftigation and of the fubordinatc 
" degrees of knowledge by which thofe truths were attained,— implies, 
*' that the philofophers who delivered fuch truths, whether in the fhape 
*' of propofition, prediftion, or deduftion, were mere depoGtari« of 
" thofe truths or axioms, traditionary from a more ancient and 
'^ enlightened people, whofe fteps and gradations in fcience were Ioft> 
^^ and of whom we have no account.. 



NOTE [112.] Page 147, 

Thus Apelles confefled himfelf in the difpoGtion of objeAs 
inferiour to Amphion, and in the defignation of diftances inferiour 
to Afclepiodorus— <^ Cedebat Amphioni de difpofitione, Afclepiodoro 
«* de menfuris, hoc eft quanto quid a quo diftare deberet.'* Plin. Lib* 
35. Cap. 10. — This could fcarcely have happened to fo learned and 
accomplifhed an artift as Apelles, had there in his time been ruUs of 
firfpeHive to work by. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

NOTE [113.] Page 153. 

f "^T^XIKIIAT. iiTT.)— «XX« To^, hwi itri rajw «« Xtyojllat ^Ad'nvOitot Slot 

ycifi iyuyi acKHk) Ilff ikAcoc irtiroirixiifXi *A^n¥oinii ot^yai xai iuXn% 9^ hxXn^ 9^ f iAag« 
yuf«9 «K (Aiff^ofigav wafa to* xa1«r^crair1«, — (Socrates) " tell mc then if 
«^ the Athenians were the better for, or on the contrary corrupted hj 
" the adminiftration of Pericles ? — for I have heard that Pericles ren* 
*< dered the Athenians indolent, enervate, licentious, and mercenary, 
*< by the venal praftices which he introduced among them." Platon^ 
Gorg. Dialog. N. B. I have rendered the word [Aia-^Qpofav in a gene- 
ral fenfe, but perhaps Plato had a fpecific allufiorv to the ftipend for 
attendance on public queftions, inftituted during the adminiftratipn of 
Pericles, vid. Ariftot. Pol. Lib. 2. Cap. 10. et Lib. 6. Cap, 2. 

NOTE [114O Pag^ ^53^ 

The charafter of Pompey drawn by Lucan in his Pharfalia, tallies 
in fo many refpefts with that of Pericles^ as delineated in the fecond 

book 
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book of Thucydidcs, that probably the poet borrowed from tlie hifto- 
rian: — fomc leading features of the following characters will too, I 
doubt not, recall to the reader's mind, the memory of a late Britifi 

ftatefmariy — 'Ex«rvof /xiv JOk«Ioff iv ru ri «£KJ/xa7* ^ tij yyw^p XS^^ 

lji.(tiw¥ ixpocyZq iicagiroiloi yiyvo/xEVOf KOtliT^^i ri irXri^ig iAfu9'«f wf, ^ sic 

iyi\o /A«AAo» vt' otMa, ^ dvlog fiyi iytypil^ rt xiytf i^iv hfMKfalic^ 

igy'jcii^jTTo TszT^uTd avJfoj ^fX7* • • • • Thucyd. Lib. 2. feft. 6^» 

With views to the latUr application I (hall give the beautiful ijpeecli 
of Cato in the Pharfalia at length. 

" Civis obit (inquit) multo majoribus impar 

<^ Nofle modum juris, fed in hoc tamen utilis aevo, 

*f Cui non ulla fuit jufti reverentia j— falva 

" Libertate, potens, et folus, plebe parata, 

*^ Privatus, parcre fibi :— Reftorquc Senatus 

*' Scd regnantis erat> nil belli jura popofcit, 

«* Quaeque dari voluit, voluit fibi pofle negari : 

^ Immodicas pofledit opes, fed plura retentis 

«' Intulit; invafit ferrtim, fed ponere norat : 

" Prsetulit arma tog«, fed pacem armatus amavit* 

<^ Juvit fumpta ducem, juvit dimifla potcftas : 

" Carta domus, luxuqiie carens, corruptaque nums^tlam 

•' Fortuna domini -, — Clarom et venerabile nomen 

** Gcntibus, et multum noftr« quod prbdcrat urbi ! 

Lucan. PharfaU Lib. ^. v. ipo* 



NOTE [115.] Page 1^$. 

Plutarch relates a converfation between Pericles and Alcibiade$» in 
which the former obferving " that his thoughts were employed, in 
•' the confideration of how to make up his public accounts to the 
" public affcmbly :"— Alcibiades anfwei»ed,— " rather confider how 
•* to avoid the being under a neceffity of giving any account at all.** 
Plutarch thence intimates the motive of Pericles, for rmbroilinjg his 
country in a war, which might engage the minds of the citizens^ and 
prevent their adverting to his ftatc of refponfibility. A meaner motive^ 
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«nd one tefs fuitable to the charafter of Pericles, was o*geftcd to him c H A p* 
•by the camic writers : Among the conditions on which the Spartans i. 

infifted, (and in default of the acceptance of which, they denounced 
war,) was the opening the ports of Attica to the people of Megara j 
and fays the comic poet, «' Pericles rcjefted wholly thefc terms, merely 
** becaufe the Megarenfians had offended Afpafia- 

Kaft' Qt Miy«f n; i!\)v»t^ trt^Mv\h(afiiv9%' 
KelfltZ^iu dfXfi tS xraAijtAif xa7«f goyn 
^klcuOci^ ogyij IlsgixXrif oAu/A7riof 

Aj^flTf kSf Ariftoph. Comad^ 

Some youths of Athens in their cups went forth. ♦ 

To Megara, and thence did carry off 

By force, the whore Simaetha : in return,* 

The youth df Megara by refentment urged^ 

Bore oflF two girls from th' brctfhel of Afpafia*. 

Hence the dire war which burft upon the Greeks- 

In every part j— by three lewd Harlots caus'd I 

Hence the OJynnfpian Pericles did rage. 

Hence lighten, ftorm, and urge the fates of Greece B 



KOTE Q116J Page 157. 

Pericles died two years and fix months after the commencement oT 
rfie Peloponnefian war. Thucyd. Lib. 2. Seft^ 65. 

Unlefs Ifocrates exaggerates, Pericles m\ift have been a moffable^ 
as well as difinterefted financier, on his deceafe leaving in the treafiiry 
eight thoufand talents, being two thoufand more than were in it, when 
the war connmaenced. xou t«». OlgixAi}; i w^ nau r^iimy* hiii.»yuyof Holarocg, 
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CHAP* iroc(Qt\el^u9 riv voXiv ;t«ifw [Aiv f^WHV»¥ i wflv Kollo^^XJ^^v rrty dfX^^f •''** '• 
!• dpixl^^ ii.iy -cToxHtiofAfifny ix iiri rov ISiiv XSniJi'dlU/AX iffxn^'iy aWa top fAiw omw 

dyfiytyxiv oxI«x't<^X*^«* raXayra' '^ Pcricles, antecedent to the power of 
" the demagogues I have above-mentioned, taking on him the go- 
^* vernment, prefided over a republic, the worfe indeed for his uncon- 
<* ftitutional influence, but yet adminiftered with a temperate ufe of 
«^ authority : private rights and property were fafe during his miniftry ; 
«^ and he left his houfe lefs opulent than he received it from his ancef- 
<« tors, whilft for the public trcafury he had coUefted eight thoufand 
" talents." Ifocrat. Orat. Triji 'E^fuvuc* 

NOTE [117.] Page 158. 

The dominion of Athens was certainly not lefs extenfivc at this xrz 
than in the times of Ariftophanes. 

''Ei(ny yig iriXti^ o'^iXiai, di yvy r^y fifoy CfMy CtraynVh 
Tiruv ?»xo<rtv dySgxg (ioeKnyy it r/f vfoirildj^iy ludfV. 
Auo fAVf\aiBg ruy fnfAorooy i^Sy iy tst^o-i Ao^ywoif* 

" We have one thoufand cities tribute paying, 

*^ Each order twenty citizens to feed, 

" And twenty thoufand then (hall live in luxury. 

Vefpes. Comasd, 

NOTE [118.] Page 158. 

In an ancient war with Sparta, a brave band of the inhabitants of 
old Meflene, when that city was ftormed by the Lacedaemonians^ 
forced their way through the affailants, and fettling at Naupaftos, ever 
after nurtured an hereditary enmity againft their ancient foe. 

Paufan. in Meflen* 



NOTE 
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NOTE [119.] Page 159, 

In confequcncc of the perfidy of the Plataeans in their cruel treat- 
ment of their prifoners contrary to an exprefs compaft, their town 
was afterwards invcfted by the confederate forces i and the firft mili- 
tary detail of a fiege is on the occafioa given us by Thucydides^ The 
whole account is very circumftantial, and the complete Icience of 
attack and defence in the degrees they were in thofc times underftood 
may be gathered from that very curious and interefting recital. 

Thucyd. Lib, a. Cc. 3. 



NOTE [lac] Page 163. 

The account of the plague at Athens, in the fecond book of Thu- 
cydides/ is a moft accurate detail of the progrcfs of that diftemper 1 
and tallies fo clofely with the hiftory of that dreadful malady in its 
feveral ftages, as defcribed by Boccacio in his preface to the Became^ 
rone, — in the officers journal at Marfeilles,— and in the citizens* account 
of the plague at London, that the identity of the diforder cannot be 
doubted; and more particularly as the Greek hiftorian, traces the dif- 
cafe from upper ^gypt to AGa, and thence to Athens. I hare heard 
Dr. Samuel Johnfon declare, that the Citizens^ account of the plague at 
London, quoted by Dr. Mead, in his Treatife on Poifons, ai an 
authentic work, is a mere romance, written by the ingenious Daniel dc 
Foe : I cannot perfuade myfelf that the work is not authentic j Daniel 
de Foe may have been the Editor j but I think that he or fomc other com- 
piler was in pofTefllon of authentic documents. I read the book under 
ftrong prepoflcflion in favor of Dr. Johnfon's authority; butthcrcfult 
of my reading the book was the rejefting that authority.— Some few of 
the anecdotes interfpcrfed in that interefting work may polfibly have 
been added^ and others heightened by Daniel de Foe's admirable 
fancy. 

3A NOTE 
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NOTE [121.3 Page 165* 

This treaty or compaft, as far as the allies were concerned, was iU 
lufive, or no compaft at all 5 for the fubordinatc parties in the war, 
whether free or fubfidiary ftatcs, were left wholly at the difcretion of 
Athens and Sparta, by a faving claufe which left an opening to any, 
and to every new article of arrangement, which thofe imperious re- 
publics Athens and Sparta, might at any fubfequent time fuggeft and 
agree to. Tiiy St rl i^wj AaxcJa(ijbto»ioK ^ 'Ad'fii>«roK ic^lvbiTpM 9^ affAiur 

irifit Tuf ffv(jtfA,»x,^ai3 03 Ti »¥ ioK^ Ivo^hov dfA^info^f Ttvai* ^^ Whatever 
•' hereafter it may feem good to the Lacedaemonians and to the Athe* 
«* nians, to add to, or to fubtraft from, this treaty j be it done with 
« good faith." Thucyd. Lib. 5. 



NOTE [122.] Page 166. 

In the chapter of this work, treating of the legiflation of Solon^ and 
in every other paffage touching the inftitutions of the commonwealth, 
I have omitted any pretenfions to afcertain the age, at which the citi- 
zen arrived at his full rights and powers. Thirty years hath been the 
age ordinarily agreed on by the critics. Alcibiades was at this time 
only Jix and twenty. Vid. Not. ad Seft. 41. Lib. 5. Thucyd. cd* 
Dukeri. Thucydides indeed hath the exprefllon, nAixijt ft,i¥ rolt iu m(> 
m^ii^cLlk it TT^oyovtav ri/xw/xcvoc. Another queftion of equal difficulty then 
occurs, as to how far, and in what cafes the plea of anccftry, or of per-» 
fonal merit, might fuperfede ordinary regulations ? 



NOTE [123.] Page 169. 

CHAP. The circumftance of commerce and liberty mutually fuftaining and 
2}^ , foftering each other, is ftrongly exemplified in a faft ftatcd by Arif* 

I totle^ 
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totle, who obferves, that the merchants and mariners of the Piraeeus, 
were of a more democratic turn and fpirit than thofe of the upper 

town : *ABfivi^<n¥ Svp^ ofMOiSg fio'iy »XXo^ (AoiWcv ^D/Aorixoi o* Ttti^oi,\x «iH8i7cf 

Twv.To «Vu' Polit. Lib. 5. Cap. 3. fo too Book i. Chap. 6. of this 
treatife, we find that Pififtratus taking the popular part, and pretend- 
ing to aflert general liberty and enfranchifcment, the TlafoiKioi fupported 
him in oppofition to the nifiaToi. 



NOTE [124-3 P^gc I70* 

iiSQ¥»iy sy S^Xiq Tf, 1^ IV ^TOif, >^ IV 0"Wjuao-j, 7^ Svi 7^ iv iroXtliicm h^ wrd* 

«^ In faft great exertion is wont moft quickly to recoil, and the moft 
*^ flourifhing ftate of things to fufFer the ftrongeft viciffitude ; nor docs 
*' this apply merely to inftances of fcafons, of plants, and of animal 
*' bodies, but particularly to political bodies.'* Platon. Pol. Lib. 8. 



NOTE [125.] Page 170. 

Atiftotk in his politics, Lib. 7. Cap. 6. treats of the commercial 
or mercantile body in a ftate ; and in his enquiries into what kind of 
inhabitants are bcft, by no means admits as fuch the trading part j 
looking on their praftices as introducing a principle moft dangerous 
to the morals of the people, and to the regular conduft of the com- 
monwealth. In every ftate merely commercial, as riches arc the ex- 
clufive objedt, avarice muft be the ruling principle i and how far fuch 
principle is calculated to overpower and bear down all other motives 
and fprings of aftion, when once fully admitted, is too obvious to re- 
quire any detail of argument. Plato thereon fays,—" roCvliZ^tv roivvv 
*' Ts-gonovltg Ik to «-f oo-fliv ^fiiJL»T]^((r^cciy oVw av thIo riiAnJlifov i^tavlxi roa-aijltf 
^^ dgtliiv aI(/AOT(^av dvj^ Sri fiXoyuifLUsv i^ fiXilifAMf dvifuv, ^ftAo;^jtAa- 

*' Tira* 9^ ^»Ao;^fti/AaIoi nXivlSivV^ lytvivlc.'* " Thenceforward looking 
** alone to the acquifition of wealth, in proportion as they appreciate 
" that, they depreciate virtue i and from being emulative of danger 

3 A 2 «« and 
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*' and glory, become mere competitors in avarice and accumulation." 
Plat. Pol. Lib. 8. Wealth not only being fought as the means of 
enjoyment, but as a fource too of honours and refpefl: ;— this is the 
criterion of extreme degeneracy of public manners, whence may be 
prognofticated the worft evils, and viciffitudcs, a community is liable 
to : for fuch depraved competition for the means of undue influencCji 
as \?ell as of vice, muft diflblve every tye of public virtue and juftice^ 
irhich holds a ftate together. 



NOTE [126.] Page 172. 

Nicias^ in a long fpeech preferved by Thucydides, difapproved of 
the expedition he was fcnt to command 5 and, fays the hiftorian, " Al* 
«* cibiades was an advocate for the cnterprize, merely from views of 
" oppofition to Nicias," — puXofAao^ tw n N/xift i¥afliHa'^ar fo that a Ge- 
neral was fent who liked not his command, and a colleague fent with 
him who would certainly thwart and oppofe it^ 



NOTE [127.] Page 173. 

Alcibiades was charged with having irreverently attacked the images- 
of Mercury, which throughout the city were all broken and defaced in 
one night. Thucyd. Lib. 6. Thefe facred Mercuries had been crcftcd 
" in triviis et compitis'' by Hipparchus. Platon. Hipparch. Dial.— 
They were a fort of Termini, and in form rdgxyuvot, the head ami 
flioulders of a Mercury terminating in a fquare block, and the private 
parts alone relieved from the flat fuperficies in front. Paufan, in 
Meflen. 

NOTE [128.] Page 176. 

It is well known that the Athenians were much addidled to theatrical 
tmufements, of which we have a remarkable inftance preferved by 
Athenaeus 3 who fays, " that when the account of the total lofs of the 

<^ armjr 
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*^ army in Sicily arrived, though that fatal event comprized objefts of 
*' domeftic concern, afFefting every family in Athens, yet being firft 
'^ announced in the theatre, the fenfe of public danger and of private 
'f grief were for a while loft in the attention of the audience to Hege- 
'^ mon, a favourite aftor then on the ftage ; and Hegemon went 
«' through his entire part without interruption j nor did a citizen quit 
«^ the theatre, 'ere the performance was clofcd." Athenae, Lib. 9. P. 407* 
Indeed the predileftion for dramatic performances feems at this ara 
to have pervaded every republic as far as Sicily : for we are told (I 
think by the fame author) that the Syracufans releafed from the La- 
tomies, many of their prifoners, and gave them life and liberty as the 
price of their repeating fome of the moral lines of Euripides* 



NOTE [129.1 Page 177. 

If Pericles had ever any dcfign on Sicily, or other objeft in the Ita- 
lian feas, he certainly never meant to enforce, or to carry into execu- 
tion fuch fcheme, whilft engaged in war with the Peloponnefians j 
during hoftilities with whom, the maxims of that great ftatefman were 
as follow : " To purfue the war temperately and with perfeverance j" 
'^ — to throw all their force of fervice into the naval line j"^ — ** to at- 
'* tempt no encreafe of dominion from the war i"— and laftly, " nevcF 
^f to leave open and expofed to hazard and fudden enterprize, their 
«' docks, arfenals, or, in a word, their city:" — purfuing which fyftem, 
Pericles doubted not, but that his countrymen would finally gain a fu- 
periority in the conteft 5 but fays the hiftorian " on the demife of Pe- 
" riclcs, the Athenians afted in every refpeft contrary." — 6 /asp yap. 
icv)(ol^oylai tc, xct) ro i^avltxov d'ffaTrfuovlot;, xa) ct^X'^v [A-n ivliHsfAiyHi h rtf 
%nXtfA(a^ [AfiSt wiXit xivSvytiopJotf ifn Trtgitff^lc^oti. • • • • oi tt:TOwr» n viiht: 

U Tiua¥h¥ tVf«$av. Thucyd. Lib. a. Scft. 65. 



NOTE 
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NOTE [130.] Page 179* 

CHAP, It doth not immediately occur to me where I read the infcription 
III. alluded to in the text, and which fpecified an enormous quantity of 
wine drank. — The epitaph of Darius was to the fame effeft, i. e. boaft<- 
ing of accompliftiment or feats in drinking, 

" Much I could drink, and, what is more, 
« The wine I drank, full well 1 bore/' 

Athens, Lib. lO. P. 434^ 



NOTE [131.] Page 179. 

The charadter of Alcibiades recalls to mind that given by Livy of 
Antiochusj — " adeoque nuUi fortune adhasrebat animus, per omnia 
'^ genera vitas errans, uti nee fibi nee aliis, quinam homo lit, fatia 
" conftarct." T. Liv. Hift. Lib. 41. 



NOTE [132.] Page 184. 

How far the conftitution of the commonwealth was fubverted car 
controuled by Alcibiades, may be gathered from the following anec- 
dote : " Hegemon the aftor having been formally accufed of a capital 
'* crime, folicitcd the intereft and interpofition of Alcibiades j who 
" accompanying him to the Metroon or temple |of Ceres, where the 
'* charge was exhibited, wetted his finger and paffed it over the in- 
" diftment, and thus erafcd it to the great umbrage of the Prytanes 

" and 
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*^ and fecretary, who were prcfent, but who reftrained theii refcntment 
<f from dread of Alcibiades : the accufcrs of Hegemon then fled the 
«^ city." Athense, Lib. 9. P. 407. From the fadt above cited, the 
reader may be induced to pronounce, «' the conquefts of Lyfander not 
♦^ fo fatal an interruption to the freedom of the republic :"— -Refifl:- 
ance was an efFeft of the oppreflions of a foreign power j but proba- 
bly corruption would have enervated the flavcs to domeftic ufjurpation* 



NOTE [133.] Page 190. 

Machiavel hath taken the fubjeft alluded to in the text in another 
point of view, and hath briefly treated of it, with a force of fentiment 
and language, peculiar to his ftrong and penetrating genius* — " Fa 
** bene la fortuna quefta, che ella clegge un uomo, quando ella voglia 
♦^ condurre cofe grandi, di tanto fpirito e di tantfe virtu, che e' conofca 
«' quelle occafioni che ella lui porge : con medefima mente, quando 
«« ella voglia condurre grandi rovine, ella fi propone uomini che aiu- 
'^ tino quella rovina j c fc alcuno fufle che vi potefle oftare, 6 ella.lo 
** amazza, 6 lo priva di tutte le facolta di potcr opcrarc alcuno bene/' 
Machiav. Difcorf. Lib. 2. Cap. 2^. The charafter, the conduft, the 
life, and the death of Alcibiades^ afford ample fubjedls of application 
to the theory of Machiavel. 



NOTE [134.] Page 191. 

From the time the empire of the feas wais conceded to Athens by the 
other Grecian ftates after the defeat of Xerxes, to the capture of Athens 
by Lyfander, was fixty-eight years 5 and fo long was that ftate termed 
*^ fovereign of the feas."— "AS-uiraioi [Atp yip dvls^ [M¥0¥ i?ff«v rnV 7rf^cbii» 
^M iioil» i^foiAfiTciylx irn. DionyC Hal. Ant. Rom. Lib. i. 



NOTE 
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NOTE [135.] Page 194. 

Socrates had, if any heathen ever had, — *^ that clear mental vifion 
'^ which reached the nature of that being, always the fame, and fern- 

piternal, and not moving with otherS in the circle of fucceflive gene- 
'' ration and extindtion :" o^c^o-iv fAx^niAotloq oa-a ay au7a)^iiXoi (r^y ^uo'ty) iKin^; 
7r,; i<n»iy Trig oiti so**}? xa< [Afi isrXoivuiMivvig uiro ymfftcog xa) ^^ig»g* Plat. Pol* 

Lib. 6. Look too in the Effay of Apuleius de deo Socratis^ wherein the 
abftra£t idea of pure fpirit leads to ibe god of Socrates. To fuch he 
prayed, to fuch he trufted, and among various and genuine attributes . 
of the Holy Spirit, retted on a divine providence, the immediate and 
tutelary care of an ever-prefent and guardian Deity : in the Phaedon of 
Plato, the ordinary epithet given by Socrates to the Supreme Beings is 
" Superintendant or Guardian," — 0w iTi/t*iAoujLt£vof. Refignation too was 
among his tenets as a duty of religion j — this is obfervable in the 
Phaedon and Crito of Plato, and in the Memorabilia of Xenophon^ 
and in various other paffages ; but no where more ftrikingly exprefled, 
than in the following one of Epidtetus. — 7^ t\ xiyu UiXvog j I/ai f Airvrec 

xai McAtrof nnroiHiCyoLi [jlip ivvoiylony jSa^^/ai ^ h* xai zs-oUiy. ii rav7i| r« 9fy 

flxtivj ravHi ymrS^S* — And what does Socrates fay ? — " Anytus and 
*^ Melitus may put me to death, but they cannot hurt me :" and 
again, — " if fuch be the will of God, may his will be done!" Epidct. 
A»alf»|3. Lib. I. Cap. 39. The character of Socrates is defcribed 
by the younger Pliny, when he fays : '^ Ego optimum et emendatifli- 
«' mum exiftimo, qui caeteris ita ignofcit, tanquam ipfe quotidii pec- 
*' cet ; ita peccatis abftinet, tanquam nemini ignofcat." Lib. 8. Ep. 2. 
henc^ fon}e even of the Fathers of the Church, have gone fo ftr in 
cxprefling their admiration of the charaftcr of Socrates, as to term 
bim a Chriftian. 



NOTE 
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NOTE [136.J Page 198. 

Ariftoph. NfffX. ComGed. 



NOTE [137.] Page 198. 

Macrobius proves that Plato had not even refpcd to Chronology in 
the choice of Perfons for his Dialogues j as for inftance, of Parmeni- 
des, Tiniaeus, Pagalus, and Xantippus. Satyricon, Lib. i.Cap. i. 



NOTE [138.] Page aoo. 

The hiftorical part of this chapter, is a mere epitome of the Ana- r w Ap 
byfis of Xenophon. y^ 

NOTE [139.] Page 207. 

• ... at (Gens Romana) Hiftoria non ccflerit Gnccis ; nee oppo- 
ncre Thucydidi Salluftium vcrear; nee indignetur fibi Herodotus 
sequari Titum Livium : nam mihi egregic dixiflc videtur Servilius 
Nonianus, pares eos magis quamJimiUs:'^Qui et ipfe a nobis auditus 
eft, clari vir ingenii et fententiis creber, fed minus preflus, quam 
hiftoriae auftoritas poftulat : Quindil. Inft. Orat. Lib. lo. Cap. i. 
Tacitus feems to have filled up that part of the charafter of aperfeft 
biftorian, which Quindilian thought wanting in Nonianus. 



3B NOTE 
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NOTE [140.] Page 212. 

On whatever grounds or principles of equality the inftitutions of a 
cominonwealth may have been originally founded, a Nobility muft 
and will eftablifh itfelf in procefs of time, i yxf lvyiitn» iViv d^x/^io^ 
irXHToq xj af/lT]. ^^ for nobility is merely ancient wealth and virtue." 
Ariftot. Pol.Lib. 8. Cap.' 4. Befides, as Plato obferves, " manners 
" are ever fubjeft toflu6tuation and change, and in their rapid courfc, 
" draw into the current, ftate-conftitution and policy."— ^oAiJiW 

Platon. Pol. L. 8. 

NOTE [141.] Page ai2. 

Tacitus makes a fimilar obfervation, on the language and conduct 
of the Romans, when the death of Auguftus was hourly expeftcd t 
** Pauci bona libertatis incaffum dijferere^ pars bellum pavefcere, alij 
*^ cupere:" Ann. i. but the Romans were at that time in fodiflblute 
a ftate, as incapacitated them from the receiving, and much more from 
the aflerting their ancient liberties. The Athenians had not yet 
reached that climax of corruption, to the mouldering point on which 
freedom lofes all hold. It hath been repeatedly urged, that for a 
people to continue free, they mujft in a certain degree be virtuous : 
independency of fpirit under circumftances of fubjeftion to every 
mean, and to every diffolute paflion is a paradox in politics; whilft 
thofe paflions muft ever impel a corrupt and diffipated nation to barter 
that independancy, for the means of habitual and fenfual gratification . 
and the more fo, as vitiated minds cannot duly eftimate or enjoy the 
bleflings which a pure fpirit feels, in the importiince and exercife of 
fclf-controul ; without which liberty is licentioufnefs, and a republic 
anarchy. I Ihall quote an example from Machftvel's Difcourfes, as 

confirming 
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confirming the theory :— '^ Non fi vede il piu forte efennpio chc quelle 
^' di Roma, la quale, cacciati i Tarquini, pote fubito prendere c 
'* mantenere quella liberta : ma morto Cefare, morto C. Caligula, 
^\ morto Nerone, fpenta tutta la ftirpe Cefarea, non pote mai, non fola- 
** mente mantenere, ma pure dare principio alia liberta ; nc tanta diver- 
" fita di avvenimento in una medefima citta nacque del' altro, fe non 
** efler' nei tempi dei Tarquini il popolo Romano ancora corrotto, c 
^« in quefti ultimi Tempi eflere corrottiflimo.'* 

Machiav. Difcorf. Lib. i. Cap. 17. 

NOTE [142.] Page 21a. 

Thrafybulus had feventy followers, fays Xenophon, Hid. 1. Sedt. 4. 
Sixty, fays Paufanias in Atticis. Thirty, fays Cornelius Nepos in 
Vit. ejus. I have taken the larger number, as damping the greater 
probability on the faft : it was heroic, and true heroifm needs not 
amplification. The Munychia was a peninfulated mound covering 
the harbour of the Piraseusj it merely required the entrenching the 
neck of land joining it with the continent, to render it a poft almoft 
impregnable. Of this fituation Thrafybulus availed himfelf. — A&^of 
it ifiy M»yilj^i« j^fffovii«'i^wy. Strabo. Lib 9* 

NOTE [143.] Page 213. 

The author of that name recording the (lory, gives the conduft of 
Paufanias an honourable pretext ; he fays it was founded on the fcnti- 
ment, that it was neither jufl: or expedient for the arms of Sparta, to 
abett the tyianny of fuch atrocious defpots, as then lorded it over 
the lives and properties of the Athenians. Paufan. in Lacon. Thefc 
were the oftenfible reafons which the King pleaded before his 
judges, Xenoph. Hift. 2. 



3B2 NOTE 
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NOTE [I44-] Page 2X4, 

xa7aAaj3ok7wv. Ilocrat. Orat. ttI^i 'Eif^^nf. 



NOTE [145.] Page 215. 

The Spartans, refenting the behaviour of the Eleans towards their 
champions at the public games, and likewife the flight put on their 
king Agis, by refufing Kinn the liberty of facrificing to Jupiter in 
their Temple, denounced war againfl: that people. An exprefljon of 
Xenophon, ftrongly marks the fupremacy of, and general refpeft 
fhewn to, Sparta, at this time. ** zrao-ai yif rin o* viXug «ru3t«i?Ia or*. 
** A«xfJflsi]uov»of avrjf iTrilaTloi*" Xenoph. Hift, Lib. 3* 



NOTE [146.] Page 216. 

Polybius fays, fen thoufand heavy armed troops, but I know not what: 
better authority himfclf could have had than that of Xenophon^ 



NOTE [147.] Page 216. 

7^ Tddv xmrn S^ixAarJav aywkwv lii.'mH^Q^ yiytc^r Xenoph. Hift. Lib. 7. 



NOTE [148.3 Page 217. 

The fuccefles of Agefilaus in Afia do not fecm fo extraordinary, 
when it is obferved, that he enliftcd the remainder of the Greeks 
who made the famous retreat from the battle of Cyrus, " AyriiiXmot 
" ii ru rgalowstu) Kuf « p^SjJAtvof" Ifocrat. Pancg. but the confcqucnces 

of 
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of the expedition of Agefilaus, were ruinous, to thofe it was undertaken 
in favour of; for the lonians and others, who, induced by the im- 
mediate fuccefles of this enterpriling king, engaged heartily with him 
in the caufe, were ultimately left defencclefs vidlims to the rage of" the 
" great king." Ibid. 

NOTE [149.] Page 217. 

There is much good fenfe in the obfervation of Ifocrates alluding 
to the evils the Spartans incurred when attempting to become a naval 
power, for which their inftitutions and themfelves were fo ill calcu- 
lated. A^xfeTat/AOVis;; ii olvTsg totb io^xiUag £u7up^f»v, Ik tx; u-jp octv^Ix^ ii* 
AA)ti|3»fl6JiiJ/ xaGfrava*- wsiiiylsg yx^ uV aJJa T?ff \{.x]x StxXx<T(rx¥ SxivxiAiusg IttaS-u- 
fAfia-xiy >cj TT.y Kxlx yrtv n'yfjuonav ccTruXirxy. (in u r\g q>x\ri tots rrii/ aWn\ xvjoig 
y]yv£(r^xi rcoy trxgoyluv xxxuvy ore rriu cc^^riy rrig ^xXxrlrig iXxfjifixyoVy i^ xw 

i^iXiy^uri i^tufofAivor " The Lacedsemonians may be made appear, to 
^^ owe their reverfe of fortune to Alcibiades ; for at his inftigation, 
<^ when at their height of profperity, attempting to become a naval 
" power, they loft their military fuperiority : fo that (hould any one 
** date their decline from the sera when they coveted the empire of 
•* the feas, he would not be wide of the truth" 

Ifocrat. Orat. ad Philipp.- 



NOT E [150.] Page 219. 

Kaiivo?ittJt,n^r Ifocrat. Panath. 



NOTE [151 J Page 219.. 

Xenoph. Hift. 7, 



NOT E 
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NOTE [15a.] Page aao. 

•APTASEPSHS BASIAErr »o>^£» Axaiov rcig fjLtv iv rtj ^Atrif, iroXiic i«wr» 
fi^au x«» TUP iffio-uy KA«^ojU£vaff x»i KuVfoi». rag it ixXxg *EAAiiv»J«f tto^ck x«i 
/tAiX0«? xal fAiyaXoti ocvlovifAHg dfiTuxi. vrXriv ArifAva xal 'I/tAl3f« xet) Zxlf«. T«u- 
raf, w(r«-ff to afp^aloy ?»y«» 'AS'uvflfciwi^. 'Oirc7«fOi J* rauKv 'EIPHNHN /u.^ ttx}*" 

T«*, Tslcij 'Ern 'TTOXtfATiirU /AST* t2 T«WT« |3»X0/A£VWJf x»» 9r€^*» x«» xaT« ^«AW?- 

Tav, x«i vaiuo"* x«a p^fii/A^O'iy* . Xcnoph. Hlft. Lilb* J* Sect* 2« 



NOTE [153O Page 221. 
Pella was but a fmall town before the reign of Philip : on rijy nlxxap 

/lAix^ay oZa-xv Troorigoy ^iXivtrog s»c fATixo^ i}uf»i«*« r^iptiq iy i\j\if* Strabo. Lilb. 7. 
yet we have in Xenophon's hiftories, xal IlfAAav ^rej fxiy»r»J t«v sv Max«- 
Jowa ttLxv^v. Hift. 5. Probably Macedonia was at that time for the 
moft part inhabited vicaiim, as was ancient Greece. 



NOTE [154.] Page 222. 

There is fomething unaccountable in the difproportion of the The- 
ban and Spartan armies, and in the refult of viftory, when adverting 
to the nature of the arms in ufe at that time, and the fpirit of the par- 
ties engaged. I take it however from the authority of a military writer : 
Epaminondas dux Thebanorum quatuor millibus hominum ex quibus 
quadringenti tantum equites erant, Lacedaemoniorum exercitum vi* 
ginti quatuor millium peditum, equitum mille ct fexcentorum vicit, 
Frontin. Stratag. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. and what was moft extraordinary, 
the Thebans are faid to have had only forty-feven killed, and the 
Spartans above a thoufand. Paufan. in Bceot* 



NOTE 
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NOTE [155.] Page 223. 

Epaminondas was killed by a dart thrown by Gryllus, the fon of 
Xenophon. Paufan. in Boeot. Gryllus fell afterwards in the battle. 
iElian. L'»b. 3. Cap. ^. Philopx^men was in aftcrtinnes ambitious of 
being pnt in oaniild with Epaniinondas, but he failed in the compa- 
rif'*r, from the very fnperior virtues and accomplilhments, in philofo- 
pl^y as well r.s arms of the Theban hero. Paufan. in Arcad. The 
battle of Wantinea was a dr-nvn battle — *' wvixWva* it qxxtrKojUig Ixdnfoi 

^a;^Uk •yl'yyfo-3'au" Xe*ioph. Hift. Lib. 7* 



NOTE [156.] Page 223. 

A fentence of Livy is particularly happy, and applicable in general, 
as well as to the inftance he adduces, — <« ex^copia deinde lafcivire rur- 
•« fus aninii, et priftina mala poftquam foris deerant, domi qua^rere,'* 
Liv. Hift. Tom. i. P. 179. Ed. Gronov^ 

NOTE [157.] Page 224. 

Xenophon, who was an intimate friend of Agefilaus, whofc pane- 
gyric he wrote, and who was generally too amoft partial admirer of the 
Spartans, allows that about this time, they were much fallen from the 
purity of their ancient manners and original inftitution ; and mentions 
thereon a faft, which may lead us to fuppofe even a greater degree of 
degeneracy, than he is willing explicitly to remark : x«» vr^oa-^iy ii.iv tiiou 
dvlsq ^o(i»fAiy»q ;^f uo-ioy i^9y}ag ^a!v£<r3'at, yvif i* ipv ov; Ka\ x^XAecir/^OjUfys; tin 
TO Kixlriir^oti. " I have formerly known thofe (Spartans) who had 
«« gold, at leaft fearful or afhamed to make it known, but ftcw the 
** poffeflion is become matter of boaft and oftentation." 

Xcnoph, PoL Lacon. Cap. 14. 

7 N OTE 
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NOTE [158.] Page 228, 

wV wv dtrcKuiXt >^ Mvoo^x«> rf ''EAAaff. rotxtra ^ in tJ j ^viXt; u rig uXnfi tu 

Demofthen, *ix»inr. 3. 



NOTE [159.] Page 22%. 
MNHSIAOXOr.*— 'Xl vfuVaw, wjoj tu^ ^f^ia? tfvTif ^/Xnc 

Thefmoph. Comoed, AriftophanU^ 



NOTE [160.] Page 232- 

I tranfcribe not the original paffages from Demofthcncs, having in 
the following chapters fo frequently cited that orator, that to enter in 
thefe notes on each occafion the original paflage, would fwell them to 
a too great bulk ; having in almoft every inftance fpecified the fec- 
tion, the learned reader may readily recur to the paflage in the edition 
of Paris. 

NOTE [161.] Page 233. 

Diogenes Laertius fays, that Demetrius the J^agnefian aflertedj the 
eflfays on the republics of Athens and Sparta not to have been written 
by Xenophon : Laertius, however, accepts them as Xenophon's, and 

fo 
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fo generally do the learned. The refcntment of Xenophon towards 
his countrymen, arofe from thofc contingencies of life, which often 
form and give a colour to the opinions of men. Cyrus had afliftcd the 
Spartans towards the clofe of the Peloponnefian war, and Agefilaus was 
a Spartan king,: a military fpirit, the difguft of defpotifm exercifed by 
the thirty tyrants at Athens, and the folicitation of a private friend 
brought Xenophon to the army of Cyrus ; and that army afterwards 
enlifted with Agefilaus in his Afiatic expedition : thus Xenophon be- 
came by chance a follower, from habits an admirer, and from his own 
virtues an inmate and friend of a Perfian prince, and Spartan king, 
both powerful and enterprising enemies of his country : thefe circum- 
(lances and conneftions gave umbrage to the Athenian aflembly, and 
Xenophon was banifhed. The plebifcitum Xenophon feems never to 
have forgiven ; and adapted his political ftilc and writings accord- 
ingly, when retired to his villa Scillunfe, given him by his Spartan 
friend. 

NOTE [162.] Page 234. 

The decorations of the Athenian theatres were fuperb,*and probably 
in no inftance tranfcended by inventions of modern magnificence. 
The fcene painted early as the times of -ffifchylus has been alluded to 
in a previous note. Their dances were hiftorical as thofe of our mo- 
dern operas : Teleftes (in the time of Sophocles) was *^ Maitre du 
^^ Ballet^'* and compofed the dance of the feven chiefs before Thebes, 
fo as to reprefelit all their aftions. Athense, Lib. i. Thefe fort of 
dances were indeed moft frequent among the Greeks, and their exhi- 
bition at the theatre was prepared for, by that at their military fports 
and public games : thofe on mount Theches confifted chiefly of fuch 
reprefentative or mimic dances. Xenoph. Anabyf. 6. As to the Athe- 
nian aftors, they were undoubtedly thefinefi of declaimers ; and many 
of them thence pulhed forward into the aflembly, and became public 
men, as (befides others mentioned in the text) Satyrus and the great 
opponent of Demofthcnes, ^fchines himfelf. Demofth. Orat. pro 
coron. In theatres fo fpacious and open as thofe of the Greeks, a loud 
and audible voice too was a very neceflary requifite, as appears from 
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the praife Beftowed on the /onerous lungs of the aftor, who recited the 
verfes prophetic of the death of Philip, at the fcftival given by that 
king on his daughter's marriage. Diodor. Sic, Lib. i6. and this ac* 
complifliment was equally fuited to the affembly of the people. 



NOTE [163.] Page 235. 

— /fA£/Avna'3'€ 'tquO'j— ©ri »;^4 rriy zroXiv Aiyw. 

Ap^af k?? Comoed. Ariftopb.. 
NOTE [164.] Page 236. 

— oAwf fJiXy div^^oXoyiav ix rng wAiwf, wfl-Trif ctKXo ti, iu rov ytfAO^Hriv i^o* 

fixxifot f^iy IK ruy k£«v, «J(r)r£f ftiiT« Aiywa"* jiwjT axawfl-i fAfiSiy roiHToy. Ariftot.. 
Pol. Lib. 7. Cap. 17. 

Whether Ariftotle alluded or not to the comedies of Ariftophanes, at 
this diftance of time is difficult to determine. Undoubtedly the lan- 
guage of that great comic writer, would fcarcely in the moft licentious 
Capitol of this licentious age, be admitted in tranflation ; with excep- 
tion to the « Plutus/ and perhaps another Comedy. The dirtinefs and 
obfcenity of his allufions are grofs to the laft degree j at the fame time 
that the wittieft and moft laughable of his comediesrare the moft dirty 
and obfcene ; witnefs, the Ecclefiazuja and Lyftftratay the very plots and 
argument of which are highly humourous and comic : of low and dirty 
language, the fcene between Bacchus and Xanthias in the " Ran^y' is 
fufficient example. The value of the writings of Ariftophanes at this 
acra, is not however to be eftimated merely by his wit and poetry j— 
they are further to be regarded as depofitaries of many political allu- 
fions and circumftances, and of many mifcellaneous cuftoms which we 
are acquainted with on no other authority : the ancient fcbolia too, 
explanatory of certain paffagcs of the comedies of Ariftophanes, have 
thrown much new light on the manners, cuftoms, political conduft,. 

and 
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and inftitutions of the Athenians. In a word, we owe more of our ac- chap. 
quaintance with the city and citizens of Athens to Ariftophanes, than vii. 
to any other writer. 

NOTE [165.] Page. 236. 

Ariftotle, in his eighth book of politics, hath particularly invcfti- 
gated the fubjedt of education ; and the Grecian gentleman of thofc 
times may be fairly prefumed to have been moft carefully attended to 
in his youth, from the many elegant and literary accomplifliments, 
which that philofopher deems requifite to a finifhed charafter : iic *»«- 
ySynv rtcy Ixiv^i^m' to a knowledge of the <^ Belles Lettres, of mathe- 
" matics, and of fpeculative ethics, is added a proficiency in the bo- 
*^ dily exercifes, in mufic, and even in painting, fo far at Icaft as to be 
<f qualified to judge of the works of art i" w^of ro xfmip tStwv Ti^wrw^ 
Igyx xaAx/ov every, the moft trivial, branch of art and fcience, Arifto- 
tle would have his pupil at leaft acquainted with ; and inftills his doc- 
trine by the apothegm founded in a ftory— that '^ Minerva found the 
" pipe of Pan, took it up, and then threw it away." fx^^ yi^ in tUp 
*A^viy»y iv(H(rx¥ ino^xXm rsK auAoo\' implying that wifdom takes up thefc 
minuter fubjefts of accomplilhment, but holds them not precious or of 
confequence to her. But not confidering arts, exercifes, or even lite- 
rary knowledge, as forming the fole objects of liberal education, let 
us advert to that branch of it, on which arc founded the moral prin- 
ciples, and focial demeanour of the pupil through life, according to the 
pradlice and tenets, which he fhall in his youth have been habituated 
to, or imbibed. This part of education was by no means negleded by 
the ancient preceptors i in modern fchools it is almoft wholly omitted: 
and if the rules of good-breeding and refined manners as delivered in 
the writings of a late Englifh nobleman, are dogmas of a favourite fyf- 
tern, and of a fyftem likely ever to be adopted by falhionablc parents, 
and by fafhionable pedagogues ; I rejoice at the prefcnt omiflion,— 
and that my children are to take their career of edt'cation, ere 
the blank is filled up. .^j.Irkfome to the fight of God (according 
to the melancholy dreamer of the Night Thought*) as may be the 
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naked human heart j — ^whcn cloathed with hypocrify and referration 
fmothering its fimpk and fympathctic feelings, it muft be a loathfome 
objeft of fpeculation, to the lefs abhorrent, as lefs perfedl virtue, of 
every good and wife man ! Ifocrates hath delineated wh^it Jbould be the 
charafter of a fine gentleman in his time : the lefTons of the Athenian 
rhetorician and EngHfh peer, form a contrail no way* to the advan- 
tage of the latter : the charafter of the Greek feems the more perfedt^ 
for being divefted of each tinfel accomplifhment which glares without 
adorning, or adorns only in the eye of a frivolous courtier ; — and for 
being divefted of that refined immorality which embellilhes only in 
the confideration of a vicious and unprincipled man priding himlelf 
in low cunning, in default of fenfe ;— but never can cmbellifli in the 
view of the truly fine gentleman, who connefts Jhrewd wit and capti'- 
vating manners J with /olid difcretion and correSi morals. The paflage of 
Ifocrates alluded to, is as follows, ** Whom (hall I term a well cdu- 
*« cated man, when i deny that the arts, the fciences, and the exerci{e& 
'^ can alone conftitute that charafter ? why above thefe, and every thing; 
" clfe, the man who becomingly attends to each incident of the day ;— - 
*• whofe opinion liberall)^ and without prejudice direfts his j,udgmenc 
«< on each bufinefs and event ; and who in every relative fituation afts 
«* moft juftly as well as expediently j— .who in his daily intercourfe with 
'^ mankind gives his behaviour the grace of decency, and good- 
*« breeding, and his conduit the force and fimplicity of morality and 
♦* juftice J — who bears with the rudenefs and impertinence of others^,, 
" and reprobates them only by a contraft of more engaging manners ^ 
<c _>vho commands his pleafures, and not his pleafures him, and is 
" therein -abftinenti or not fo wholly taken up with them, as to lapfc 
^ unwarily beneath the level of manly conduft, and of that mode- 
•' ration in the ufe of them, which is fuitable to the dignity of human 
<* nature: — and (which is moft of all) who is never depreffed immo- 
•* derately by misfortune, and who never infults fociety by too cx^ 
•' ulting gaiety in fuccefs ; but feems as little elate with the gifts of 
*« fortune as with the endowments of mind he pofleflcs.** 

In the above tanflafion the " Angular,*' is ufed for the *' plural,^ 
and fome fentences are rather a paraphrafc than literal verfionj— 
a freedom io tranflatiog often neceflary to render a detached paragraph 

explicit 
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explicit and intelligible : but in no inftance doth the verfion deviate 
fron^ the fenfe of the author^ as will appear by connparing it with 
the following cxtraft : 

3^ SvyocfAsyriy eJf (tti to ttoAu fop^a^co'S'a* ra cvfj^^i^oylog. IttsiIx aula? 7ros7roy]u3^ 
7^ J*xai«? o/x»xSy1a? tok afi zrXrio-ia^Ktr*, 9^ Taf /sacp twv aWuv ir\ilotq j^ (ixfVTitlag 

rotg cvvHCi wx^s^oiDot^, in is dvjovf tuv fjt,iy ^ii»uy du xgoilorjpjag^ ruy i§ 
(TVfAfipuv i^n Aiixv vrlufASva^ c&AA' dvi^iug iy au7oK iiuyciTfAiya^y ^ rnq ^bcsug 
d^iug ^V (Ailt^ovlii rvyx,dyofAiv. rtldfoy, owig fAiylroy, aula? /aij iiotf^elgHfAtyug 
VTTO rcoy ivrr^dyiuy, [xriy i^avirdiMtyis^ dvluy, fjLrH* vvifftfdyag yiyifopcvsfj «XX' 
ifAfAiyoyJxi rij ra^u tv^foyiyluvy ^ fAti [xdxXoy ;^a»f okl*? toi? i]x rv)(f\y UTr»fi]^dci¥ 
dyet^oi^j i to»? Hot my a^ltay fi^^y ^ fgoym^iv f^^^;^?? yiyyifAiuo^g. 

Ifocrat. Orat. Panath. 

Ifocrates in his advice to the fon of prince Evagoras, comprizes 
the elegant manners of the poliihed nobleman in two words.— *ftri(o( 
itpai ir«jf« 9^ o^lfApor ** difplay affability and dignity.** [Thofe who 
would adhere to the Greek idiom may read urbanity for aflPability* 

Ifocrat. Orat. a*** ad Nicockm, 



NOTE [i66.] Page 239. 

'Ovx/Jo? Vaif a? n^QV in TAyl»}(H 
•(XA' i^i ydi^Mn^ iiiyoy rig 'EXAaJo?* 

Pbiletaer* ap. Athense. Lib. i J* 



NOTE [167.] Page 239. 

• • • xfti dWxi it ir»Tfcu i^iya tf^oyny iir' laulai? zraTisla^, i^ fM^iMCi9^p 
^W9 dir^m^vai iloirtg x«i IvS^ixloi wfo? iwuHii^uf no'otu* Athens. L, 13.. 
i. e. s'accomoderent aux cntretiens des beaux efprits.— By the word 
*' /Aft^V^tri'/ is to be underftood learning io general; the word '^ pM-ixn'' 

too^ 
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CHAP. ^^^' ^^ often occurring in the Phaedon and other Dialogues of PlatOj 
VII. is not reftridlcd to pbilo/bpby, but is ufcd in the fame general fenfe, as 
may be deduced from the following paffage of Ariftophanes, fays the 

Ariftophan. 'liriru^ Comoed. 




NOTE [i68.] Page 242. 

Ifocrates fpeaks of their alternate empire of the feas, as the alter- 
nate fource of ruin to both Athens and Sparta : ra? y^e «» irXiIr«ic 

ifjLccp xon AaKiSoufMoviu^i dvjoch yocf di TroXm xai TroAilcuojtACvai fTfortfov trafPO'^ 
pifdla, Kal io^nv I^oZtui xaAAimv^ iinTin raurnf ituj^ov xa» rfi¥ d^yjiif sAck/Smt 
iSif uXXnXuv hviPiyxoLV* ^cAA' (ia"/r\f Trgoa-vixii tok uVo ruy difltay iTidi;/iAiw9> KCtl 

dvToi^ dfAa^nfAaa-i vot^aTrXvio'Kti^ iy(^nv»iHoy xai to T{A(uIar«v j^iom; raif 
«-up^of «K TTff itVfVov *' One may obfcrve ftates from the very height of 
*^ fuccefs and power, fuddenly plunged in as extreme calamity: to 
" begin with our own ftate, and that of Lacedaemon j — thefe ftates 
" were moft wifely adminiftered, and had a moft glorious eftimation^ 
** till feverally they grafped at this fovereignty,— the fovereignty of 
*' the feas: from that aera their fortunes and decline were (imilari— « 
" the fame avidity, the fame paffions, the fame diforders corrupted 
^* each ;— each took the fame career of adlion, and committed fimilar 
** faults and errors, and finally both experienced a fimilar cataf- 
" trophc." Ifocrat. Orat, vs^i Ei^nvrtg' 

NOTE [169.] Page 244. 

•— tTf wrev fAiv o< cv[X[A,(i}(^oi fAv ^f «f aK, «AAa tw ra diUcc ffVfAfi^uy nfM^ Xf^xa* 

p^fuxn, THC it zroAfjUiisc (^riit i^ua-^p, df m di fJiiv u)ftXuai rirup inriv. ri it 
fJkKrn Koc) iyxA??/4fltI« Ip* eXrty i^x^TCci woAji*' Demofthen, Orat. wif I a-uv7*Jiwff* 

NOTE 
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NOTE [170.] Page 245. 
To the fame efFeft Ifocrates— ^ful/jo* i? i^iXr^iruixty x£^(r^cc^ tok o-viAfAoi^ 

cviAixd^iyiu^ ocvluv i7r*raTw/xfv. • ... to Jf juiyjj-oi/ cvixfAoi^ii^ ^Z^f^^^ aV«\7af 
«\S"f«7raf 8 j3£j3*a(r/A£k8f aAA« 7r«9rfio-jtA£i/«j. 

Ifocrat. Orat. 7r£f* Eifu>£f. 
^f](rfAd\» fiXoc^^UTTX ^ STTf/AsAciaf* Xenoph. IIoA. A^, Cap. I. 



NOTE [171.] Page 248. 

Ifocrates draws a ftrong picture of the influence of the Perfian in the 
tinncs alluded to (i. e. his own times) contrafted with the sera of Darius 
and Xerxes.— ToT€ ydp f^tv ^[ah^ payno'iiAtS'x T11V dp^^y rrty j3ar»A«wf ofl^ovTcfi 
^ T«v fo^uy Ivmg rarlovliq, nai KuXvoyjif uvjoy rn ^xXda-frv ;^»i(r3"a*. yvv Si ixtT¥$g 
(ft i fioTxuy rx rwy EXXriycovy xa» Tr^ogrdrluv d ^pyi ttoihv ixdfisg, xat p.Qyoy ix, 
iirifxdfAH^ iy t«k 7roA«o"i xxS'tcag* -crXriy yag tSt«, tj T«y dWcov vn-oXhiroy iri > h 
ydf T« •uroXiiJ.H XM^ioq iyiy^Qy xxi r^y u^^vny «^f ujakfuo-f, xxi nayrrx^oilooy -ar^dyfAoclup 
Ivifdrtiq \»9ifr\xs ; «x, «j Ixuvov 'STXiOfxiv wVTr/f ir^o^ hcfroTnyy aAAiiAwv 'xaj^l- 
yof Txrovli; > 8 (ixTiXiX roy fAtyocyy dijloy '/r^oo'ayofiivofji.iVy coo'Trig di^QAxX^iroh yiyo^ 
yoliq ; 8X ty roi^ zroXifxoi^ tok xrf o^ «AAiiA8f h iXiTyui rac EXfrifx^ ^X^f^^^ '^^^ 

c«Ii}f lac > — 0; dfA^oli^H^ Tii^xq lihu^ dy oliroxiffiisy* *' Formerly we ftood 
** forth prefcribing boundaries to the empire of the Perfian; from fome 
•* of his Satraps exafting tribute, to others prohibiting the navigation 
" of our feas ; but now the Perfian is permitted to intermeddle with, 
" and fettle the afl^airs of Greece, giving direftions for our relative 
*• conduft, and ufurping every right but that of delegating governors to 
" each city. What elfe is wanting to our fubjedtion ? does not the 
'« Perfian lead each war ? does not he guarantee each peace ? in our 
" private negociations doth he not mediate, doth he not direft ? do wc 
" not go to him as to our matter to accufc one another ? do wc not like 

«« vaflak 
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€ H A ?• ** vaffals call him * Great King ?' in o«r intcftinc wars do we not mu- 
VIII, " tually rely on him ? on him, who would rejoice in our mutual de- 
« ftruftion ?" Ifocrat. Orat. Paneg. 




NOTE [172.] Page 251. 

I have taken the/octal war as a fubje£b diftind): from the tranfadions 
of Philip, in order to place it in a clearer and more forcible point of 
view. In faft, Philip came to the throne three years previous to the 
*' /octal war,*' and Amphipolis became almoft immediately a bone of 
contention between him and the Athenians; and in confequence thereof 
they fct up Argaeus as competitor for the throne of Macedon in oppo- 
fition to Philip ; who having defeated his confederate enemies, and 
Argaeus being killed, made peace with Athens, and for a while left 
Amphipolis an independant city ; that is, free in its own pretenfions, 
but open to the claims of Athens ; and at fuch crifis may be placed 
the ^^ /octal war.'* 

NOTE [173.] Page 256- 

It was a law at Athens, *^ that if any one, whofe name was drawn for 
*« ^rierarcb (on whom the expence of equipping the vefTel fell) would 
*' plead poverty, and point out any other citizen whofe wealth and cir- 
*^ cumftances were more competent to the undertaking, he was then 
<* exonerated from the office :" thus one Lyfimachus pointed out the 
famous rhetorician Ifocrates as rich and able, himfelf not being fo j , 
which gave rife to the oration in defence yet extant, irif » aMi/oo-ii*^, five 
de permutatione, notwithftanding which, Ifocrates was caft : — Obfcrvc 
a paflage in another declamation of the fame orator— 'Hfn^ i" if vtrif 

rf «I«uf<r^«» y ix i^$\ifA4¥. Such in the oration irif » Eifnm was Ifocrates's 
5 fcnfe 
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fcnfc of the infamy of ikulking from die duties and fervices which die c h A R^ 

ncccffitics of ftatc impofcd :— <ind how applicable to himfclf the ccit- ^ }^^ 

fure !— fo much cafier is it to talk well, than to aft well ! 



NOTE [174.] Page 258. 

Ifocrates too gives us a ftriking piftiire of the fluftuating poltricsy 
and unfctded ftatc of the Athenian aflcmbly at this period. 'E/iA7rfif«- 
relloi a Xoyuy 1^ Wf «yjuat1«v oviif, irug ixeytfug ix^f^iv^ itnrif wrifi rtav au7«v m 

till«va« 4^fi9^t7<rsv, im)^ if fMrifOfAw^ wlifulfai^. " Experienced in public 
^^ bulinefs and debate as we are> we aft fo irrationally as not to be 
'^ confiftent within the fame day : the n^afures we reprobate befol^e 
^^ we come lAto tb^ alTemblyt^ we vote for when there s and fcarcely 
^* have we left it, ere we diflike and cavil at the very fyftem of admi* 
^< niftration, which wc haye ianftioned by our decree/* 

ifbcrat. Orat. itf^ 1 ^Ei^nv^c. 



NOTE [175.] Page a68. 

Philip was fo pleafed on hearing of the eftablifliment of this club, 
or joyous fociety, that he fent them a fum of money, and required in 
return ihtir ^^ Decamerone^'* or coUeftion of jefts and tales, produced 
in the hours of conviviality ; the coUeftion might not have been very 
valuable j but fuch inftitution was worth the money to Philip, and its 
encouragement and conrihuancc cheaply purchafed at the price of a 
talent, which was the fum prefented. Athenaeus, Lib. 14. 

GeneraUy fpcaking of the Athenians at this aera, the following fen- 
tence of MonteHquieu is applicable and juft : On peut voir dans De- . 
mofthene quelle peine il fkllut pour reveillcr le peuple d'Athenes; 
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CHAP, on y-craignoit Philippe non pas ccmme Vennemi de la liherfcy mass desplair 
X. ^ Jirs. Li'Efprit des Loix, Liv. j* Chap. 3. 

NOTE [176 J Page 269. 

— nam quas volumus, ct credimus libentcr ; et quae fentimus ipfi^ 
reliquos fentirc fperamus. Csefar. B. C. Lib. 2. 



NOTE [177.] Page rji. 

Many cities of Greece wifhed to remain mere fpeftators of the conu 
left ; but Philip, after his viftory at Cheronea, fliewed the inafbive or 
neutrals no preference, nor even favoured thofe joining him with 
greater indulgence than the moft violent of his foes. His Gregian aN 
lies and enemies were reduced to equal fubjeftion. Says PaufaniaSj 

•' TO yaf etrv^fifAa ro iv Xa^g<l)vh» inivh TO»r 'EXXfi<ri ^f5« xMs, 7^ i^ ^^ 
*' ^3aouj iTToJuo-f Tac Jifif»/w7«f, 7^ ocQi [4,h» Maxsiovcav £T«;^^5fo"fl6V'** Paufan* 

in Att. Polybius. in Hid. Lib. 5, fpeaksmuch of the moderation and 
humanity of Philip after the battle of Chseronea. So too iElian*. 
Lib. 8. Cap. 15. and every other ancient author; but fuch behaviour 
was foothing only to the indolent and vicious ; for good citizens could 
receive no compenfation for the lofs of liberty and ancient glory of 
their country : to fuch it was fufficient matter oPgrief that Philip was 
become their delpot. — " Kdrsrv tuV Ewdfog xujjoj." Strab. Lib. g. 



NOTE [178.] Page a72- 



CHAP. Imperium facile iis artibus retinetur quibus initio partum cftl.vc- 
XI. rum ubi pro labore defidia, pro continentid et equitate^. libido atquc 
fuperbia invafcre, fortuna fimul cum moribus immutatur.. Salluft. 

Bell. 
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Bell. Catalin.— So too the modern ftatefmah,—** mais fi nous voulons 
«' nous attachcr a des caufcs plus naturellcs et plus fenfibles dc la dcca- 
" dence dc TEmpire Romain, fi vafte ct fi formirdable, nous les aurons 
^* bicntot trouvcs dans le changcment des loix et des moeurs, auxquels 
cc il devoit fon aggrandifement, dansle luxe, T avarice, et T aFnbrtion," 

Memoires de Sully, Liv. 30*"* 

NOTE [179.] Page 273. 

a rag rort jcacv ylyyior^oity yvy fi /utij, in rirs fuiit 01 iniMaydyoi ricrav Ik t«> 
S-fotlnyoZijuVf i yag ww itTvoi dcocv \iyuy* uxty tt rrig (iHo^mrig iju^iijucvuo ,01 
iv^ifAiyoi Afyiiv infji.aydoyHQ'i [Aiv^ ^ aTru^locy it ruy zroXifJUKuy ix, iwiliS'lyloir 

Ariftot. Pol, Lib. 5. Cap. 5, 



NOTE [180.] Page 275. 

Tiv« thIu¥ ruy iyi^m (Miltiadis, Themiftoclis, &c"") p7f^«irwo^^»^ 

^fchin, Orat. contri CtcCph. 



NOTE [181.] Page 281. 

• . • h ii^ Q Xi^^^^ ^^ Tf i;^oc vVifPviyai fuyoHog cri ; • • • Ct infra ••«••• x«i 
iitf^ilft rot i^d rf^y iy^^iv(A¥* Diodor, Sic. Lib. 16, Se6l. 54. 



NOTE [182.] Page 282. 

• ■ ■ . '^ ~ 

It appears from the oration of Dcmofthenes tei^i Ilx(av(t^iu^ that 

^fchines firft attra6ked public notice by Qppofing Philip and the^dcr 

a 3D 2 magogues. 
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magogucs, or miniftcrs of the day, — Oppoficion is undoubtedly the 
beft introducer of political abilities, and particularly of unprincipled 
men in a deprived commonwealth ; they have greater fcope fctr their 
arts and for their eloquence in inve£biye, refutation, and the perplex- 
ing public meafures, than the fupport of any public nKsfuits caa 
afford. The fupport too requires knowledge ; the attack requires 
merely ingenuity : it would demand a more than common proficiency^ 
in fcience, to defend a mathematical truth laid down by Newton; 
but to raifc objcftions to the axiom, which only a man of fcience 
could remove, might be a fuccefsful effort of many a lively imagina-- 
tion. Oppofition and accufation in their coairfe (^cen lecoil on their 
firft abettors : the ftory of the demagogues at Argos, is a ftriking: 
epitome of their ordinary fate. — " The demagogues at Argos,. havings 
*^ atcufed fome of the £upatridai„ they grew rich on the confifcations, 
^^ and encouraged by tbe populace, went on accufing one noble andi 
** another, until the number of unjuft executions and the enormity^ of 
^ their procedure occasioned fome remorte, and they (topped fhort :-«^ 
*^ when immediately new demagogues darted up, and accufing the old". 
^ demagogues, they in their turn were fucceflively fined,, imprifonecf 
*^ and put to death i" — a facrifice to the popular fpirit they had tx^ 
cited,, but could not comnoand,. and much lefs fupprels^ 

Diodor. Sic.Lib. 15. 9e&. 5t^ 



NOTE [183J: Page 2it^ 

The reader mud not from the circumftance mentioned in the ttxt^ 
fbppofe thax the aflembly of Athens was not conduced under certain^ 
regulations ;— the rules too were probably to the full as well enforced^ 
as thofe of any political body of modern times ; the Prytm^, or 
Speaker, having a power of impofing a fine of fifty drachms, on the* 
diforderly and contumacious.. The oration of ^fchines agaiaft Ti-- 
marchus fupplies us with many of tbefe rules :— in the firft place '* a. 
•« man of immoral chara&er was not permitted to fpealcon any ac-i^ 
■^ count j"— then the orders werc>— that •« ^no one fliould fpcak hot 
^ to the queftioA 5''— that ^ no one fltould fpeak twice to the lame 

•• queftion/' 
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^ qucftion T— that " when one fpeaket was up, no one fliould inter- 
^ rupt him ;"— that ^' no one (hould ufe difrefpeftful language j or 
•* affront the dignity of the Plytanes ;**— or " whilft the queftion was 
«« pcndin^g Ihould introduce any fubjcd foreign to it :"-i-I pretend n^ 
toaflcrt, that thefc regulations were duly fuftainedi though, if not, 
— itnmft have been imputable to the Prytanes, wha was veftcd with fuffi^ 
cicnt powers to enforce obedience to them. 

Vid. ctiam -flEfchin. Orat. cent. Ctcfiphr. 

NOTE [184,] Page 284. 

H^yt^ti* i^iy oTfACtif Kotid xiy^ i fA\¥*firtcf in iroAyi%x,iht^o^y iroAu ro iitiirvgQV' 
tx'^h '9 •^u/Atxo); iK^XtyifAtvov* i^ Si TCoAir^ iyv ofxta 7^ [Ji,ty»\oTrgi'm7 dnijtAV0Tn]i,^ 
ax i\J/ux1aj [A.i>y ccX\ i^ sr»f iirlrf«irl«i. i xdl' SxXa Si r$va n raZrxj ifAh 
SoxH ^iXlftlf Ts^eiliaviy Xiya^ f h^ ifxTv (Si %XXyi^4v, tflHeu n yiy^uTKUP^ ^. 
t Kixf^eciA T8 AnfAoa-^ivag sv roTg fAiyi^iin TrugoLXXarlui ifAtv y»f if v^u ri irAfoK^ 
mxo\iiM(a, i ii KuiigWf ir ^urfi.- ^ i- fAiv i^m^oc Xci ro ju<?« jSmc f)uer») ?ri Ji- 
T»;^tfr, f tfpn^, #iivon)7oC) oror xar»ir ri cc/MOt x«i Siaftri^ur <rxw7^ rir* Vf^ in xflr^ 
^mT avj X xf^«vy^ a ie Kixf^tf v fiJ( ifAfiXa^ rip IfAXfti^'iMif, oi/Aai, zariy\if ifi/AileU' 
xm uPuXtTrah inXi* tyfjav Koti txtfAOPoy iil* ro yiSiio^h S^axXfifwofAifMpeih aXXA* 
SxXui Iv d\!lta, xffft )«a7a iiaSo^d^ oivollftfofASvov^ dxxd rZvlx fAi¥ vfAtTg iv ifkuim* 
nrix^ftvotlf* Kat(9C ii rS i^njM^o'd'iyixv /^fv u4/h( xa) xntifflafAifu i¥ Si roTg Sufa- 
^fri, Hct\ TP«V ^foJforc wi^iTi, x«ti fyO« J^i rey' ax^polni^ ro rvyoAoi^ ffx»Xii|;ai« 

Longinus ir^ i^ofy,Czp. la. 

Oratores vero vel prsecipue Latinam eloquentiam parem facere Grascse 
poiTunt i nam Ciceronem cuicumque eorum fortiter oppofuerim : nee 
ignoro quantam mihiconcitem pugnam, oum praefertim id non fit pro- 
pofiti, ut cum Demoftheni comparem hoc tempore s neque enim at^ 
t]net,,cum Demofthenem in primis legendum, vol potius edifcendum 
putem : quorum ego virtutes plerafque arbitror fimiles, confilium,,or*- 
dinem dividends, pra^parandi, proband! rationem,. omnia deniqpc qua^ 
&int inventionis« In eloquendo eft aliqua diverfitas: denfior Hie, hie 
copiofioff iUe condudit adftriftius, hie lan^Si pugnat iHe acumine 
4r femper,. 
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fcmper, hlc frequenter, et ponderc; illi nihil dctrahi potcft, huic nihil 
adjici; cura? plus in illo^ in hoc naturae i falibus certe ct commifera* 
tionc (qui duo plurimum afFe6tus valent) vincimus : et fortafTc epilo- 
^os illi mos civitatis abftulerit j fed et nobis ilia quibus Attici miran- 
tur, diverfa Latini fermonis ratio minus permiferit ; in epiftolis qui- 
d^m quanquam funt utriufque, nulla contentio eft; cedcndum vero in 
hoc quidem, quod ille et prior fuit, et ex magna parte Ciceroncm, 
quanius eft, facit : nam mihi videtur M. T. Cicero, cum fe totum ad 
imitationem Grsecorum contuliflet, effinxifle vim Demofthenis, copiam 
Platonis, jucunditatem Ifocratis. 

M, F. Quinftil, Inftit. Orat. Lib. lo. Cap. i- 

NOTE [185 ] Page 286. 

• . • • roixvlnv Sri noUxXa^uiv riiir iroAilfxiiy Ac^iy Afi/tAOr^cMC 

irta y,tinyy\iAiyv\y TrotxlXfl^; x) TfiXixsroic cwciO'cXd'fiJy oi¥S^<i(ri¥i fvoc i%^ii i^ltivt 

hpAi x) ocT£\i7g. i^ ctTTxiUuv J* a,v]u)y offci x^XTtrx x) ^nvifAUTdlx nyy ixXiyifA$yog 
ciy\jfxiy£ x) fAixy in -TroXXujy iixXixloy xvil^Xsk^^^^jji.iyxXoir^tiri, xUny* vipHrfiy, 
dTri^Hroy. i^fi?^xy[Miyny, <ruvii3'u. ijaj/uyiif^xiiv, aXij9'»W. dvrfigxy, \Xxcx». 
-rvMoi/ov, ciynfji.£yr,y, iSiixyy -Trix^xy* ii'3'»xr)k, Trx^i^ixiy. iSiy tixWxrlutraw t2 
fA,iiA\j^svfA,sy8 Tffxfx ToT^ x^^xiQi^ voi^XixTq Ilfuliug, og iirxcxy liixy [AOffnnc 
ttfAoyifli ^AtixXxfA^xyty* tilt ^iof ^ ixii^m rig i%uyog dfx ny zrxgaxfuiiAiPog o^uf 
Txg dy^gcamyxg fi7f ^iffAfx7s ^o/xiXoy fri XS^f^ci iy dytgi o-o^u irdo'fig dxctlnXow 
dxofig. c fMxXXoy xy 7k sixao-cifir* •.••... ^Eyu [xiy roixvlny riyti to^xy ixio 
Tij^ Af»/xo<r3'ty»f Ai^fw? «;^«, ^ roy ;^af«x7iif« riroy xiroiifoofAt au7«> tw ix 
dirxa-fig [Aixloy liixg. Dionyf. Halicarn. vi^i tuyiliilog Afi/AorS-iv, Xi^wf. 



NOTE [186.] Page 289. 

CHAP. Lycurgus meant that the Spartans (hould have no refourcc but in 
xiu ^^^f ^^^ fortitude and virtue; and forbad the building any bulwark 
w walls to their city^ as ferving to weaken a ipirit of vigilance ancl 

fclf-confidcncci 
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felf-confidcncc : thus the naked circumference of their town originated 
in inftitution : but when the virtue and valour of the Spartans relaxed^ 
walls fupplied their place.— Thefe walls were firft built when Caf- 
fander made a hoftile incurfion into the Peloponnefe. 

Juftin. Lib- 14. Cap. 5. 

NOTE [187.] Page 291. 

The good old rhetorician Ifocrates, anxious to relieve his country 
from the encroaching power of Philip, wrote and fcnt him an oration, 
in which he exhorted the Macedonian to leave Greece at liberty, and 
turn his force towards Perfia; and this difcourfe falling afterwards 
into the hands of Alexander is fuppofed to have fuggeftcd, or at 
lead to have accelerated, his Afiatie expedition. 

Vid. Argument, ad Ifocrat Orat. ad Philipp. 

NOTE [18L] Page 293. 

Yet were the Athenians aware of their danger in refufing divine 
honours to Alexander, as may be gathered from an apothegm of 
Demades on the occafion, " videte ne dum caelum cuftodatis, 
« terram amittatis.*** Valer. Max. de Opt. Dift. ct Fad. 



NOTE [189.] Page 296. 

When Demetrius returned from his expedition to Corcyra, the 
Athenians not^ only received him-' with divine honours, but in their 
hymns and choruflcs declared him *' tbe only true god^ for that all 
*' other gods were afleep, or gone abroad, or no more," — «V ?i>i i^ivc^t 
S'foc «An3'*'i^o?, 01 Si oixxoi xa8iuJ8o-»w ^ aVfJjJjLtHo-iv ri jJjc n<ni/' Demochares 
ap. Athena^. Lib. 6. In the hundred and tenth olympiad Demetrius 
Phalereus numbered the people of Athens :— the citizens were then 
*< twenty one thoufand, aliens ten thoufand, flaves four hundred 

« thoufand.'" 



^* 




'* thoufand. 
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Athens Lib. ^« .Aoid proving the juftneft .of an 
expreffion m a former cbapteri that ^y difpariiy of force is dtfttnft 
'^ from that of numbers/'—'*^ the cenfusof Pericles at thefpleodid 
<' opening of the Peloponnefian war, enumerated but fourteen thoufand 
«« and forty Qitiaens." Plut. Vit. Perich— but the fmaller number 
had the fentlments of fteenien i the larger number the feafattons of 
:flayes! 
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P^ii lim For RtSi 

51 • '^ I J • - Paoramas • Pauiaiiias. 

119 - - 29 - - attack - - attach. 

J2I - « 7 - * Oenbphyra - Ocnopbyta. 

374 . * 7 * * elcded • eledon. 
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